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The reports of the growing wheat crop are gen- 
erally favorable. A large majority declare the con- 
dition of the crop to indicate a full average, and 
more than half speak of a promise of above an 
average yield. A comparatively small number 
of places are threatened with a partial loss of 
crop, California presenting the least hopeful con- 
dition, on account of a serious drouth. So far as 
our own observation and information extends, we 
consider the promise of the crop to be very favora- 
ble, and if dry weather should not interfere, a fair 
harvest may be expected. At the same time, the 
country is bare of wheat, and the foreign demand 
is larger than usual. The experience of the past 
few years goes to show, that there will be no dan- 
ger of ‘‘ over-production ’’ in the future. We need 
not fear to raise as large crops as we can. The 
foreign market is large and steady, and will need 
all we can produce in the way of grains, meats, 
provisions and dairy produce, to supply it. The 
low prices of the past few years have brought 
this about, and therefore have not been by any 
means an unmitigated evil. While we have been 
depressed and troubled by a reduced income from 
our farms, which has sorely embarrassed those 
who have been in debt, this has been the means 
of stimulating farmers generally, to do better by 
their farms than they had formerly done. In 
no previous period has stock been so much im 
proved as during the few years just past, and we 
have, in consequence, found a market in England 
for meat, which has saved our home market from 
demoralization. At no time before the present, has 
there been so much of artificial fertilizing, and 
never before so anxious inquiry about the possibili- 
ty of enlarging the crops, and using the most effect- 
ive economy in farming operations. In the mean 
time thousands of persons are entering into agri- 
culture from other industries ; the wave of western 
emigration has broken upon a shore, where the 
land, although valuable for pasture, is not arable, 
and it now flows back again upon the neglected 
lands of the East, which are being restored again to 
their former fruitfulness, by means of more skill- 
ful cultivation. There is now a closing up of scat- 
tered ranks,and the farming interest is becoming con- 
solidated. As population may increase, during the 
next twenty-five years, to double its present limit, 
and we have a hundred million mouths to feed in our 





own country alone, all the resources and skill 
the farmer will be taxed to meet the demand for 
his products. The value of farms can hardly fai! 
to increase year by year, on these accounts and it 
will be the farmer’s interest to see that he neglects 
no means of making his more valuable propert 
pay a higher interest than now. This can only “4 
done by making it more productive. 
eo 


Hints for Work. 


Plant every thing possible, early this month. Early 
kinds of corn may be put in the ground until the 
middle of the month, with certainty of ripening ag 
soon as late sorts planted earlier. Or it may be 
planted closer for fodder. 


Fodder Corn is one of the most valuable crops, 
especially for a dairyman. By and by we shall 
probably begin to preserve corn-fodder in pits and 
trenches, just as brewers’ grains are now kept 
by many American dairymen, or as corn-fodder ig 
preserved by many foreign farmers. The process, 
known as ensilage, was fully described, with illus- 
trations, in the American Agriculturist for June, 
1875. It would be well to refer to or procure this 
nnmber, and study the process. Fodder-corn may 
be planted in rows 2}¢ feet apart, with seed dropped 
two inches apartin the row. Cultivate with horsge- 
hoe as soon as the corn is above ground. 


Beans are becoming a more profitable crop, now 
that additional attention is given to them. When 
planted in rows 2% feet apart, 4 or 5 beans may be 
dropped every foot. By planting with the Albany 
planter, the beans may be dropped in a continuous 
row, 3 inches apart. The seed should go into light 
land, at least 3 inches deep in the moist soil. 


Potatoes will need very close attention. It is not 
at all improbable that many careless farmers will 
lose their crop through inattention, and that the 
price will again be high in the fall. The Colorado 
beetle may be kept down by care and Paris Green, 
as has been frequently explained. (See page 207.) 
[‘‘ Potato Pests,’’ a new book, sent, post-paid, from 
this office, for 50 cents, will be very valuable]. 

Cultivation, thorough and frequent, will greatly 
help all drill-sown crops, as corn, potatoes, and 
roots, enabling them to resist dry weather, and 
make a strong growth. This is very important for 
the potato crop, under the attacks of the beetles. 


Ruta-Bagas should be sown this month ; refer to 
the directions for root crops in previous months, as 
to preparation of the soil. Two pounds of seed 
per acre, should be sown, and it will be better to 
sow in drills, either with a hand or horse-planter. 
The rows may be made 27 to 30 inches apart, and 
200 Ibs. of superphosphate, drilled with the seed, 
will force the crop ahead of the fly. If the fly at- 
tacks them, use finely slacked lime, dry sifted coal 
ashes, or soot, freely sifted over them. 

Mangels or Sugar Beets should be ready to hoeand 
thin out. 12 to 15 inches apart, is a proper distance, 
and vacant spaces may be filled by transplanting 
plants from places where they are too thick. Take 
up the plants with a trowel with the earth around 
them, without disturbing the roots. Share’s horse- 
hoe is excellent for cultivating these root crops. 


Summer-Fallows.—In some rare cases it may be 
well to summer-fallow. To kill wéeds that are dif- 
ficult to destroy and very plentiful, or to break up 
raw, heavy clay soils, this nearly obsolete operation 
may still be practised. But now it can rarely pay to 
keep the soil idle a whole season, when there are 
so many green crops that may be grown to advan- 
tage for cleaning the ground, and artificial fertiliz- 
ing is so well understood. When a summer-fallow 
is thought advisable, begin by plowing deeply this 
month, before weeds have seeded the ground. 

Preparing for Harvest.—No time should be lost in 
getting ready for haying. It would pay to procure 
a mowing machine and a horse-rake, if money has 
to be borrowed for the purpose, where ten acres of 
hay have to be made. In choosing machines, dura- 
bility and ease of working should be looked to first ; 
low price is a secondary consideration. Some 
valuable improvements in harvesting machinery 





have recently been noticed in the American Agrt- 
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culturist, to which reference should be made when 
choosing 2 mower. When scythes are used, the 
rhomboidal scythe-sharpener will be found very ef- 
fective. Mowers, rakes, scythes, hay-racks, barns, 


and stack bottoms, and any other needed facilities, 


should all be made ready for work without delay. 

A Tool Shed is a necessity on every farm. Here 
should be kept machines, implements, tools, wheel- 
parrows, and all spare things of every sort that 
usually lie arouud loose. Every thing should be 
kept in its proper place, so that it could be found 
in the dark if nceded. Habits of neatness and regu- 
larity are learned in keeping a tool shed in proper 
order, more, perhaps, than in any other place on 
the farm. When neatness in little things is learned, 
greater things are always taken care of. 


Clover Hay is worth much more when cut early, 
than when cut late. Professor Atwater has given 
the readers of the American Agriculturist some very 
valuable hints in this respect, which should be well 
studied and remembered. We prefer to rake up 
clover before it is completely dried, and cure it in 
the cock for at least 24 hours. This method con- 
siderably increases the value of the hay. 

The Dairy.—Cows are now in their prime, and 
justice should be done them, by using care and 
skill in the dairy. June butter is the best of 
the season, and may be packed, so as to keep 
perfectly for a year. Use only the best qual- 
ity of salt, the price of which is really of no object, 
considering that only one ounce of it goes toa 
pound of butter, and the difference in the quality 
of the salt may easily make 5 or 10 cents a pound 
variation in the value of the butter. 

Water.—Provide pure, fresh water for the cows, 
and when thinking of them, do not forget their 
owners, who suffer very often in health and com- 
fort from using impure water. See that no drains, 
manure piles, or cesspools leak into the well, and 
keep the ground around it high, so that no surface- 
water can soak into it. A good pump should be 
attached to the well, and a galvanized iron pipe will 
prevent any bad taste in the water. 


Pasture.—Do not overstock the pasture. Keep a 
good growth by feeding a little dry feed or grain in 
the evening, and bringing up the stock early. A 
dressing of 60 Ibs. of salt or of nitrate of soda per 
acre will be useful to the grass, if given early this 
month ; but when the soda is used, it should be 
spread during a shower of rain, so that it is at once 
fissolved and carried into the soil. 

Sheep and Lambs.—Ewes and lambs will thrive all 
the better for a little extra feed. The lambs should 
be fed in a place by themselves, to which they can 
gain access easily. An enclosure, known as a 
“lamb-creep,”’ will be found useful. This is a 
fence with openings, through which the lambs can 
pass, but the sheep can not. Pure water should be 
provided for both ewes and lambs, where they can 
have constant access to it. 

Dipping Sheep.—To free the lambs from ticks, 
which worry them after the ewes have been sheared, 
they should be dipped. Buchan’s Cresylic dip is 
effective in. freeing the lambs from this pest. 


Tagging both sheep and lambs, should not be neg- 
lected, while feeding on young grass. If looseness 
of the bowels occurs, the wool should be closely 
clipped, and if the disorder should become trouble- 
some, a tablespoonful of peppermint water, and a 
teaspoonful of prepared chalk mixed with it, may 
be given to each lamb with good effect. 

Pgs.—A piece of pasture should by all means be 
provided for the swine, especially for young pigs. 
This ensures health and healthful growth. An acre 
or two of orchard seeded to clover, with an open 
shed for shelter during storms, would be found 
very valuable. Keep only grade pigs of a good 
breed, and feed liberally ; this is the secret of 
cheap pork. A mixture of salt, sulphur, and char- 
coal, given occasionally, will be useful ; 4 ounces of 
each will be enough for a week’s supply for 12 full- 
town pigs. Pure water should be given plentifully. 


Read the Advertisements.—Almost every day in- 
quiries are made about matters and things which 
are described in the columns devoted to advertising, 





These matters are of great interest, and should be 
looked over every month. If anything is wanted, 
the back numbers should be referred to. It would 
be strange to find any useful thing missing from 
the columns during the past few years. 
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Notes on Orchard and Garden Work. 


—o— 


As hinted last month, whatever the earlier part 
of the season may have been, June 1st, take one 
year with another, usually finds vegetation ad- 
vanced to a certain point, In June we stand at the 
end of most of the preparatory work, and, with but 
few exceptions, in advance of the harvest. Yet it 
is by no means an idle month, when the orchardist 
and gardener can enjoy his summer respite, and 
in that trip to the sea shore, to the mountains, or 
elsewhere, that he has been looking forward to. 











Orchard and Nursery. 

Planting being over, the young trees should not 
be left to shirk for themselves. One of the im- 
portant things is to 

Look to the Labels.—If in the hurry of planting the 
labels put on at the nursery were left on the trees, 
these must be attended toatonce. They are not 
intended to be permanent, and are usually put on 
with iron wire and twisted tight. If left, the sea- 
son’s growth having no chance to expand, the tree 
will often be strangled by the wire, and well nigh 
ruined. We have often repeated that no one 
should depend upon labels, but there should be 
such a record that every tree on the place may be 
known by its position. Where the trees are in reg- 
ular rows, this record is easily kept. Still, until 
one gets acquainted with his trees, and learned the 
name of each row, or single tree, labels are con- 
venient. Use lead wire, a strip of “ lace-leather,’’ 
or something that will not injure the growing tree. 

Mulching, in a very dry season, will save the lives 
of young trees, and it is always useful. See last 
month’s ‘Fruit Garden.”....How much future 
trouble would be saved if we would recollect that 

Green Shoots become Woody.—W hat is now a tender 
quick-growing sprout, will in October be a strong 
woody branch, and perhaps a branch just where it 
is not wanted, and which must be removed by the 
use of a saw or strong knife. At the right time, 
the shoot could have been rubbed off, and not only 
the trouble of removing the branch avoided, but the 
useless growth would have been directed to parts 
where it was needed. Some one has called this 

“Anticipative Pruning,” and it is really that. If 
one has a careful eye to his young trees, he can, by 
rubbing off a bud or shoot here, and pinching a 
shoot there, so direct the growth that by the time 
the trees come into bearing, they will be of proper 
form, and very little work will be required of the 
pruning saw and chisel. 


Pruning.—If large limbs are to be removed from 
neglected trees, this month or next (according to 
locality—at any rate, when the spring growth is 
made and the leaves have attained full size and 
substance) is by many preferred for the work, as 
wounds now heal rapidly. Cut all large wounds 
smooth with a drawing knife, and cover with shellac 
varnish, melted grafting wax, or thick paint. 

Grafts set this spring must be looked to, and if 
shoots start from the stock, to rob them of nourish- 
ment, rub them off. It is often the case that one 
bud on a cion will start and make a vigorous growth 
of a single unbranched shoot, which will be whip- 
ped about, and likely be broken by the winds. The 
growth from a graft should be treated as if it were 
a young tree planted in the ground, instead of the 
wood of another tree, and properly shaped by 
pinching the ends of the too rapid-growing shoots. 

Thinning Fruit is another important work of the 
month, and is especially needed upon young trees 
just coming into bearing. As relating to this, see 
‘‘ Changing the Bearing Year,” on p. 182 last month. 
See what was said in last month’s Notes on thin- 
ning. That it will pay in many cases, there is no 
doubt. Just which kinds of fruit may be profitably 


| thinned, can only be learned by experience. With 





choice pears and with peaches it will generally give 
goodreturns. At the present writing, the prospects 
are good for alarge crop of peaches. In such years 


Only the Best Fruit Pays.—Fine, large, well-color- 
ed peaches will bring a fair price, at times when 
the common will hardly pay the cost of handling. 
The one-way to get the very best is to thin, and 
severely. Three-fourths of the set may often be 
taken off and leave a full crop. 

Fruit Crates and Baskets should be provided in 
season. Ascertain from the commission dealer 
what kind of packages will be most in demand.... 
Another important work for the month is the 


Fight with Insects,—N. B.—If a chap offers to sell 
you something to put on the tree to kill borers in 
the tree, tell him to ‘‘git.” If one wants you to 
buy a recipe for a “‘ tree invigorator,’’ you may pay 
$5 for directions to mix soft soap, sulphur, and cop- 
peras, to paint on trees—but you had better show 
him the front gate. If some good friend tells you 
to bore an inch and a quarter hole in the tree 
(mind the size), put in a lump of sulphur, or a tea- 
spoonful of calomel, and then put in a pine plug, 
(be sure and use pine, for a cork may spoil the job), 
and that you can thus so sulphurize or mercurialize 
the plums that the curculio won’t hurt them— 
don’t do it. If people only understood 


The ways of Insects, and more about “ matters 
and things in general,” they would throw away no . 
money on useless applications, and waste no time 
in spoiling their trees with auger holes. : 


As to Curculios, there is but one way with them 
thus far known. After hundreds of experiments 
by careful men, with every proposed medication, 
application, and botheration, nothing but catching 
and killing is of the slightest use. Some of them 
may be caught by smoothing the ground around 
the trees, and placing pieces of board here and 
there ; those that hide under these boards may be 
caught and killed. Still, many will go upon the 
trees, and these must be jarred off early in the 
morning, caught on a cloth and killed. 


Borers do not breed in the tree, as some suppose. 
Every borer in the trees went in. The parent, 
winged insect, laid the egg on the bark, the little 
borer hatched out, at once bored its way into the 
tree, and there it will stay until it comes out asa 
perfect insect, or is cut out, or is punched to death 
in the hole. But please observe, no patent stuff 
that is to be laid in the crotch of the tree, no stuff 
that you may paint on the trunk, no ‘‘invigorator,” 
or any thing that you apply to the soil to be taken 
up by the roots and thus poison the borer, will be 
of any earthly use. While you are fussing with 
such treatment, the borer is quietly at work, per- 
haps stopping now and then, to laugh at the folly 
of the performance. Cut with knife and punch 
with wire. 

The Slug, so called, but which is really a cater- 
pillar, will appear, especially on the pear and cherry 
leaves, and, unless checked, often make sad. work. 
It is.a dark-green leech-like creature, that leaves a 
slimy trail. Slaked lime, dusted from a coarse bag 
at the end of a pole, will soon end it. In adry 
time fine dust from the road may be thrown into 
the trees with good effect. 


Marketing —Our southern friends should know 
that while early peaches will sell well, they must be 
peaches. The miserable things that have been sent 
for the past two or three years, with the hope of 
being early, have injured those who sent them. 
Little woolly, green hard things, as large as hickory 
nuts, or larger, had better be fed to the pigs—if 
they will eat them. Such fruit (?) can neither be 
sold nor given away, in the New York or other 
northern markets. So with early apples—they 
should be carefully assorted, and come in good 
shape, or they will not sell. 

Odds and Ends.—Keep the weeds down in nur- 
sery rows..... Weed seed beds, and if they are not 
already sheltered, do not wait for the seedlings to 
suffer, before shade of some kind is applied, as di- 
rected last month..... When a caterpillar’s web is 
discovered, do not sleep until you know that it and 
its contents are disposed of. 
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Fruit Garden. 

What is said under “‘ Orchard” about mulching, 
insects, etc., applies also to the fruit garden, and 
much in last month’s Notes should be heeded now, 
and we refer to them to avoid repetition. 

Marketing begins with the strawberry, and the 
harvesting will be done this month in northern 
localities. We gave last month, on p. 178, so full 
an article on the ‘‘ Berry Season,’’ that nothing is 
to be added. 

Blackberries and Raspberries. —Next season’s fruit- 
ing is to be provided for by the shoots or stalks now 
growing. Tie up, to prevent accidents, such of 
these as are to remain, and hoe up all others. In 


picking, raspberries require delicate handling, as 


they crush easily. When the picking is over, cut 
out the canes that have fruited. 


Black-Caps do not sucker, but throw up new 
stems from the base of the plant; these should not 
be allowed to become too crowded ; remove all the 
shoots not wanted while they are young. 

Thinning is even more necessary on dwarf than 
on standard pears, as they are more apt to overbear. 


Grape Vines will seed frequent attention. As 
the shoots grow they must be tied to the trellis, or 
a high wind will either break or entangle them 
Remove all shoots that start where canes are not 
wanted, aud in case of double buds, take out one 
shoot, taking the weaker one. In close pruning, 
the shoots are stopped (by pinching off their ends) 
just above the uppermost cluster. Some leave but 
a single leaf, and think it better than two, three, or 
more. We are governed by the form of trellis, pre- 
ferring to keep that filled with foliage, to following 
any set rule....Treat rose-bugs and mildew as 
noted last month....Soon the large beetles and the 
large caterpillars will appear; they are never very 
numerous, and the only remedy is hand-picking. 


Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The lively time with the weeds fairly sets in this 
month. It is well to bear in mind that a weed that 
to-day has so slight a hold on the soil that it is 
Killed as easily as a tender exotic, in a few days will 
be so well established, as to be difficult of removal. 
Some one has said that “the time to kill weeds is 
just before they appear,’ and if taken to mean, 
“just before they make much show,”’ it is true. 
The use of 

The Rake is not half. understood or appreciated. 
A heavy steel rake, with long and sharp teeth, is 
one of the most effective weed-killing implements 
we have. It gets over the surface rapidly, and 
if run over the surface, will uproot the young weeds 
and. leave them where the sun will soon finish 
them. The rake is not a complete substitute for 
those that stir the soil more deeply and thorough- 
fy, but it is an indispensable aid to these if one 
would keep the garden clear. 

Succession crops should be looked out for. The 
season of many vegetables, which remain for but a 
short time in their best condition, may be greatly 
prolonged by proper forethought, in sowing at inter- 
vals. For example, we make it a point to have 
green corn daily, from the first picking until frost 
puts an end to the season. If there is a surplus, it 
does not come amiss, as the ears, allowed to get 
harder than their table condition, are a great treat 
to the pigs, and the fodder is cured for the cows. 


Unoccupied soil should never be seen in the gar- 
den. As soon as one crop is off, give the soil a 
freshening up with manure, and put in something. 
Recollect that weeds will have to be killed at any 
rate, and it is better to have the work of doing this 
turned to account of some crop. Judgment must 
be used in the choice of things to occupy the land. 
The plants will have to endure the hottest part of 
the season, and lettuce, radishes, spinach, peas, 
etc., would fail, while beans, and all of the cucum- 
ber and squash family will be suited. It is well to 
have extra cabbage plants for this use. 

Asparagus should have a rest when peas are ready. 
When cutting is stopped, the plants soon so shade 
the ground that few weeds will grow. 





| pare the ground for celery or other late crops. 











Beans.—Plant bush sorts in succession, and in 
northern localities it will be early enough for Limas. 


Beets.—Thin and weed ; sow succession crops of | 


early sorts, for beet greens, as well as the roots. 


Cabbages.—As soon as the crop of early is off, pre- 
Set 
out plants of medium late sorts. 


Carrots sown early in the month will usually make | 
| moval of shoots not needed, and pinching, may be 


| applied to ornamental trees and shrubs..... Al] the 


a good crop. Stir the ground whenever the plants 
begin to break through. Thin and weed in the rows 


as soon as large enough to handle, leaving at least | 
| are lines of different colors they must be kept dig. 


4in. between them. 


Celery.—Keep the seed-bed free of weeds; some | 
| with their neighbors. 


for early use may be set from the middle to the end 
of the month. 

Cucumbers.—Hurry their growth. To keep off 
the striped bug, some put a rag on a stick which is 


so stuck in the ground that the wind will flutter it | 
| small, neatness should always be regarded before 


over them, and scare off the bugs. White hellebore 
has been used with success. Plant for pickles the 
last of this or the first week of next month. 

Ey Piants.—In view of the great fondness of the 
potato-bug for these, it is well to grow in pots until 
of good size, and then put outinarich spot. Hand- 
pick the insects or poison them. 

Melons.—Plant, if any have failed. 
the same care as cucumbers. 

Okra may be sown where it is to stand. 


They need 


Onions.—Weed and keep the soil clear between | 
the rows; some give a dressing of salt, thinking it | 
| white, pine-apple-shaped tops; one doesn’t wear 
| gaudy crutches..... When a plant goes out of flower, 


prevents the smut. 


Feas rarely do well when planted late. If tried, 


sow them six inches deep in the coolest part of the | 
} that case it is better to have the seed-bearers ina 


garden, using the early kinds. 

Potatoes.—The early sorts in the garden require 
the same care as those in field culture. Poison 
must be used, or there will be no crop; see hints 
for farm-work, and items in the ‘ Basket” pages. 


but little for use. 
hills. It is slow at first, but soon grows rapidly. 


Squashes may still be sown. For striped bug sce 
cucumbers. Hand-pick the squash-bugs, and crush 


their eggs, which are laid on the under side of the 


leaf. For the borer it is recommended to cover 
the stem with earth for two or three feet from the 
root. Inworking the soil do not disturb the vines, 
but allow them to root. 

Swect Potatoes.—Plant on well-manured ridges. 
See a full article on culture in March last, page 100. 

Tomatoes.—Sct out for late crop. In garden they 
should be kept trained to a trellis, to stakes, or in 
some way, to keep them in order, and the fruit from 
the ground. 

Turnips of the ruta-baga sorts may be sown at the 
end of the month. 

Odds and Ends.—A pig seems an almost neces- 
sary adjunct to a garden, or perhaps it would be 
better to say that a garden is necessary to the pig. 
At any rate, with a little care in gathering it, the 
refuse of the garden will go far towards the sum- 
mer support of the pig..... Root crops, beets, car- 
rots, parsnips, salsify, and scorzonera are rarely suf- 
ficiently thinned; the larger kinds should have at 
least 4 in., and 6 in. space between them would be 
better. Salsify, by thinning, may be had of twice 
the usual size, and make a great saving of time in 
preparing....If seeds are to be saved of any vegeta- 
bles, select beforehand the earliest and best for this 
purpose, and allow none to be used from it..... 
Herbs.—Have a supply of the seasoning articles pro- 
vided for the kitchen..... Weeds are to be fought 
first, last, and all the time—excepé when the ground 
is wet. The lance-headed hoe described last month 
cannot be too highly recommended ; it doesn’t look 
like much, but we could hardly do without it. 
Indeed, we have them made by the half dozen. 


Flower Garden and Lawn. 
The Notes of last month will be just as applicable 
now, and may be re-read with profit. 
The Lawn-Mower should be used in well-estab- 





| SALES 


| 96 d's dst 1'U384,000 - 1,265,000 2,307,000 


lished lawns at least . sal 
ished lawns at least once a week. If the grass 
been allowed to get too long forthe clippings oe 
left on the grass, rake them off. 

A Grass-Hook or sickle will be needed for place 
inaccessible to the machine. This should be ke : 
sharp by the use of a scythe-stone. m 

Trees and Shrubs.—What has been said under 


“Orchard” about shaping trees by the early re- 


Bedding Plants should be out now. Where there 
tinct by pinching back those disposed to interfere 


The Tender Plants from the greenhouse that are to 
be used outside, should be placed where winds 
will not injure them ; they often suffer from these, 


Odds and Ends.—Whether a place be large or 


HOW. ..045 A well kept kitchen-garden is more pleas- 
ing than a neglected flower-garden..... If the orna- 


mental grounds can not be kept in order with the 


Good keeping is made up of little things. Have all 


| margins, where the grass borders a walk, or a 


flower-bed, carefully trimmed..... Every scrap of 


| paper, chip, or other matter should be kept off of 
| the lawn as carefully as from the best carpet...., 


Stakes are often required to hold tall-growing weak 
plants and flower-stems; they can be used and be 
out of sight. Avoid the horrible green things, with 


cut away the clusters, unless seeds are wanted; in 


reserve ground..... See last month’s Notes about 


| insects on roses.....Many shrubs may be propa- 


gated from cuttings of the ripening wood..... 
Weeds come among flowers as well as among cab- 


oe ai ills iain. ani anid | bages and must be treated in the same manner. 
Rhubard.—Cut away the tower-stalks, and pull | ¢)3+5-toothed rakes frequently run over the soil 
| among the plants, will both keep the surface light. 


Spinach.—Sow the New Zealand in well-manured | 


and uproot the young weeds. It is well to have 


| rakes of at least two different widths, as a thickly 


planted border will need a narrow one. The lance- 
headed hoe described and figured last month under 
‘‘ Kitchen Garden’ is quite as useful iu the flower 
garden, and saves a great deal of hand-weeding. 


Gireenhouse and Window Plants, 


The last cold storm is generally over—at least in 
the latitude of New York—by June 10th, and the 
weather at that time may be regarded as settled 
warm. By that date whatever plants are to be 
taken from the greenhouse, may come out, and the 
house put in its summer dress,.... With a little 
care it is easy to’ provide a set of plants of the 
Gesneria family that will keep the house a blaze of 
flowers. Gesnerias, Gloxinias, Tydeas, Achimenes, 
ete., are all brilliant. Some of the double Gerani- 
ums, and all of the Tricolor class are much better 
in-doors ; these, with Fuchsias, and other summer- 
flowering plants, will make a well-shaded and well- 
ventilated greenhouse an attractive place.....Shad- 
ing must now be increased, unless put on heavy at 
first..... Insects will be rather more active than in 
winter, and the same means must be taken to suly 
due them..... See last month’s Notes. 


——— 0 ae 


Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 
—__e—_ 

The following condensed, comprehensive tables. care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agriculturist, 
from our daily record during the year, show ata glance 
the transactions for the month ending May 12tb, 167%, 
and for the corresponding month last year: 

1 TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 


REecEIPTsS. Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley, Oats, 
OF ds this m'thd37,100 254,000 1,670,000 61,000 198,000 573.000 


| 96 cts dest m"th265,000 289°000 1,711,000 47,000 304,000 614,000 


Rue. Barley. Oates. 
62.000 9:00. 1,570,000 
53,000 257,000 896,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 


Flour. Wheat. Corn, 


97 d's thig m'th319,000 1,072,000 7,149,000 


>eeriprs, Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye. Barley. Oak. 
br days 1877. .287,100 254,000 1,570,000" $4.00 198.000 508 
26 days 1876, .294,000 1,136,000 1,334,000 63,000 pone por 
SALRS. Frour, Wheat. Corn, _leue. Barley. 
97 days 1877. 319,000. 1,072,000 7,149,009 62,000 98,000 1a 
26 days 1876. .887,000 2,628,000 1,211,000 117,000 41,000 
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3 Stock of grain in store at New York. 

: Wheat. Corn, Rye. Barley. Oats, Malt. 
bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 

May 7, 1877.. 761,686 468,809 193,046 174,575 S1 291,654 

Age. 10,1877. 1,783,9.1 1,035,654 24,423 320,331 

Mar, 5, 1877. .2,730,641 1,711,095 288,895 513,826 82 

Feb. 7, 1817. .3,083,819 2,302,261 34,142 Gil114 O56 11d 837605 

jan. 8, 18% 53,010 8.0;7,. 04 341150 905,615 1,083,104 425,406 

De 11,186 3 3,5 218 813,310 1 1182522 512,041 

De 18 x 53,914 172 134,208 

Aug. fs 18 200°381 "706282 436/942 


Apr. 10, 1816. 
Jan. 10, 1876. .? 
Exports from New York, Jan.1, to May 10. 





603,982 100, sl $25,191 1,080,300 307,438 









































4. 
Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. Peas 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. | 
1877....436.097 3.124.698 6,062,226 439,605 123,083 60,141 136,874 | 
1876... 7,614,910 4;336,520 102,604 77,290 319,539 
Current WHOLESALER PRiICcKs, 
Apr. 12. a ind 
or GOLD. 10. 3 7-8 4 - 
or :—Super to extr: St: ile “ 8% @l fi) $7 50 @ 8% rh] 
Super to xtra Southern 40 @9% 7TH wi? 00 
Extra Western ......... é 85 @11 00 7 85 @13 00 
Extra Genesee...... 7% @8% 8% @10 25 
Superfine Weste rh 62% @ 6% 750 @ 8 00 
RYE Fove tas «heeowes 3 00 5 is @ 6 50 
Corn-ME case Se 310 «@ 39% 
aeAT— All kinds of White, 1 60 200 2 35 
All kinds of ~_ and Amber, 1 25 1 50 w 2 25 
Corn—Yellow . 57 10 @ UL 
Mixed 57 0(84@ 7 
WIRE... .rccvccccccccccesese 57 67 @ Tl 
Oars. Western .. Sreeserees R 16 @ 65 
BEBED ..nccccecessecvess+-cscece 52 64 @ 2 
RYK...... 85 9 @115 
BARLEY . 5iM@ 60 @ 1 1234 
BARLEY MALT.........00.0006 6 @ 65 @ 1 35 
Hay—Bale, ¥ 00 BB. ccnesicn tne 65 65 @ 100 
t 50 5 50 @ 80 
14a a) 10x%@ 11 
8 @ li 8 @ 2 
4 0 p @ 10 
ieee Geese, - ib 4214 5 »@ 4 
Favret. er, #D..... 14 5 Nominal, 
Timothy, ® bushel... 2... 185 2 00 Nominal, 
Flax, ® bushel............ 160 @1% 155 @1 10 
Suaan—Ref’g & Grocery ¥ tb 14@ WH M%@ 11% 
MOLASSES. Cuba, Rgal.50test — @ 2 2 @ — 
New Orleans, new crop,® gal 83 @ 55 45 @ 60 
Correr—kio(Gold)........... 16 @ 20 17 @ 21 
Fans re Kentucky, &c., @b, 5 @ 18 4%@ 18 
Seed Leaf, # 44%@ 50 44%@ 50 
Woo.—Domestic ¥leece, PD 27 @ 50 28 @ 50 
Domestic, pulled, ® 18 @ 4 18 @ 38 
California, ~ ing clip,. 2 @ 28 13 @ 80 
California f i are 2 @ 23 10 @ 21 
TALLOW, # b : ae 1%@ 8} an 8K@ 9 
On-Cakk—#® ton A 3300 @ = — 3 00 @38 00 
Pork—Mess, # barrel . 1510 @1510 1550 @15 90 
Exira Prime, ®@ barrel. ..... ~150 @ — 1200 @12 23 
Beer—Plain mess......... 1000 @itid 130 00 @13 50 
Lar, in tres, & bbls, #100 % 900 @102 845 @10 12% 


16 @ 3? 10 @~ 2 




















BurTren—state, Ft 3 26 
Western, poor to faiiey, ¥ tb. 10 @ 380 9«@ 25 
CHERSE 6%@ 15% 5 @ 15 
Brans—® “Dushel. occ... coos 150 @ 8 00 1 39) 
Pras—Canada, in bord, # bu. — @1W 1 20 | 
Eaas—Fresh, # dozen X 17 @ 18% 4 | 
PouLtry—Fowls & (¢ hickens 10 @ 15 1 0 
Chickens, spring, # pair...... — @ 5 } 
Turkeys—# B......... ce eceeee 10 @_ 18 14 
Geese, # pair...... eoee 123 @250 112 
Geese, FW.....cccrcccecccvcces 8 @ 12 
Ducks, @ pair 90 @12% 
#@ Ib... 13 @ 18 
Rocsters, RD. 4@ 8 
Capons, # Bb 18 @ 22 
Dvoks, Wild, @ pair........-. b@ 
Pierons, wild, @ dozen...... 100 @1% 1 
SQuaBs, per dozen .......... 859 @3% 2 
PLoveR, # doz........ 100 @12% 2 
SNIPE, per doz 3 @ 122% 
TURNIPS @ bbl. 75 @ 100 5 
CaBsiaEs—P® 100.. ; 2 00 5 
ONIONS—#@ Dbl............008 BE 5 00 4 
LETTUCE, @ bhl.... 2% 200 @100 
CARROTS, # bbl..... — — @100 
ieee Od bbl 814 150 @ 400 
DOW» cccvcccccseccese § rh @ % = 
SwreT ras “ TOKS—# bbl 350 @500 00 @ 5 50 
SPInacn, @ bbl............-- 200 @ 300 25 @ 1 00 
TOMATOES, new Bermuda, bx 100 @12% is @ 100 
BEETS, ®Crate......  veeceees 00 @300 200 @250 
Rabisixs, # 100 bunches . 50 @ 3 00 50 @ 1 50 
ASPARAGUS, @ (10z. bunches. 62%@ 1 00 125 @ 3 00 
STRING BEANS, # crate...... -—-@ — 10 @1% 
RHUBARB, @ 109 bunclies,.... —- @ - 150 @ 3 60 
CUCUMBERS, # DDI........00006 @ — 380 @600 
BROOM-CORN.. . ...... ‘ “33 ‘a 8 34@ 8 
GREEN Pras, #crate....... 2 e @ 450 7 @ 8 00 
CRANBERRIES—® crate..... @2 2 50 50 @1%5 
APPL es—@ barrel. 1 20 @ 375 15 @ 3 £0 
STRAWBERRIES, @ . —- @ — 1 @ 40 
BQUAGH, F DDI ........4..00.0006 175 @300 150 @20) 
PEANUTS, domestic, # push: & @ 1% 8 @1% 
1 


Gold has been up to 107%, and down to 105%, closing 
May 12, at 107%, as against 105% on April 12; 1045g on 
March 12; 106 on Jan. 12; 1074 on Dec. 12, 1876, and 
11234 on the 13th of May, 1876... The month under re- 
view has been remarkable for the activity, partly specu- 
lative, in domestic produce, as affected by the foreign war 
news, reports, and rumors. The dealings in Breadstuffs 
and Provisions have been on a more liberal stale, and 
prices have been quoted much stronger, with, however, 
frequent and wide fluctuations in the more prominent in- 
stances. Flour and Wheat have been decidedly dearer, 
and early in the month, briskly inquired for, and much 
excited, though comparatively dull toward the close, with 
part of the improvement lost. The very latest opera- 
tions, however, indicated reviving firmness, favored by 
the more encourazing tenor of the foreign market ad- 
vices. Corn has been in extraordinarily lively requesé 
for prompt and forward delivery, the speculative temper 
have been dominant in this line. Sales have been to very 
heavy aggrevates, on several days having exceeded 700,000 
bushels per day, and on one day running over 825,000 
bushels, the bulk of which amount was represented by 
options on the New York yvrades of Steamer Mixed, and 
No. 2. This option feature of the business in Corn now 
leads all others, and the dealings, in this form, each day, 
are the source of much excitement. In deference to the 





request of many members representing the grain trade 


interest of the Produce Exchange, it was announced on 
Thursday, May 10, that on and after Monday next, May 
14, formal call of options in corn would be held at 11 
o’clock in the forenoon of each business day. The opera- 
tions at this call, it is believed, will afford a sufficiently 
precise indication of the position of the New York market, 
at an hour early enough to be of use and advantage to the 
business correspondents of the members at prominent 
points in the interior, especially at Chicago, where deal- 
ings are always commenced early in the forenoon of each 
day. Another call, in the same connection, to be held 
after the final adjournment of "Change, at an hour to be 
specified, is also talked of, 3 o’clock P. M. being the hour 
seemingly in most favor. Oats have also been very brisk, 
and much higher in price under speculative action, based 
on the assumption of deficient supplies, but, toward the 
close, arrivals of Western product, by rail, were com- 
paratively free, which circumstance discouraged buyers, 
and lead to a sharp break in values. Really prime State 
products, mixed and white, heavy as to weight, and up to 
the standard in color, have been scarce and held witha 
fair show of confidence. Rye has been carried up ma- 
terially in price, by speculative manipulation—State, to 
arrive, up to $1.25, and Western, here, $1.15 @ $1.18, but 
for a week or two past have been extremely dull and 
yielding, leaving off at $1.10 bid, and $1.15 asked for 
State, and $1.05 asked, and 95c. bid for No. 2 Western. 
Barley has been in very moderate request for home use, 
the scarcity of prime new crop, and the advanced figures 
claimed by sellers, tending to impede operations. Further 
important amounts of Feed Barley, of about the standard 
of No. 3 Western, have been taken for export, mostly for 
the English markets, the latest at 60 @ 62c. @ bushel. 
The bulk of the stock now here is of this class, Export 
purchases, gencrally, have been checked by the very 
marked rise in values, yet the principal holders, at the 
close, seem firm in their views, anticipating even a high- 
er range of quotations later on, calculating especially on 
the aid of the development of the war issues between 
Russia and Turkey....Cotton has been less active, clos- 
ing lower....Tobacco and Wool have been selling toa 
fair extent, leaving off steadily at quotations... Hops 
have been moderately sought after, at about previous 
figures... Grass Seeds have been partially neglected, the 
season of activity being at an end, and prices quoted 
wholly nominal....A good demand has been reported for 
Rice and Hay; and a very brisk inquiry for Groccries, 
prices of Sugar, Molasses, and Coffee advancing notably, 

..Ocean Freights have been more active and higher, but 
toward the close again depressed and unsettled....Grain 
rates by steam to Liverpool closed on the 12th of Msy at 
5i¢d., (having been during the month as low as 4d., and 
as high as 84 @9d.); to Glasgow at 43{d.; to London 
at 4'jd.; to Liverpool, by sail, nominal ; London, by sail, 
nominal, per bushel. Provisions by steam to Liverpool, 
40s. (@ 50s.per ton; Cotton by sail and steam at 144d.@ 
9/zod. @ Th. Grain, by sail, for Cork and orders, at 53.9d. 
@6s. per quarter. 

New York Live-Stock Markets. 





RECEIPTS. 
WEEK ENDING Beeves. Cows, ives. Sheep. Sivine. 
CS eee 10,495 65 i 25,508 
BEF Boccsviss re | Rs | a 7 
pS rer 10,133 52 62 
May %...0.0- beneun 12,650 66 Wi 
May 14... craccece Oar 73 05 
Total for 5 Weeks, 55,057 331 Aas i) 
do. for prev. 4 Weeksi0,078 256 6,309 








Beeres. Cows, Calves. Sheep. 
Average per Week..... .13,i64 66 a) ~ 02 : 
do. do. last, Month . 10,019 6a 3 MA 





do. do. prev's Month... 8582 112 1331 gis 

Beeves.—The past seen business opened strong 
and active, with an advance in prices. This was duc as 
much to the better quality of cattle as any other reason, 
and this is seen from the fact that in the first weck of 
our report 309 head were over 1,400 tbs., and 500 were 
over 1,300 Ibs. %25 head of these cattle went to Europe. 
This business is still extending, and some new firms have 
entered it, notwithstanding drawbacks which interfere 
with it, and which we pointed out at the beginning of 
the trade. These are, the effects of warm weather, uncer- 
tain length of voyages, the depression in the English 
market due to the arrival of several cargoes nearly to- 
gether at unfavorable times, and the absolute necessity 
for immediate sale. There is also the double effect, 
tending all the same way, of higher prices here and lower 
rates there. Notwithstandgng, the business is established, 
and though it may fluctuate, it is not likely to cease. 
Over 8,300 head went that way during the month. The 
market closed higher and strong, with few cattle lower 
than 1($c., and the great majority higher, being extra 
good. Extra cattle of 60 Ibs.to the cwt. brought 123@124c. ; 
the average of the market being higher than since 1875. 

The prices for the past five weeks were as follows: 


WERK ENDING Range. Large Sales. Aver. 
APT. “Weiscay ives 9K% ale. 10%@i1Ke Wage, 
Apr. ee 10 @12%e 10%@11 ke 105c. 
Apr. & 9¥@12'6c 104@11\e. 10%c. 
May - 9%@I2%e, @ll\ec. 10kc. 
May 10 @l2Xc. 10xX@12%c. 114, 





Cometh market has been in favor of sellers, with 
a healthy demand, and prices are somewhat better. 

















Poor cows bring $50; fair, $60; fine, $65, and some- 


thing extra to fancy, $70@$80; one which meets the 
exact wants of a critical buyer brings $90. 

Calves.—The month’s business in calves has beena 
real “slaughter of the innocents.” Beginning badly, 
with many unsold and offered in vain at 8c. @ D., the 
market progressed, or rather went back under very large 
receipts and the influence of warm weather. Dressed 
veals dragged slowly, and no more are wanted at any 
price. At the close it required pretty good calves to bring 
5c. @ D., live weight, and (4.@7c. was paid for selected 
choice veals; ordinary brought only 4@5¢c. # bb. It is 
a matter for regret that most of the calves sent to market 
were not kept at home and raised for beef. 

Sheep are now coming in without their fleeces, anf 
only sheared are quoted. Poor sold at 44@5ic. @ b., 
live weight ; good for 54@6c., and prime brought at the 
close 64@6{c., which was jc. # 1. advance on previous 
sales. Lambs brought 9@11c. # Bb., alive, for fair, and 
12@18c. for choice. Some Virginia and North Carolina 
lambs have come to hand, selling for $5@$6 per head 

Swine have been on the rise during the month ; live 
closing at 54@6c. # tb., and City dressed at (@%ic. ® 
ib. Some Western dressed out of re*-.gerator cars sold 
at nearly the rates for city dresscu. 

Prices of Feed. 


Bran) O0G 100.2. 50d bidccagsowsssspandeusetunmee $18.00@ $20.08 
Middlings, UP OD. acncveducetesstiessecattaeeeee 19.00@ 21.00 
Growee POOG, OOF BW. vio. 00ce one co. -tsegaeness 15,00@ 21.06 
Linseed-oil-cake, western, Per tO... 25... . 6.05.00 44.00@ 47.06 
Cotton-seed-cake, per WON gd eclcakecce ee 25.50@ 40.0¢ 
Chandler's Scraps, Pet B. 6. ..cscccccccecvcbonescee 8@ A 


Prices of Fertilizers. 


No.1, Peruv. Guano 10 p.ct. ammonia, standard, @ ton..$56.5¢ 
do. do. guaranteed, # ton, cargo ro} 56.06 

do do. rectified, per ton, 10 p. c. 66.30 
Mapes’ Cc om plete Manure (vii e formula) p.- 1, 000 Ibs 26.14 
Potato do do do do 25.97 

bod Tarnip do do do do 19.34 

“ Fine Bone, strictly pure........ ... per ton 40.06 

© Dissolved Bone, 15 per cent........ do 40.00 
Quinnipis ac IF er tilizer Co’s. Phosphate, per ton.. 40.06 
Dry g’d Fish Guano, ton 9 p.c, am’a 42.00 

+6 - Pine Island Gu:no, per ton. 42.06 
Stockbridge Corn Mannre, (Boston) per acre.. 22.00 
Potato do do do 12.08 

a Tobacco do do do 60.06 
Bowker’s Hill and Drill Fertilizer, per ton........ 45.08 
German Potash Salts, (25@35 Jy! cent), per ton, 20.00 
Gypsum, Nova Scotia, ground, per ton.......... 8.08 
Nitrate of Potash (95 per cent.), per Ib. ........ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 per cent) per Ib.......... 4c 
Chloride of Potass,(muriate of potash, 8Up.c.), lb er @3 ¢&. 
Nitrate OF BOGS, BOG EP. cccissasccces..: ss <xcecees sXe @ 4%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia (25 per cent. ),p Ragas c.@ SAG 


s 


Dried Blood or Dried Meat per unit of: (4 iy $3. 00® $ 
—_ rt + oe 

Brown (Rye and Indian) Bread.— 
“J. R.,’’ New Bedford, Mass., thinks that the recipe 
given in February last, p. 47, is objectionable on account 
of the soda it contains, and we are glad that she does, 
as it is the canse of her sending arecipe that has been 
‘*handed down” in her circle since the early part of the 
century. As to soda, we disapprove of its excessive or 
inconsiderate use as much as any one can, and think 
that it were better to banish it from the kitchen alto- 
getber than to use itas many do. But where it is used 
to neutralize an acid, the article is made lighter by the 
liberation of gas, and improved. Soda may be judicions- 
ly used with sour milk, buttermilk, or with molasses, 
which contains a considerable amount of free acid; 
hence it is allowable in the recipe referred to, though 
perhaps the quantity may be more than is needed. In 
New England the name Brown Bread is given—so far as 
we have observed—to rye and Indian bread exclusively, 
while in other States bread, made in whole or in part of 
Graham flour, is often called brown bread. The term, 
Boston brown-bread, often applied to rye and Indian 
elsewhere, is seldom heard in New England. Our corre- 
spondent says: ‘‘ Take of Indian and rye meal one quart 
each, brown sugar an even cupful, and of salt a scant 
teaspoonful. Stir well together, while dry ; then adda 
teacupful of home-made yeast and a quart of warm (not 
hot) water. Mix thoroughly and put into an iron or 
earthen pan, smooth the top with a wooden spoon wet in 
cold water. Put it in a warm place, to rise, until the top 
begins to crack, then bake in a moderate oven from three 
to four hours, or steam five hours, and then dry the crust 
in an oven a short time.” 

Potato Salad, writes ‘‘T,’’ is a regular dish 
at the German restaurants, and Americans who become 
acquainted with it, are not slow to adoptit. We find it 
very acceptable at lunch, and in warm weather with a 
cold meat dinner all the family prefer it to hot potatoes 
inanyform. There is no regular rule for making it; 
the needed articles are cold boiled potatoes, chives (ora 
small onion), parsley, salt, pepper, vinegar, and oil. 
Slice the potatoes thin; chop the chives (or onion) and 
parsley fine. Put a Jayer of sliced potatoes in a dish, 
spriukle on chives, parsley, salt, and pepper. then pour 
over vinegar and oil enough to thoroughly moisten the 
whole, another layer of potatoes, and soon. It is bet- 
ter to make it an hour or two before serving, and care- 
fully turn once or twice, or stir in such a manner as not 
to break the slices. As some of the family do not like 
oil, we mix the salad with vinegar only, and those who 
like oil, add it to their own portion at the table. 
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The Publishers have, since November last, offered a 
fine list of Premium Articles to those procuring sub- 
gcribers to this Journal for 1877. The offer extends to 
the above date, when it will be positively withdrawn, as 
their contract with manufacturers of the Premium articles 
was only made for a definite period. (A reserve and ex- 
ception is made, however, in favor of those residing at 
points too distant to be reached by this paper, and letters 
returned within two weeks. [28 All such persons will 
be allowed 4 weeks after receiving this paper, to com- 
plete premiums in progress, and to make up new premi- 
um clubs, as many can do. Our numerous friends in 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, etc., can therefore 
continue gathering subscribers for a month after getting 
this June number, and then forward them in time to have 
the benefit of this year’s premium offer. (Only those 
marked with a * can be sent by mail to Australia and 
New Zealand, post-paid, by the Publishers.) 


Over 18,000 Persons 


have secured these Premiums and in 499 cases 
of every 500, with great satisfaction. 

Many more have clubs partly made up. They 
should be promptly filled out mow, as the Premi- 
um Offers only extend to the end of June. 
000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000000 
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There are many fine things in our Premium List, 
and you can get one or more of them without 
momey, and with only a few minutes time. See 
part of them below. 

Is not this Journal, with all its Illustrations, its 
variety of reading, its large size, and low price, well 
worth all its cost ? 

If it is, explain this to a few friends and neigh- 
bors, and offer to send on their names as subscribers. 
It will cost you but a little effort, while for every 
three names or more, at the full subscription rates, 
the Publishers will present you with a valuable 
article worth having, as named below. 

Many persons collect five to twenty-five names 
a day, receive our Premiums, and sell them. But 
inall June, YOU, READER, can easily get 
three, five, ten, twenty, or more names, and receive 
a nice Premium, as follows : 





[33 We will present to you, free, for sending 


oy. ... 3 Subscribers, 
(at $1.60 each, a year,) 

A Pocket Tool Holder; or Apple 
Parer, or Corer and Slicers; or Cherry 
Stoner; or Crandall’s Acrobats; or Pay- 
son’s EIndelible Ink with Pem*s or Moore’s 
Floral Sets or Self-Adjusting Gold-Plated 
Watch Key*, etc., (each worth $1 to $1.50). 





For 


only 4 Subscribers, 

Fine Pocket Knife*; or Bracket 
Saw*; or Patent Revolving Pencil s or Pat- 
ent Magic Bell Head Wemeil* or Houchin’s 
Pocket Cook Stoves or Abbott’s Pocket 
Microscope*s or Bay State Apple Paring 
and Slicing Machine, etc. 





For 


only 5 Subscribers, 
Lady’s Magic Charm Pencil* ; 
Building Blocks. 


or Crandall’s 














containing @ great variety of Items, including many 
good Hints and Suggestions which we throw into smaller 
type and conde Jorm, for want of room elsewhere. 


Publishers’ Notices, Terms, etc.—The Annual 
Subscription Rates of the American Agriculturist, postage 
prepaid by the Publishers, are: One Copy, $1.60 a year; Two 
Copies, $3; Three Copies, $4.20 ($1.40 each) ; Four Copies, 
$5.20 ($1.80 each); Five to Nine Copies, $1.25 each; Ten to 
Nineteen Copies, $1.20 each; Twenty Copies and upwards, 
$1.10 each ; Single Numbers, 15 cents, post-paid.—The above 
terms are for the United States and Territories, and British 
America. To the above add 14 cents extra per year for 
papers delivered by mail in N. Y. City, and for copies sent 
outside of the United States and British America, ez- 
cept to Africa, Brazil, British Honduras, the East Indies, 
and Mexico. For the last named five countries the extra 
charge is 388 cents per year, to cover extra postage; Single 
Numbers, 17 cents, post-paid..... Remittances, payable to 
Order of Orange Judd Company, may be sent in form of 
Checks or Drafts on N. Y. City Banks or Bankers or P.O. 
Money Orders; or in Registered Letters, such letters to 
have the money enclosed in the presence of the Postmaster, 
and his receipt taken for it, and the postage and registering 
to be put on in stamps. Money remitted in any one of the 
above three methods is safe against loss.. Bound Volumes 
from Vol. 16 to 35 inclusive, supplied at $2 each, or $2.50 if to 
be sent by mail. Sets of numbers sent to the office will be 
bound in our regular style for 7% cents (50 cents extra if to 
be returned by mail). Missing numbers for such volumes 
supplied at 12 cents each.—_A ny Numbers of the paper is- 
sued for 20 years past, sent post paid for 15 cents each.... 
Clubs of Subscribers can be increased at any time.at the club 
rates, if new members begin at same date as original club. 


Cheaper Clothing..—The price of Clothing 
has fallen, in common with most other necessaries of life, 
—much more than the price of farm products. Those 
having garments to buy, will be interested in the adver- 
tisement of Messrs. Foott & RicnHarpson (page 230), 
who have loug done a reputable and prosperous business 
on Fulton street, and have now come over to Broadway, 
where they have enlarged facilities. They state what is 
truein every other business, as well as in theirs, that only 
by fair and square dealing, consulting the interest of 
one’s customers quite as much as his own immediate 
profit, can one hope and expect to build up and maintain, 
through a series of years, a business that shall be both 
honorable, and in the end the most profitable. 





Equalizing Postage—New York 
and New Zealand.—To send this paper through 
the P. O. to a regular subscriber in New York City, even 
if but a square or two away, the publishers must pre-pay 
24 cents a year. They send it pre-paid to many hundreds 
of regular subscribers in New Zealand, and to a multi- 
tude in Australia, on the other side of the earth, at pre- 
cisely the same postage rate, 24 cents a year !—Half-ounce 
letters now go to nearly every country in Europe, at the 
uniform cost of 5 cents, and to many other distant re- 
gions, as Japan, Australia, etc. 

The Colorado Beetle and Paris 
Green.—The potato beetle is very active, and it has 
been necessary to use Paris green as soonas the potatoes 
have appeared above the ground. Many persons who 
allowed their potatoes to be destroyed last year, are 
anxious to save them this season, and the inquiries for 
pure Paris green are very frequent. We have been at 
some trouble to learn all about the sources of supply of 
thisarticle. Devoe & Co., of Fulton and William streets, 
New York, manufacture a pure article, and in cases 
where local dealers cannot supply it, are willing to sup- 
ply it direct to consumers. A very convenient manner 
of procuring it is in 14-1. or larger cans, which can be 
sent cheaply and safely by express, and if too large for 
one can be divided amongst neighbors. The utmost 
caution must be observed in using this article, as it is a 
deadly poison, whether taken by the mouth or in a wound. 





Sals for Stock.—“G.” It is not always 
safe to keep a large quantity of salt where stock can get 
free access to it. Sometimes an animal will take too 
much of it, in which cas@ it is an active irritant poison. 





German Millet.—“ A. C.,’’ East Cleveland, 
Ohio. German millet is a form of the Hungarian grass. 
It is a good crop tu raise for fodder on good soil, and may 
be sown late this month or in July. Two pecks of seed 
should be sown per acre. 





As Usual, the Reader will find a full dis- 
play by good parties, of a great variety of plants, im- 
plements, machinery, and many other things, as set 
forth on the second cover and some other pages of this 
Journal. One can there learn, without going from his 
fire-side, concerning a multitude of articles and enter- 








prises, Those in charge of that department are instruct- 
ed to “admit no quacks or quackery, and only those who 
have the ability and the intention to do what they prom- 
ise to do in their advertisements.” Our readers will find 
it profitable to take a stroll all through this department, 
not only to find the best places to get what they want, but 
also to gather useful business hints by seeing what others 
are doing, what they say, and how they say it. It is al- 
ways well when corresponding with these men in order- 
ing, inquiring, sending for circulars, etc., to inform them 
that you made their acquaintance through the pages of 
the American Agriculturist ; it will do no harm, and may 
be of double advantage. 

Sprouting Secd for Late Plant- 
ing.—“ W.,” Fayette Co., Ill. When seed intended for 
late planting is sprouted, it is necessary to plant it as 
soon as the germ has started, and with great care. Ifthe 
sprout dries, or is broken off, the seed will be worthless, 


Cow Leaking Milk.—C. L. B.,” Kent 
Co.,R.I. The cause of a cow leaking milk, isa loose- 
ness of the muscular ring, which closes the orifice of the 
teat. There is no cure for this. The leaking may be 
prevented, to some extent, if not altogether, by milking 
the cow three times a day. It has been recommended to 
apply to the ends of the teats, after milking, a drop of 
photographer's collodion. 

Humbugs—The War.—The usual hum- 
bug article is crowded out this month by the war map, 
which seemed to us to be an important matter for many 
of our readers who have not at hand full charts of the 
country which is now the scene of a great struggle that 
may run into one of the greatest wars of this century. 
It may come to a speedy termination, but may yet in- 
volve the greater portion of Europe. Our Map, with the 
accompanying notes, will be found quite instructive. 
It will furnish an interesting geographical lesson for the 
children in every family, and we suggest that they be 
questioned both on the map and the notes, so as to fix 
the figures, etc., in their memories. 
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American Agriculturist for June 


Is a valuable number, containing, among other things, 
full Calendar of Work for the Month, with many direc- 
tions and suggestions ; a very complete, clearly printed 
Map of the entire Seat of War, and comprehensive notes 
of size and population of Russia and Turkey, population 
of 25 of the cities, the Black Sea, Danube, etc.; Portraits 
and Description of eight Prize Dogs of six leading va- 
rieties ; Peter Henderson on Nurseries and Greenhouses 
Here and Abroad ; Ogden Farm Papers ; Science Applied 
to Farming ; a $2,000 Cottage, with engraved plans, and 
all items of cost; Arabian and Percheron Horses, with 
illustrations; Among the Farmers, by One of Them, a 
famous Stone Barn, Dairying, Shipping Horses ; Talk on 
Farm Crops, Corn and Beans ; Horse Diseases; a dozen 
Farm Implements and Conveniences, with descriptions 
and 20 engravings; Pure Milk for Villages ; Frauds in 
Butter; Lessons from Russian Agriculture ; New Enemy 
to our Forest Trees; Sundry Ornamental Plants, etc., 
with engravings; Prof. Gray on Fertilization; Faith 
Rochester's Practical Talks with Housekeepers; Mos- 
quito and Fly Guards; three illustrated pages for Boys 
and Girls, etc., etc.—15 cents a number, $1.60 a year. 
Orange Judd Company, New York. 
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**A Fairbanks ”’ is a convenient synonym 
for a weighing machine or scales, as nearly perfect of its 
kind as it is possible to procure, whether it occupies a 
place on the druggist’s counter, or is ata freight depot, 
and large enough to weigh a loaded train. The firm of 
Fairbanks & Co. have a world-wide reputation, and we 
are glad to learn that, since the Centennial, their already 
importa»t foreign trade has increased in a most gratify- 
ing manner. Every well appointed farm should have the 
means of weighing every thing that is sold from it or 
bought for it,and this can be supplied by Fairbanks & Co. 








North Carolina ahead of New Jers 
sey.—Those who do not know what improvement has 
taken place in the past few years, regard the Southern 
States as much behind others in agricultural progress. 
So far from this being the case, Georgia has a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, that for real usefulness to the farm- 
ers of the State, is superior to any other we know of. 
Later, North Carolina has waked up, and an Experiment 
Station has just been organized, and placed in charge of 
Prof. A. R. Ledoux, who will at once exercise a control 
over the fertilizer trade similar to that which exists in 
Connecticut. Last winter the Board of Agriculture of 
New Jersey, applied to the Legislature of that State for 
a small appropriation to start an Experiment Station. 
The Legislature, composed largely of lawyers, laughed 
down and turned the affair intoridicule. The legislators 
of North Carolina, in this respect, are more wide-awake 
to the interests of the farmers than those of New Jersey. 





Small Fruit Culture in N. J.— 
There is no doubt that the growing of strawberries and 
other small fruits for market, began in those portions of 
New Jersey opposite to New York. The business, now 
s0 important and extended, had a very small beginning ; 
at first the growers took their own fruit to the city in 
small baskets, strung on poles, and hawked it about the 
streets. At the Annual Meeting of the N. J. State Hor- 
ticultural Society, Mr. C. W. Idell called attention to the 
fact that but little is known of the early history of this 
culture, and gave a number of interesting items which 
he had gathered in conversation with some of the “‘old- 
est inhabitants” of Bergen Co. These gave the Society 
a desire to know more, and a committee was appointed 
to gather statistics and materials for a history of small 
fruit culture in the State. We hope that all who have 
any facts concerning the introduction of the early varie- 
ties of these fruits, or any other points in the history 
of the culture, will place themselves in correspondence 
with C. W. Idell, 227 Washington St., N. Y. 





The American Pomological Soci- 
ety will hold its 16th biennial session at Baltimore, Md., 
on Sept. 12th next, and continue for three days. It is 
none too early for distant members to so arrange their 
plans as to be present at this, which promises to be a 
most interesting gathering. We learn from friends in 
Baltimore that preparations for the meeting are already 
going forward. The Maryland Horticultural Society, at 
whose invitation the Society meets there, will hold their 
Annual Exhibition at the same time, and hope to out-do 
themselves. Col. Wilder, whose health has been a cause 
of anxiety, now writes cheerfully of his improved con- 
dition, and hopes to be in the President’s chair, a hope 
in which all pomologists will join. 

Autamn Fairs.—Nebraska, and Washing- 
ton Co., R. I.—the far East and the far West, set an ex- 
ample that other States and Counties should follow. 
They have decided when their fairs are to be held, and 
give us timely notice. We hope that secretaries of State 
and other Societies will favor us with early notice of 
the holding of their fairs. We would suggest to the 
County Societies the propriety of naming the Stave in 
their circulars. ‘* Washington Co.” or “ Franklin Co.,”’ 
are not especially definite as to locality. 

Fertilizing value of Apple Pom. 
ace.—“C. G. 8.,’’ Dauphin Co., Pa. Apple pomace has 
very little value as a fertilizer. The best manner of us- 
ing it is to feed it to cows, swine, and horses, all of 
which will readily eat it, either when fresh, or preserved 
in barrels or even in a compact heap. It will remain fit 
for use for several months, and when fed in small quan- 
tities, will be a healthful addition to the ordinary feed. 
If used for manure, it should be composted with lime, 
when it will be worth as much as so much swamp muck. 





Poland-China Record.—We are glad 
to notice that a Record for pure bred Poland-China Swine 
is proposed, and hope it will be carried into execution. 
We understand that Mr. Carl Freigan, of Washington, 
Fayette Co., Ohio, proposes to undertake the work. Un- 
der the system proposed by him, of recording anything 
that may be sent in, doubtless much mischief may re- 
sult. This werk should be under the supervision of an 
association of breeders, who would be interested in pre- 








serving the purity of the breed, and not be controlled by 
one individual, with whom profit may be the chief object. 
This popular and valuable breed of swine should not be 
exposed to the possible injury that might result from 
the recording, and endorsement, of ill bred animals, as a 
hitherto good reputation might be seriously endangered. 


New White Hydrangea *‘*Thomus 
Hogg.°*—In October last, we gave some account of 
this as a new addition to our collections, of great prom- 
ise, and gave an engraving which, being much reduced 
in size, failed to giv2a proper idea of the plant. Re- 
cently, through the attention of Mr. John Cadness, of 
Flushing, L. I., the florist into whose hands the plant 
fortunately fell, we have been able to see a fair specimen. 
A stem 15 inches high is surmounted by a broad cluster 
which is but a trifie short of a foot across; the individu- 
al florets are from two to two and a half inches across. 
Like the common Hydrangeas the flowers of this are at 
first greenish, but at length, when fully developed, be- 
come of a cicar full white. This is manifestly one of 
the finest plants of late years, and Mr. Hogg and Mr. 
Cadness, the one as the discoverer, and the other as the 
disseminator, deserve the thanks and congratulations of 
all lovers of fine plants. 

To prevent Calves from Sucking. 
—“C. C. P.,”’ Galveston, Texas. In the American Agri- 
culturist of November, 1876, a description and illustra- 
tion were given of a perforated bit to be worn by wean- 
ing calves, for the purpose of preventing them from 
suckirg. Very full directions are there given so that the 
bit may be made by any blacksmith. 

Gapes in Chickens,.—“ 0. K.,”’ Hart Co., 
Ky. To prevent gapes in chickens, it is only necessary 
to have each year fresh ground upon which fowls have 
not been previously kept. ._This may be done, either by 
spading old ground deeply each year, or providing a 
different locality for the poultry yard. 





Carting Nightsoil.—“ Subscriber,” Pem- 
berton, N. J. It would not pay to cart nightsoil 15 
miles if it were mixed with several times its bulk of 
coarse coal ashes. For the cost of cartage, (say $3) 100 Ths. 
of guano could be bought, which would be worth as much 
as 1000 Ibs. of ordinary wet night soil, free from ashes. 

Hiow to Treat a Biting Horse.— 
“J.J.C.,” Hartford, Wis. If the horse is dangerous 
use a muzzle; if not so bad as that, punish the animal 
at each attempt to bite by a smart blow on the nose with 
a switch or a slap with the open hand. 





Questions relating to Pouitry.— 
““M. J. McC.,”’ Hartford, Ct. The thickened scales on 
the legs of poultry are caused by a mite, similar to the 
scab-mite of the sheep, which burrows beneath the skin. 
The remedy is to apply to the legs of the fowls a mix- 
ture of one ounce of lard, one teaspoonful of kerosene 
oil, and one teaspoonful of sulphur, well mixed and 
rubbed together. Rub this on the affected legs every 
night, until a cure is effected. Leg-weakness may be 
prevented or cured by giving in the feed a teaspoonful 
of cayenne pepper and one of sulphate of iron, (copper- 
as), for every dozen fowls, once in two days, and con- 
tinued fora week. Wheat is perhaps the best food for 
poultry as a steady diet. Too much corn is not good. 


Weight of Pigs.—tThe Secretary of Lan- 
caster Co., (Pa.) Agricultural Society, sends the follow- 
ing account of cight pigs raised by Levi W. Groff, of Lan- 
caster Co., being the first litter of a young sow; they 
were dropped June 16th, °%6. On Nov. 27th, three of the 
smallest of the lot, then 5 months and 10 days old, were 
killed, the dressed weight of each respectively was 139, 
151and 159 tbs. On Jan. 2d, 77, the remaining five pigs, 
then 6 months and 16 days old, were killed, the dressed 
weight was respectively 201, 214, 228, 229 and 231 Ibs. 
Total net weight of last five killed being 1,103 tbs., 
an average of 2203/, ths. net weight cach. The average 
age of the lot was 182} days. Average net weight, 194 tbs, 





Wheat Bran asa Fertilizer.—‘ F. 
M. N.,*’ Moscow, N. Y. Wheat bran contains consider- 
able fertilizing constituents, but yet it would not be an 
economical fertilizer. Peruvian guano at 3 cents a pound, 
bone and meat dust, or a mixture of superphosphate of 
lime and fish scrap, would, either of them, be much 
cheaper and more rapidly effective. The best and most 
profitable manner of utilizing wheat bran would be to 
feed it to pigs, or other animals, and save their manure, 

The Effects of the European War 
upon American Agriculture.—The first effects 
of the warin Europe upon the produce market in this 
country may easily tend to mislead. The sharp rise in 
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prices which occurred, was chiefly speculative and rapid- 
ly lost itself in a. sudden reaction—leaving, however, a 
permanent though not very large advance. The effects 
of the war upon the produce business, haye peg 
largely discounted, and preparations have been made 
to meet it for some time back. Should the war be pro- 
longed, it is not probable that we shall see any sudden 
greatly increased demand for provisions or grain, but 
such a steady drain towards Europe as will keep the 
markets at least in a satisfactory condition, Everywhere 
except in the Cotton States a healthy business will prob- 
ably be maintained ; but there the demand for cotton 
may fall off and prices subside somewhat. The very 
plain interest of farmers everywhere wil! be to grow as 
much of food crops as possible. In the South this will 
help to mitigate the possible loss of a market for some 
cotton and keep the price of a reduced crop toa higher 
average. In the East, North, and West, it will give 
farmers plenty of salable produce, which if it does not 
bring high prices, will at least secure satisfactory profits, 

Shropshire Sheep.—“T. M. G.,” Peconic, 
L.I. The best flock of Shropshires in America, is that 
of H. M. Cochrane, of the Province of Quebec, Canada, 
These are very valuable sheep, and are rather strangely 
neglected by our breeders. They are intermediate, both 
in wool and flesh, between the Cotswold and Southdown, 





Pettengill’s Newspaper Directory 
and Advertiser’s Hand-Book.— The welt 
known advertising firm of Messrs. 8. M. Pettengill & Co, 
have just issued their ‘‘Advertiscr’s Hand-Book” for 1877, 
This is a complete and thorough list of all the news. 
papers and other periodicals published in the United 
States and British America. It contains also a list of 
newspapers by counties, for the special convenience of 
such advertisers as desire to cover certain nortions of 
any of the States. The work is in every way cceditable 
to the enterprising firm who issue it. As a Record, with 
description of the entire press of the country, it is in- 
teresting and valuable to any one. Octavo, 344 pages, 
bound in cloth. Price $1.00—by mail. 


Questions Concerning Buitter.— 
“T. A. G.,” Livermore, Colorado. Barrels in which but- 
ter is packed, should be perfectly clean and free from any 
odor or taint, otherwise the butter will absorb it. An 
underground cellar, or cave, would be an excellent place 
for the storage of butter, provided it was well ventilated 
and free from bad odors. Ordinary soft-finish muslin 
may be used to pack butter in, after it has been thorongh- 
ly washed and then soaked in clean brine. Common 
barrel salt, if it is pure, may be used for dairy purposes, 
but it should be previously crushed fine, by rolling it 
with a large pastry roller, or pounding it with a mallet. 
It is best to use pure salt, such as the Ashton salt, or 
Onondaga factory filled. For making brine for packing 
butter in barrels, good ordinary salt will do, if the brine 
is boiled, and skimmed, and strained. 





Profit in Poultry.—“D.H.M.” Lancaster, 
Pa. We do not think that one half of those persons 
who keep poultry as a special business make ends meet, 
unless they sell eggs or fowls at fancy prices. Every 
onc can not do this. Those only succeed who have more 
than usual tact, patience, perserverance, and aptness to 
learn, if they have not already had experience on a farm. 
It is not advisable for any person to embark in the busi- 
ness largely at first. butit would be wise to begin in a 
small way and let it grow by success. 





Feeding a Brood Mare. — “kK. §.,” 
Lake Park, Minn. It is no injury to a mare with foal to 
be fed with a moderate quantity of grain, the quantity 
depending upon her usual rations, if the grain is good 
and sound, and is not solely corn. Corn and oats will do 
very well, but oats alone is the best food along with hay. 
On good pasture, when not working, the mare needs no 


grain. To starve the mare is bad for the colt. 





Straw berries.— Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irv- 
ington, N. J., a celebrated grower of strawherries, invites 
all interested in the culture of that fruit to visit his place 
about the middle of June, to examine his large collection 
of varieties, mostly seedlings of his own raising. 





The Department of Agriculture. 
—Many journals and individuals, assuming that some 
one is to be appointed Commissioner of Agriculture in 
place of the venerable Mr. Watts, are busying them” 
selves with nominating his successor. We have been 
asked to advocate the appoirtment of no less than six 
different persons, and several agricultural journals have 
made their nominations—some of which are eminently 
unfit to be made. We are not especially enthusiastic in 
the matter, for so long as the Department is kept. upom 
its present footing, it really does not make so very much. 
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difference as to who is at its head. The insignificant 
salary, and the limited appropriations with which to 
work, are not very tempting toa competent man, and we 
doubt if we should be doing a friendly act to urge the 
appointment of any one to a place where his opportuni- 
ties for usefulness are restricted, and where, to eke ont a 
livelihood, he has to quarter his family in the garret 
of the Department Building, and put its members 
and servants on the pay-roll. So long as members of 
Congress look upon the Department as a means of sup- 
plying their constituents with garden seeds, and the 
Commissioner and his subordinates have to lobby for the 
ycarly appropriation and to keep their present meagre 
salaries from being cut down; we do not consider the 
position of Commissioner a desirable one. It is true 
that almost any one would do more with his meagre 
means than any former Commissioner has yet done, and 
several of those whose names have been mentioned 
would be a great improvement upon the present incum- 
bent, though even he is vastly better than some who are 
named. Still we look for arcform that goes much deeper 
than a mere change of Commissioners, Let Congress 
appoint a commission composed of representative agri- 
culturists from every partof the country. Let these con- 
sider, Ist. “an the general government do any thing for 
the advancement of agriculture? 2d. What can it do? 
3d. What will it cost todo it? Lastly. Who is the man 
to direct it? In this way the Department could be put 
on a proper footing: then give it al] the money it can use- 
fully employ, and if at the end of five years no results 
appear, stop appropriations and shut up shop. Were 
this done, we should here no more calls for a Grasshop- 
per Commission ; no more meetings to get some one ap- 
pointed Commissioner of Forestry ; no more millions of 
dollars running hopelessly to waste by ‘“ hog-cholera,”’ 
and perhaps we should hear no move feeding of pigs and 
pouliry on Department seeds, 


Basket Items continued 
on page 233. 
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An Exhibition of Dogs in New York. 
capes 

One of the most popular of the exhibitions that 
have occurred in many years, was recently given in 
New York City. This was what is known among 
dog-fanciers arid breeders as a “‘bench show”? of 
dogs. It was given under the auspices of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, of New York City, and turned 
out to be very successful. Many thousand persons 
visited the show, and the extensive building, the 
Hippodrome, formerly occupied by Barnum’s Me- 
nagerie, was crowded for the three days of the ex- 
hibition. Heretofore dog-shows have been unknown 
in this country, at least to any noteworthy extent, 
but in England they are a conspicuous feature of 
agricultural shows, and many very extensive exhi- 
bitions are devoted exclusively to these animals. 
In that country, dogs are carefully bred and well 
kept, and many farmers are as enthusiastic dog- 
fanciers and breeders as any sportsmen. Conse- 
quently, there are very few complaints of tres- 
passing and depredations upon flocks, although as 
many sheep are kept in that small island as in our 
own extensive territory, which is many times as 
large. As ‘‘ every dog will have his day,’’ itis to be 
hoped that the American dog may have his, and 
this animal, useful or desirable for his virtues, may, 
by proper care and higher consideration, be freed 
from his vices, consequent upon his ignorance and 
poor care, and be enabled to hold the place in cre- 
ation for which he was undoubtedly intended. The 
dog deserves a better fate than he generally meets, 
and if well bred, well kept, and well trained, may 
be made a useful and respectable animal. The 
popularity which the bench show has met, proves 
the consideration in which he is held, and will un- 
doubtedly result not only in a repetition of the show 
in the City of New York, but will make similar 
shows popular elsewhere, and tend to elevate him 
in public opinion. Heretofore much of the bad 
reputation in which dogs, especially sporting and 
hunting dogs, have been held, has been owing to 
the inconsiderate and selfish conduct of ignorant 
and irresponsible hunters (who are neither sports- 
men nor gentlemen), and who have no idea of, nor 
care for, the rights of the owners of the ground 
over which they trespass in pursuit of game, or of 
the fields which the dogs scour over and the flocks 
which they are permitted or encouraged to chase 





and worry. This must all be changed, if sports- 
men desire to have the sympathy of the farmers and 
the privilege of hunting over their grounds. 

It is that a better understanding between farm- 
ers and sportsmen may be brought about, that 
we have noticed this exhibition, and give por- 
traits of some of the prize dogs on page 201. The 
dogs represented were selected as excellent types of 
their different races, although not all of them were 
prize-winners. Prizes are given at these shows for 
beauty, not for usefulness, as the true qualities of 
the hunting dog do not lie in color or form, but in 
keenness of scent, sagacity, and docility. The set- 
ter and the pointer excel in these qualities, and the 
two setters, Nellie and Flora, whose portraits are 
given, are known to us as having more than an or- 
dinary endowment of these canine virtues. Nellie, 
3 years old, is owned by Milo Seagars, Blooming- 
burg, Sullivan county, N. Y., a noted fancier and 
breeder of dogs. Flora is the property of W. C. 
Waters, No. 1 John street, New York. 

The pointer, Daisy, which took the first prize, is 
owned by Dr. A. R. Strachan, of the City of New 
York. The Chesapeake dog is a native race of 
Spaniel, and is used in duck hunting, so common 
in that locality. This breed is celebrated for its 
endurance and vigor, taking to the water in pursuit 
of game amidst ice and snow, and never flinching 
from work or exposure. This devotion to the 
wishes of its master is one of the most conspicuous 
canine virtues. This dog is named Trip, owned by 
C. H. Tilghman, of Easton, Md., and took first prize. 

The shepherd’s dog is the true farm dog, and no 
breed excels this in intelligence. To one who ob- 
serves him handling a flock of sheep, he seems to 
possess reasoning powers ; in fact, one experienced 
in his ways, can scarcely doubt that he does reason. 
The fine specimen shown is Tom Ridley, first-prize 
dog, owned by Mr. F. Bronson, of Wall street, New 
York. The pair of beagles shown are the property 
of Jesse Sherwood, of Edina, Mo. This class of 
dogs are generally tri-colored—black, tan, and 
white—and are used for hunting rabbits or foxes. 
They are a very handsome dog, and hunt in packs 
or pairs. The magnificent mastiff, of whose vigil- 
ance, bravery, tenacity, and patience—and at the 
same time, gentleness when off duty—so many 
stories have been told, is well represented in the 
specimen whose portrait is given. This is Vandal, 
owned by an English gentleman, from Liverpool. 
—We have no space to further describe the in- 
cidents of this bench show. 
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The Prices of Nursery and Greenhouse 
Products Abroad and at Home, 


BY PETER HENDERSON. 
—<—— 


While the price of labor {s from one-third to one- 
half more in this country than in Europe, nearly all 
the products of the nursery, greenhouse, or garden, 
are sold lower here than there,—not merely lower, 
but in a majority of cases at less than half the 
price. ,In nursery stock, I have the authority of 
Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, of Rochester, N. Y., for 
stating that, in many leading articles in fruit trees, 
the differences in prices in favor of this country 
are as follows: In England, “Standard” Apple- 
trees are quoted at $18 per 100; the same quality 
are sold here at $12 per 100. Dwarf Pear-trees 
there sell at $35 per 100; here at $15 per 100. Stan- 
dard Pear, Plum and Cherry-trees average in Eng- 
land $18 per 100; here $15 per 100. Apricots and 
Nectarines are sold for about the same price here 
and in England,but Peach-trees, which are sold here 
at. an average of $70 per 1000, are there sold at $150 
per 1000. The general assortment of ornamental 
trees and shrubs show a corresponding average in 
favor of lower prices here. In greenhouse or bed- 
ding plants, the difference in favor of our lower 
rates here is even greater, both at wholesale and 
retail. Roses, for example, which are sold lower 
in Europe than almost anything else, can rarely be 
purchased at less than $15 per 100; here, the same 
quality, averages $12 per 100. Carnations, or Pinks, 
which are quoted in England as specially low at 
$20 per 100, are sold here at $12 per 100, Ferns 











sold here at $8 per 100, are offered at $12 there ; 
Tuberoses and Gladioluses that are sold here at $4, 
are quoted there at least double these rates, 
while, to take the average of bedding or green- 
house plants, that may average here $10 per 100 to 
the trade, are offered to us by the wholesale Eng- 
lish houses as specially low, at $12 per 100. 

Owing to the unusually dry weather of last sum- 
mer, nearly all our stock Fuchsias were destroyed, 
so that we had to import from London; the price 
paid was $25 per 100, the very same quality that we 
sell at $12 per 100, In prices at retail, particularly 
for new plants, the prices paid in Europe are fully 
four times more than what we charge here. For 
example, a new rose, when first offered, is sold in 
London at £1. 1s., the plant, about $6; here, the 
first sales of the same ars at from $2 to $3 each. 
New Fuchsias or Geraniums are rarely sold in Lon- 
don at less than $3 each ; here we think we are get- 
ting well paid if we get one-fourth of that sum. 
In addition to the greater price paid for the article 
itself, they invariably saddle us with the expense of 
boxes and packing, often no small item, which here 
is rarely charged by the florists. If we add to these, 
our 30 per cent. duty, which our government in its 
wisdom exacts for these perishable commodities, 
it may well be wondered that Europe can ever sell 
to us at all, particularly when it is known that at 
least one half of the imported plants are lost by in- 
jury sustained in transit. The question arises, how 
can our nurserymen and florists sell so much lower, 
and make the business pay—for that they do make 
it pay quite as well as European growers do, there 
is but little doubt. The answer to this is, the 
known fact that the high cost of labor, has long ago 
forced us to use our ingenuity in simplifying our 
work. What we do with the plow, the English 
gardener still thinks it necessary to do with the 
spade. What we do with our horse or hand culti- 
vator, he still does with the hoe, and often a very 
primitive sort of hoe at that. Where we use stakes 
and labels that are made by machinery, they, in 
many cases, yet make them by hand, when a single 
one, actually, costs as much in labor as do a hun- 
dred when made by machinery. When it comes to 
the manual operations, necessary in the propaga- 
ting and growing of greenhouse plants, the same 
waste of labor is apparent. Our average propaga- 
tor will take off, make, and set in bench, 1,000 eut- 
tings per day ; at the rate I saw the propagators of 
two of the leading establishments in London work- 
ing, when there a few years ago, 1 doubt if the 
average was 200 a day, and when we tell them that 
some of our crack workmen can place 10,000 rooted 
cuttings in pots in 10 hours, they honestly think it 
false, for probably not more than one-third of that 
number has ever been done in the same time there. 
Ido not wish to be understood that the English 
gardener can not move as rapidly as the American 
can, but custom there clogs his hands with un- 
necessary work, to accomplish the object desired. 
The other day « man of 40 years of age presented 
himself to me, with credentials from a long estab- 
lished Edinburgh firm, stating him to be an expe- 
rienced propagator and cultivator of plants. To 
test his capabilities, I handed him a lot of rose cut- 
tings to prepare, every one of which he cut at an eye 
or joint, in the approved orthodox style of a quar- 
ter of a century ago ; all propagators of experience 
here have long known, that this is not only a great 
waste of material, but a still greater waste of time, 
and we never do it unless in particular cases that 
very rarely occur. I might mention scores of 
similar operations which are performed abroad 
in a manner which seem to us as primitive as this. 

Those who have studied the subject, tell us that 
from the specimens of the “ stone period,” at the 
Smithsonian Institution at Washington, there is 
reason to believe that it took some thousands of 
years for our “rude forefathers ’’ to discover that 
the handles could be better fastened to their ham- 
mers of stone, by drilling a hole through them, 
than by lashing. them to the handles with thongs ; 
and it is a matter of not very ancient history, that 
in parts of the South of Ireland the plow was at- 
tached to the horses’ tails, and that a great row was 
the consequence when some meddling innovator 
suggested a change. It appears that mankind, 
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ir. all ages, is naturally conservative, and it takes 
years, sometimes centuries, to get out of old ruts. 
If, while paying for labor one-third more, we can 
sell our garden products here nearly one-half 
lower than in Europe, the conclusion is inevitable, 
that we have learned how to make our labor more 
effective than they do. 

The adage, that ‘‘ A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country,’’ is true in this matter as 
in many others; for we find that most Americans 


. having horticultural tastes, when visiting Europe, 


buy largely there, their plants costing them, when 
duties are added, three times as much for half dead 
trees or plants, as they would pay at home for 
healthy ones. It is often the case, especially with 
fruits, that the varieties purchased are utterly use- 
less for our climate. For example, the Jargonelle 
Pear, Ribston Pippin Apple, and Keen’s Seedling 
Strawberry, still hold a first place in the English 
gardens, while experience has shown them to be 
worthless here. So with many ornamental trees ; 
beautiful as are the varieties of English Holly 
and Rhododendrons, hundreds of Americans have 
poured down anathemas on the heads of European 
nurserymen for selling them plants as “‘hardy,’’ 
that the frosts of our Northern States or the hot 
sun of the South, utterly destroyed the first season. 
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Ogden Farm Papers—No. 88. 


BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 





_—_ 


The observation has been made that I have 
shown, in selecting material for these papers, an 
undue partiality for the Jersey race of cattle, while 
Short-horns, Ayrzhires, Dutch, etc., are equally 
entitled to consideration and equally important in 
American agriculture. All this is quite true, but 
the criticism, so far as it is a fair one, would apply 
equally to pretty nearly the whole range of topics 
that I have considered during the past eight years. 
If any justification of my course is necessary, it is 
found in the title and in the first number of this 
series of papers. Believing that the most valuable 
thing that a farmer can tell to his brother farmers 
is that which he has learned in connection with his 
own business experience, and that any single 
farm, carefully considered, offers enough for any 
writer’s general theme, I adopted at the outset the 
plan of confining myself almost exclusively to that 
which Ogden Farm should have to teach. 

There has never been at Ogden Farm a Short- 
horn cow, nor an Ayrshire, nor a Dutch one. We 
set out at the beginning of our operation with a 
herd of Jerseys, and our experience has been con- 
fined exclusively to their breeding and management, 
and to the manufacture of butter from their milk. 
Everything else in our work has been incidental 
to the prosecution of this one industry, which has 
been so interwoven with my text, and has so fully 
occupied my practical contemplation, that my abil- 
ity to write about cattle at all has been closely con- 
fined to the Jerseys. For nine years past, and since 
its organization, I have been the pedigree-keeper 
of the American Jersey Cattle Club. In short, I 
have been strictly a specialist, and in writing these 
papers, I have always acted on the theory—which I 
believe to be a sound one—that the most instruc- 
tive writing is done by specialists, and that their 
work is valuably chiefly when they confine them- 
selves strictly to their specialties. 

The Short-horn interest is a far more important 
one than the Jersey interest. The amount of capi- 
tal invested in thorough-breds of this race would 
buy up all the Jersey cattle in America ten times 
over. Especially in view of the rapidly growing 
business of exporting heavy American beef to Eng- 
land—an industry which promises to become one 
of the leading outlets for the products of American 
agriculture; the Short-horn interest comes still 
more to the front as the most important connected 
with the breeding of live stock. The Ayrshires 
are good cows, wonderfully good, so are the Dutch, 
and the milk and cheese interests of the country 
are so great that the importance of improving these 
breeds can hardly be overestimated. Short-horns, 
Ayrshires and Dutch cattle have very able advo- 








cates: men who are thoroughly well qualified to set 
forth their good merits. Iam sure that the man- 
agers of the American Agriculturist would be only 
too glad to receive well-written articles giving 
practical information as to the breeding and man- 
agement of these different races. Were I to at- 
tempt, as has been suggested, to write about them 
in these papers, I should enter a field separated 
from Ogden Farm by a very long lane, and should 
show in the first dozen lines a very decided unfit- 
ness for the task. Silence concerning these breeds 
must be assigned solely to the above considera- 
tions. Repeated reference to the Jerseys must be 
equally ascribed to the fact that my prominent in- 
terest and constant observation and investigation 
are applied to this breed. 

Incidental to the business of farming, I have 
undertaken to give to the readers of the American 
Agriculturist a clear understanding of what my busi- 
ness has developed and suggested. Just as I was 
led by the draining of the farm to describe the de- 
tails and principles of the work; by the usc of 
wind-mills to relate my experience with the differ- 
ent kinds of mills, and pumps, and tanks; by my 
professional work as a Sanitary Engineer to de- 
scribe what seemed to be the best means for get- 
ting rid of the liquid wastes of farm-house kitch- 
ens; by steaming a poor quality of purchased hay 
and corn-stalks to discuss the advantages and prac- 
tical details of these processes ; by soiling, to write 
about green rye and corn-fodder, and later about 
prickly comfrey ; so I have been led by my experi- 
ence with Jersey cattle to write about them. 

Had circumstances made me acquainted with 
the more valuable Short-horns, I trust I should 
have been an equally enthusiastic advocate of the 
merits of that race. As itis, the one thing I have to 
say that is worth hearing about in cattle is about 
Jersey cattle, and it must at least be accepted as a 
fact that the value to the agriculture of our coun- 
try of the increase in the amount of butter to be 
derived from a given amount of food, and ef the 
increase in its market value due to improved qual- 
ity, is a sufficiently important interest to claim fre- 
quent reference in a little corner of the American 
Agriculturist. 

If it is occasionally hinted that we are ‘ adver- 
tising the Jerseys,” it is fair to reply that this is 
not the purpose of our writing. That, to a certain 
extent, this is an incidental effect of the writing, 
is, of course, true, but it is equally true of every- 
thing that is written by anybody about anything 
that anybody has to sell. In making known and 
in demonstrating by statistics the value of the Jer- 
sey as a dairy cow, 1am simply giving information 
that any dairyman will be the better for appre- 
ciating. If he is led by my writing to buy a Jersey 
cow, that natural result of his acquisition of knowl- 
edge can only benefit him. 





I am just now engaged in directing the draining 
of two swamps. One of them is the swamp in 
Massachusetts to which I have previously referred, 
and in which the experimental wind-mill pump 
proved to have too little capacity for its work ; the 
other is in New Jerscy, a tide-water swamp sepa- 
rated from an estuary of the Delaware river by a 
dyke. Formerly the fall of the tide afforded sufii- 
cient drainage, but the drying and compacting of 
the peaty soil reduced its level to such an extent 
that, especially in seasons of heavy rain, the low 
water sluice gate outlet has become insufficient. 
It can now be kept in good condition only by some 
artificial means. The plan adopted is mechanical 
draining by wind-power, and an 18-foot wind-mill 
is being erected. For each of these swamps I am 
constructing a modification of the drainage pump 
exhibited at Philadelphia, which has long been in 
use in Holland, the ‘‘ Fijnje’’ draining-pump. The 
drawings exhibited were of a steam-pump of ninety 
(90) horse-power, capable of raising about 9,000 
gallons of water per minute against a head of twelve 
(12) feet. My pump has a capacity of only about 
160 gallons per minute. 

The peculiarity of the pump is, that its water- 
way is so large that no appreciable loss of power 
will be caused by friction, as is the case in nearly 
all of our pumps driven by wind or by steam. The 
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construction is very simple. The working parts 
are of brass and of iron, and the chambers and 
outlets of wood. The whole pump is placed go far 
below the lowest pumping level as to be always 
submerged beyond the influence of ice. The pump 
may be regarded as part of the dam by which the 
land is separated from the outlet stream. It has 
gates which open freely in the direction of the 
flow, so that without reference to the working of 
the pump, should the water inside rise higher than 
the water outside, the flow is automatic—as in the 
ease of the common sluice gate. All that the pump 
does is to increase the movement of the water 
when highest inside, and to keep up the flow when 
highest outside. The delivery pipe discharges at 
the lowest drainage level outside the dyke, so that 
the pump has only to work against the resistance 
of the actual head of the water. At low tide, in 
the New Jersey swamp, the lift will never be more 
than two feet, and at high tide, seven feet. With 
a pump arranged to throw the water over a dyke, 
which must be two feet or so above the highest tide 
level, the pump would always have to work against 
a 9-foot head. The economy of power in the 
arrangement adopted is very great, and will allow 
the pump to work in lighter and lighter winds, as 
the tide level descends. With a fair breeze, the 
work would be done by a 14-foot mill, but in agri- 
cultural drainage it is important that the discharge 
should be as continuous as possible, and it is best 
to use a mill which will work in a light breeze. 





The subject of village life for fermers, which 
was first broached in these papers a year or more 
ago, and which has been subsequently treated of 
in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly,”? and in ‘Scribner's 
Monthly,’”’ has attracted more general attention 
than had seemed probable. The benefit that would 
result to the farmer’s family, and ultimately, the 
great benefit that would result to the general inier- 
ests of farming, from the fact that the life would 
be made attractive to the better class of farmers’ 
sons and daughters, seemed undoubted. The 
drawbuck, if there is a drawback, lies in the dan- 
ger that the cost of living would ‘be somewhat in- 
creased. That is to say, a more attractive life 
involves some attractions, such as better dress, 
which would cost more money. Ou the whole, an 
investigation of the subject seems to show that, 
so far as the actual business expexses are con- 
cerned, the saving in some directions would be as 
great as the enhanced outlay in others. There only 
remains the question whether farming is capable 
of bearing even the slight additional expense that 
improved conditions of life imply. As this cannot 
be answered by any practical experience at hand, 
it would be safer to assume that farming itself 
would not bear this further tax. We must there- 
fore seek some means to turn to profit the working 
force which village life would bring together. 

The Shakers have been, thus far, very successful. 
While carrying on their farms in the best manner, 
they have, by a concentration of their forces, so as 
to allow odds and ends of time, and the work of 
women and children to be turned to account, been 
able to carry on a number of small manufacturing 
interests—making brooms, baskets, chairs, pre- 
serves, etc., putting up seeds, herbs, etc., which 
have been eminently profitable, and which have 
in no wise interfered with their farming. 

I am told that in some of the villages of Cape 
Cod, nearly every member of every family who is 
either too old, or too young or too feeble for regu- 
lar work, is constantly employed, from one end of 
the year to the other, in tying the strings into Den- 
nison’s tags. In another village in Massachusetts, 
which is surrounded by pine lands, and where pine 
trees are the chief crop of all but the best land, 
the only money producing industry of the commu- 
nity is the manufactory of “ kits’? for mackerel. 
Any one who has the curiosity to investigate the 
extent to which the so-called ‘notions ”’ are sold, 
will be amazed at the aggregate amount of hand- 
labor, not requiring the assistance of machinery, 
that is constantly employed. The making of paper 
boxes, alone, is doubtless supperting thousands of 
families. The braiding of straw for hats is also 
widely extended, and probably a careful investiga 
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tion iedd show that a number of persons, equal 
to the country and village population of the 
whole of New England might be supported by the 
work of women and children and aged people—do- 
ing work that is done only by hand. Of one thing 
we may be sure. Should an attempt be made to 
concentrate the families of thirty or forty farmers 
into a village, there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing some single branch of industry that would fur- 
nish employment for the inefficient members of the 
community. If the locations and conditions of the 
villages were suitable, a far more attractive and 
profitable field is open in the very productive in- 
dustry of ‘‘ taking summer boarders.” The expe- 
rience of village summer boarding-houses now ex- 
isting, furnishes ample evidence in support of this. 
Then, too, the field for coéperative industry in 
every branch of agriculture is almost unlimited. 
Whatever one man can do alone—whether in the 
way of breeding improved stock, cultivating grain 
or root crops, making butter or cheese, or selling 
anything that he may produce—may be muck bet- 
ter and more effectively done if twenty of his near 
neighbors are engaged in the same interests, and if 
their forces are united to secure the best males, 
the best seeds, and implements, the best means of 
manufacture, and the best reputation in the market. 
We are, of course, a very long way off from any 
such radical change of our customs as the village 
idea suggests, and, in one sense, it is a waste of 
words to talk about the details of a general scheme 
that nobody as yet thinks of attempting. On the 
other hand, however, all thoughtful men who are 
interested in agricultural questions are considering 
with no little anxiety the important problem as to 
what is to become of Eastern agriculture, with its 
best boys and girls jumping at every chance to run 
away from it. So long as this general truth is ac- 
cepted, we may as well begin thinking, and think- 
ing very seriously, about the ultimate means of 
relief. Some day, some radical steps will become 
necessary, and they will be more easily taken if 
taken at once, and in advance of the driving neces- 
sity. These considerations are quite enough to 
justify a good deal of thinking and no little writing 
on the subject. 


Science Applied to Farming.—XXX. 
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More Farm Experiments with Fertilizers. 


To the account of experiments given in the last 
article, [am happy to be able to add one of a some- 
what similar series, undertaken last summer by Dr. 
J. W. Alsop, Jr., of this place, with the object of 
gaining some indications as to what ingredients of 
plant-food were deficient in the soil of one of the 
fields of his farm. The experiments were made on 
the plan suggested by myself in the previous articles 
of this series, with a view of testing the effects of 
manures containing the ingredients nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash—parallel trials being made 
with plaster, (sulphate of lime), Jime, and barn- 
yard manure. The fertilizing ingredients men- 
tioned were furnished by materials as follows. 

Nitrogen, by a mixture, (No. 1), containing, in 100 parts, 
70 parts of dried blood with ten per cent. of nitrogen, 15 
parts of sulphate of ammonia with 20 per cent of nitrogen, 
and 15 parts of nitrate of soda with 15 percent of nitrogen. 

Phosphoric Acid, by an English super-phosphate, (No. 
II), containing 23 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid. 

Potash, by a sulphate of potash, (No. III), containing 
65 per cent of sulphate of potash. 

Nitrogen and Phosphoric Acid, by a mixture, (No. IV), 
containing in 100 parts, 40 parts of No. I, and 60 of No. II. 

Phosphoric Acid and Potash, by a mixture, (No. VY), con- 
taining equal parts of No. II and No. III. 

Nitrogen and Potash, by a mixture, (No. VI), containing 
equal parts of No. I and No. III. 

Nitrogen, Potash and Phosphoric Acid, by a mixture, 
(No. VII), containing in 100 parts about 70 parts of No. I, 
16 parts of No. III, and 14 parts of No. II. 

Lime by freshly slacked lime, (No. VII). 

Sulphate of Lime; by plaster, (No. IX). 

Each of the above compounds, I to IX, was applied at 
the rate of 400 lbs. to the acre. For No. X, barn-yard 
manure was used, at the rate of 11 cords to the acre. 

Below is a transcript of a portion of Dr. Alsop’s 
private notes, showing the manner of conducting, 
and the results of the experiments. 








REOORD oF ExPERIMENTS, ARAWANA FRM, 1876. 

Very good soil. Light clayey loam, with gravelly sub- 
soil. In grass seven years without any manuring. Plowed 
autumn of 18%. Cross-plowed April 28, 1876. Subsoiled 
one end, (no difference to be perceived in yield between 
subsoiled and non-subsoiled). Laid out in nine plots of 
twelve feet by one hundred and eighty-three feet—which 
equals about one-twentieth of an acre. Carefully sowed 
the plots with twenty pounds, equal to 400 pounds to the 
acre, of the fertilizing mixtures named—a separate mix- 
ture to each plot. Tne whole carefully harrowed with 
Howard flexible chain harrow—great care being taken 
not to mix the plots. Each ridged into four ridges by 
plow. The fourth ridge no account may be taken of, as 
the yield, planted in potatoes, was so poor as to render 
weighing and measuring useless. 

May 28, two ridges in each plot sowed respectively, 
with Clarke’s Long Orange Carrot, and Norbiton’s Giant 
Beet, and on June 29th the remaining ridge in each plot 
sowed with Shamrock Turnip. Cultivated in ordinary 
manner. As far as could be judged by looks, those plots 
containing potash in fertilizers appeared the best, and 
those treated with lime and plaster, the poorest during 
the season. The beets were harvested Oct. 5th, carrots 
and turnips Nov. 1¢. Results as per table appended. 
The crops were measured and weighed carefully by my- 
self, bushel by bushel, (except the barn-yard manure 
crops, which, being the field crops, were measured by 
bushel, and account kept of number of bushels), and the 
yield, by weighed bushel per acre, computed. 

The barn-yard manure was bought, and cost—not tak- 
ing account of labor, hauling, or spreading—i. ¢e., actual 
money paid for it, $4.37 per cord. 
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* Probably increased by being next below manured ground. 
t+ Yield measured, not computed by weight, being field crops. 

These figures will bear careful study. With the 
beets the largest crops were those fertilized with 
potash, plots III, IV, V. Without potash the 
yield was uniformly light ; with potash it was large, 
except in VII. Here, however, the amount of pot- 
ash applied was very small. If the beets had been 
the only crops raised, the experiment might have 
passed for a very good indication that potash was 
the lacking ingredient, and that the application of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid would be of very 
little use on that soil. But the carrots and turnips 
tell a somewhat different story, doing the best with 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid together. The swedes 
seemed to be considerably benefited by potash also, 
much more so than by nitrogen, while the carrots 
do not seem to have been strikingly affected by 
either of the individual articles. The best crops 
came with phosphoric acid combined with nitrogen 
in IV, and with potash in V, but phosphoric acid 
alone proved inferior to both nitrogen and potash. 
Lime and plaster did but little good. Barn-yard 
manure proved, on the whole, the best fertilizer, 
though it was much the most costly and did not 
bring so large a yield of turnips as some of the 
chemical fertilizers. I confess that I can not 
explain the results with nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash. I should attribute the variations 
to uneveness in the composition of the soil, but 
considering the situation of the plants, the rows 
of beets, carrots and swedes being, in each of the 
individual cases, I, If, III, ete., side by side and 
close together, it seems a little strange that vari- 
ations in the soil could affect the crops in such a 


‘manner. We might assume that the results are due 


to different ways the crops may have of making 
use of the plant-food offered them. We know 


that superphosphates are, in many places, consider- | 








ed almost a specific for turnips, and that beets are 
in many parts of Europe especially benefited. by 
potash, salts. But these are matters about which 
we have too little experimental evidence to decide 
with any degree of certainty. 

The experiments described in the article last 
month and above teach, or rather illustrate, some 
very useful lessons. Both were made by intelligent, 
progressive, painstaking farmers, who went to work 
in a rational way to find which ones of the materials" 
that their crops needed, their soils or themselves 
failed to furnish, and how best to supply them. 
The one obtained a very striking result the first 
year, which was confirmed by a succeeding crop. 
Phosphoric acid, the chief constituent of a majority 
of our commercial] fertilizers, did scarcely any good, 
while nitrogen and potash proved very beneficial. 
The other obtains somewhat conflicting results the 
first year, though on the whole potash seems to be 
wanting. But to get an entirely reliable desision he 
will have to repeat the experiment at least once, and 
perhaps several times more. Still, it will be more 
profitable to do this, than to pay heavy prices for 
fertilizing materials that his soil can itself supply, 
or to lose his crops for want of those it can not 
furnish. 

The fact is that if we are to have knowledge or 
any other good thing we need in this world, we 
have got to work for it. It was said to man long 
ago “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat thy 
bread.”” For centuries manual labor was the chief, 
if not the only kind of toil that ordinary men need- 
ed to or could engage in with profit. But the time 
has come when all, farmers with the rest, must 
use their brains with their hands if they are to work 
economically, profitably, and happily. And in just 
such ways as these, by accurately studying their 
own soils and crops and stock and whatever else 
they have to do with in their farming, at the same 
time calling to their aid that definite knowledge, 
which is the result of the long and accurate ex- 
perience of thousands of other more accurate and 
thorough experimenters, and whose results, rightly 
interpreted, we call science, and by applying it to 
their practice will their success be best assured. 





I find that quite a number of the readers of these 
articles have planned experiments like the above 
this season. I should be very glad tolearn the results 
and, if they will send me their addresses, I will try 
to see that they have some blanks for noting them, 
such as have been sent to the farmers who are ex- 
perimenting with the fertilizers furnished by our 
Experiment Station. 

The circular of directions and explanations which 
accompanied the fertilizers above referred to, con- 
tains the following : 

“‘Attend tothe work yourself. Don’t trust it to the 
hired man. Watch the experiments closely. Note your 
observations. Make them both as accurate and complete 
as youcan. The benefit will not be yours alone, but you 
will share with others the total good that will come from 
the combined work of all. With nearly fifty farmers en- 
gaged in this work this year, and perhaps more next year, 
we may hope for valuable results. 

We hope you will be able to fill out the accompanying 
blank and return it to us when the experiments are done. 

This undertaking is itself an experiment. Experience 
will doubtless show numerous ways in which the plans 
may be improved. But it is at least sound in principle. It 
will be a valuable lesson in agricultural chemistry to the 
experimenters, if nothing more, and we hope that by your 
earnest co-operation much good may come from the work.” 

W. O. ATWATER, 

Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
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French Roofed Cottage Costing $2,000. 
BY &. B, REED, ARCHITECT, CORONA, LONG ISLAND, N. ¥. 


—_—.——— 


These plans were designed for a genteel cottage 
adapted to thickly settled localities, where the in- 
creased value of lands make it necessary to reduce 
the area, and build upwards. Several houses con- 
structed from these plans in this vicinity are admir- 
ed for their convenient accommodation and cheer- 
fulness.... Exterior, (fig. 1.)}—The foundation 
extends four feet above ground, giving a desirable 
altitute to the whole building. The front is en- 
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livened by the numerous window and door openings, 
the several projections of piazza, dormers, and 
cornices, and the variety of the materials used. 
The dressing of the several parts are of simple de- 
signs. The projections of cornices, etc., should 
always be self-sustaining, yet while this is true 
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Fig. 1.—ELEVATION OF FRONT OF HOUSE. 


there is sure to be a fancied necessity for some ap- 
parent support obvious from the outside. Such 
supports require special treatment, with a view to 
their proper form and proportion, and should be 
sparingly applied, giving to each one its distinct 
place and purpose. Brackets of neat pattern are 
often crowded so closely together as to cheapen and 
destroy their beauty, and overload the cornice, thus 
reversing their legitimate purpose as supports.... 
Cellar, (fig. 2.)—Hight of ceiling 7 feet; it ex- 
tends under the main house only. Its hight above 
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Fig. 2.—PLAN OF CELLAR, 


the ground gives an opportunity for good sized 
window openings. If desired at any time, an airy 

















and Jight work room or laundry can be made, by 





dividing and flooring a part of this story at little 
cost.... First Story, (fig. 3.)—Hight of ceiling 
10 feet. It has a hall running the whole length of 
the main house, with entrances from both front and 
rear. The parlor, dining-room, and kitchen, are all 
good sized apartments, and pleasantly arranged. 
Double folding doors are provided for the front 
entrances and from the hall to the parlor, and slid- 
ing doors between the parlor and dining-room. <A 
bay window adds materially to the room and pleas- 
antness of the dining or living-room. Each room 
has an open fire place ; the kitchen has a pump and 
sink, with the usual supply and waste-pipe con- 
nections. The rear stoop is roofed, and has a port- 
able enclosure of light ceiling boards, to be used in 
severe weather....Second Story, (fig. 4.)— 
Hight of ceiling 8: feet. The divisions of this story 
are simple—giving a hall, two large chambers, with 
passage between, two hall rooms, and two closets. 

..Construction.—The estimate below pro- 
vides for foundation of broken stone, laid and neatly 
pointed with good mortar; the stone expused to 
sight on the outside to be ‘‘semi-dressed.’”? Blue- 
stone or other suitable stone obtained most readily, 
are used for the sills of cellar windows, for the 
steps, and for coping of the cellar entrance. The 
principal timber is of seasoned spruce or pine, 
thoroughly framed, raised, and secured. The 
“framing-in’’? of braces is too frequently omitted 
—cutting them “barefoot,” and spiking, being 
substituted. The latter does very well where the 
frame is strongly sheathed over, and the outer sid- 
ing applied afterwards. The sheathing aids largely 
in stiffening the frame, but should not be relied on 
to the exclusion of the necessary braces to square 
up the frame, and prevent the swaying which often 
happens unobserved, to be discovered when too 
late to remedy it. Laxity in the matter of bracing 
has lead to frequent errors as to their proper place 
in the frame. When framed in they are invariably 
placed in the upper angles under the ties and plates, 
adjoining the posts, and when barefoot they should 
be put in the same angles; never, as is frequently 
done for convenience, in the lower angles, nor on 
the sills. A moment’s reflection will convince any 
one that if the right angles along the principal frame 
are rigidly maintained, displacements will never occur, 
except, as rarely happens, the whole is bodily rais- 
ed from the foundation by a hurricane. The most 
reliable angles are those formed by the tie and post 
connections, because at these points the posts are 
tenoned and mortised together, and secured with 
hard wood pins. Those least reliable are at the 
foot of the posts, adjoining the sills, where their 
connections are secured only by the weight of the 
upper frame. Braces placed in the latter angles 
serve only as fulcrums to endanger the frames when 
tested by ordinary winds; but if the former or 
upper angles are made positive, by having sub- 
stantial braces in them, the severest gales may be 
defied. The siding is of narrow, clear pine clap- 
boards, laid on ‘‘thicknessed’”’ sheathing. The 
Mansard part of the main roof is covered with 
8x16 inch slate—the piazza, bay window, kitchen, 
stoop, cornices, window, and deck roof with I. C. 
charcoal tin—all laid on hemlock boards. Tarred 
felting is spread under all siding, and slate. The 
first and second storiesare fully completed inside ; 
the attic is floored, but otherwise unfinished, but 
may be divided at any time into rooms as shown 
for the second story (fig. 4.) The interior plaster- 
ing is three-coat work, on seasoned lath. All sash 
are four lights and hung to balance weights. Blinds 
are properly hung (outside) to each window. All 
wood, tin, and brick work, usually painted, has two 
coats of best lead and oil paint, with stainers to 
suit the owner’s taste. The choice of colors for 
the exterior is frequently canvassed during the con- 
struction of these buildings ; often some person of 
taste (?) decides by ‘“ warming ’’—adding red and 
yellow, until, by the preponderance of these stain- 
ers,the most sombre and dismal colors are produced. 
The most appropriate and pleasing shade for the 
body of this class of house, is a light gray; for the 
trimmings, dark gray; for the sash, burnt sienna; 
for the blinds, green. The tin roofing should match 
the slate in color. Red colors should be sparingly 
used, or omitted altogether, 





Estimate of materials required—and total cost: 
50 yards excavation at 25 cents per yard 


915 fe et of stone- foundation, at 8c. per foot.. nino 


4000 bricks, furnished and laid, at $12 per i 


480 yards pi astering, at 30 ce nts = : — neers A 
Cornices and centers, stucco. 


4000 feet of timber, at $1744 per “eee Hae 


2 sills, 4x8 in. 29 feet long. 
2 sills, 4x8 in. 21 feet long. 
1 sill, 4x8 in. 16 feet long. 

2 sills, 4x8 in. 13 feet long. 
1 girt, 4x8 in. 29 feet long. 
6 posts, 4x7 in. 22 feet long. 
6 ties, 4x6 in. 29 feet long. 





e 2 posts 








sts, 4x/i in. 18 fe 
30 beans, 8x8 in. 21 
15 beams, 5x7 in, 21 fee: 
7 beams, 8x8 in. 16 tf 
2 decks, 3x8 in. 18 fe 





et long. ae 
leet long, 
t long. 
eet long, 
et long, 





2 decks, 3x8 in. 26 feet long. 


1 cross tie, 


3x8 in. 
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6 ties, 4x6 in. 21,feet ong. 4 hips, 8x7'in. 14 feet long, 
2 plates, 4x6 in. 13 feet long. |2 piazzas, 3x7 in. 19 teet long, 
1 plate, 4x6 in. 16 feet long. 2 — 18, 3x7 in. 18 fret lon 
825 w all strips, at 12 cents EACH... . ........cccccceees 00 
45 JOlstA, At 16 CONUS SAC... 0.05.0000ccrccsccesoercesvace 12,00 
= KITCHEN 
— 12'-6" x 15/ 
S$ 
o x 
Fk © 
no 
WN 
DINING & LIVING x. 
ROOM } 
Cc U Ww i 
13'-6"x IV 6 p 
Vl 
———— ee Ne L 
ee a ee Ps em 
hf 
f 
ae PARLOR 
ed 
13-6" x 16' 
HALL 
6’ x28" 
—— 
| & a 
5——_— 
Fig. 3.—PLAN OF FIRST FLOOR. 
210 hemlock boards, at 12 cents each......... a Sapa 25.20 
ED PI in anebectpacsecsccescs cesscsecsactss 60.00 
216 sheathing, at 16 cents each........... .. 34.40 
560 pine siding, at 12 cents each...... 67.20 
& squares slate at $84 per square...................-. 68.00 
18 squares tin at $7}¢ per square. . 97.50 
65 feet leaders at 10 cents per Sh eee ie 6.50 
260 flooring, at 18 cents each....... 22.2... ee cece eee 46.80 
STORE 
ROOM 
6 «6-6 
CHAMBER * 
136 «14 
CHAMBER 
3G ~ 14: 
Fig. 4.—PLAN OF SECOND FLOOR: 
Piazza, and stoop, complete, $80 and $28.............6++ 108.00 
4 cellar windows, comp!lcte, at $4 each 6.00 
5 plain windows, complete, at $12 eac -. 60.00 
6 plain windows, complete, : 2ac . 60.06 
1 DAY WINDOW 59.40.00054 50000006 60 00 
5 dormer windows, complete, at $16 each...... 80.00 
13 doors, complete, at $10 each...........0.ccecceccees 130.00 
1 area door $3; stairs, $90.......-------e... see eee 95.00 
Closets, pampiand WIG NS tenets Vek ies ates Sangre saerah 50.00 
Mantles, $ Tarred Felting $10.00. 62.00 
Carpenter's labor, not Included above. . 110.00 
Carting, average 1 mile.....-..... 0.0.0... . 45.00 
Painting, $130, ee sitais, rae ge 271.40 
Total Cost, complete... Siwicowndesdoassecctays tera 
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The Jenifer Arabian—Cross of Arabian 
and Percheron. 


eile sg 

We give on this page a portrait of a pure bred 
Arabian stallion, known as the Jenifer Arabian. 
This horse was imported from Egypt in 1872, by 
Colonel Jenifer, who pur- 
chased the animal at Is- 
malia, in the desert be- 
tween Cairo and Suez, 
The fact of the purchase 
and exportation of the 
horse, is vouched for by 
Col. F. G. Skinner, for- 
merly one of the editors 
of ‘Turf, Field and 
Farm,’’ and now of the 
Rod and Gun,” who 
‘was present at the pur- 
chase, and witnessed a 
trial of the horse when 
ridden by Col. Jenifer, 
when it succeeded in 
beating a field of the best 
Arab horses in Egypt. 
The difficulty in procur- 
ing these horses is in the 
prohibition of their ex- 
port by the Egyptian 
Government, whose per- 
mission to send a horse 
out of the country must 
first be obtained. This 
horse, on its arrival in this 
country, was inspected 











doubted source from whence sprang our useful 
Morgan horses, looks back to the same origin. 
The Arab is well fitted by the necessities of his po- 
sition, the work he has to perform, and his manner 
of subsistence, to thus become the general im- 
prover of horses everywhere. The conditions of 


the life of his owner are such as to demand, in this 





whom we are indebted for a photograph of his 
pure bred Percheron mare, ‘‘Rosa Bonheur,”’ with 
her colt ‘‘ Arabian Boy,’’ by the Jenifer Arabian. A 
copy of this photograph is given in the engraving 
on this page. The colt was six months old when 
photographed, and possesses the fine, round, bold 
form of the Percheron, with the good action of the 
Arabian. Mr. Parker has 
raised other colts of this 
cross, and exhibited 
three of them at the Cen- 
tennial, where we for- 
tunately had an oppor- 
tunity of inspecting them, 
and of observing the ex- 
cellerce and promise of 
the cross. The Board of 
Managers of the Centen- 
nial were so favorably 
impressed with these 
cross bred colts that, al- 
though by the rules of 
the exhibition such ani- 
mals were excluded from 
competition, a separate 
class Was’ made especi- 
ally for ‘them, and not 
only was a special award 
made for them, but a com- 
plimentary notice was 
given to Mr. Parker, for 
his laudable enterprise 
in originating the cross 
and thus proving’ its 
value. Mr. Parker de- 
serves the credit of hay- 
ing been one of the first 





and admired by several 
well known horsemen. 
It is of the same blood 
as the best animals in the racing stud of the 
Khedive of Egypt. The horse is white in color, 
with silver mane and tail, is now 11 years old, is 60 
inches high, and has a perfect pedigree. His ori- 
ginal name was Ismael Pacha, which was changed 
on his arrival in this country to that given above. 
His present owner is Colin Cameron, Manager of 
Elizabeth Stock Farms, Brickersville, Lancaster Co., 
Pa. The present reputation of the horse is very 
high. His disposition is gentle and docile, a lady 
can handle him with ease, either in single or dou- 
ble harness, or under the 





ARABIAN STALLION, OWNED BY COLIN CAMERON, LANCASTER CO., PA. 


horse, endurance and speed, and the Arabian has 
been for centuries bred with a view to the develop- 
ment of these, which he possesses to a degree un- 
attained by any other known breed in the world. 

Fora horse for the general uses of the road or 
the farm, the nearer we can approach the union of 
the thorough-bred, with mares of the larger classes, 
the nearer we approach a perfect work horse. There 
are uses for which the heaviest class of horses are 
found to be the best, but these are the exceptions 
and not the rule. A medium sized horse, springing 





to introduce the Percher- 
ons into Pennsylvania, 
and several years ago the American Agriculturist 
took occasion to compliment him upon his success 
in introducing stock of the highest character. 
Since then he has made other visits to France, 
and has selected with great care many fine speci- 
mens of the Percheron breed forimportation to this 
country. In some respects, our breeders have 
not exercised sufficient care in making selections, 
neglecting the chief point of value in these horses, 
viz., their adherence to the Arab type, and their 
possession of the fine bone and symmetrical build 
of their ancestral race. 





saddle ; he is at the same 
time fearless, and is not 
startled by locomotives 
or other unusual objects, 
thus exhibiting the tradi- 
tional character of the 
breed. He has taken first 
premiums every year 
since his importation, and 
has been a very success- 
ful breeder. One of his 
colts, at 2 years old, meas- 
ured 15 hands and 1 inch, 
and all of them are noted 
for the size of bone and 
muscle. No breed of 
horses is so useful in im- 
proving other races,as the 
Arabian. Nearly all, if not 
all, the good qualities of 
the various races of horses 
now in existence, are de- 
rived from the Arab. The 
Hungarian horses, noted 
for bottom and endur- 
ance, are of Arab descent: 
the Russian Orloff, a 
famed trotting race, has | 
the same lineage; the 
French Percheron derives 

his fine bone, his sym- 

metry, his soundness of constitution and his capaci- 

ty for hard work, from the Arab ; the English racer, 
known throughout the world as the fastest horse in 
existence, and our own native running and trotting 
breeds, inherit their most valuable points from their 
Arab ancestry. Even the French-Canadian, the un- 
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PERCHERON MARE AND ARABIAN-PERCHERON FOAL, OWNED BY J. J. PARKER. 


from, say the Percheron, or some other heavy race, 
on the one side, and the thorough-bred on the other, 
should combine all the excellent points to make it 
valuable as a working animal, except for rapid work. 
We are enabled to give here an example of such 
@ cross, by the kindness of Mr. J. J. Parker, ta 


In consequence, we have 
taken occasion to warn 
importers of their mis- 
take in this respect, and 
of the danger of injuring 
the credit of an excellent 
breed, by bringing in ani- 
“mals of impure blood, or 
selected more for gigantic 
size of carcass and limb, 
and for excessive weight, 
than for the more. valua- 
ble points of sound con- 


stitution, symmetrical 
form, and activity of 
movement. In noticing 


such errors of judgment, 
we had no reference to 
the importations of Mr, 
Parker, which have been 
highly creditable to him, 
and of great service to 
the agricultural interest 
| of his State and neigh- 
i borhood. His recent en- 
terprise, of establishing 
the value of the cross of 
the Arab, or thorough- 
bred, on the Percheron, 
will confer another obli- 
gation upon farmers and 
horse-breeders, and will undoubtedly tend to ad- 
vance in value the higher bred types of the true 
Percherons. After all, it is only the high bred ani- 
mals of this or other breeds, that are worth using 
in breeding, as it is only from these that we can 
look for satisfactiory results in the progeny. 
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Among the Farmers.—No. 17, 


BY ONE OF THEM. 
—~—>- — 
The Mt. Lebanon Shakers. 


I have been repeatedly at New Lebanon, N. Y., 
but until a few weeks ago never went among that 
peculiar band of religionists, the Shakers, several 
‘‘families’? of whom are grouped picturesquely 
upon the side of the mountain above and east of 
the village. It is a good climb to get up to the 
“ North Family,” and the hill stiJl towers above, and 
offers one boon to these good farmers, namely, run- 
ning water in abundance, delivered in pipes at ev- 
ery floor of the house or barn, or any other build- 
ing, wherever it is needed. This family has 


A Famous Stone Barn, 


which is 296 feet long, 50 or more wide, and at one 
end five stories high. It has been repeatedly describ- 
ed in the agricultural papers, and is really an ad- 
mirably built and arranged structure. Idonot like 
stone barns, and have no doubt that at times the 
moisture settles upon the inner sides of the walls 
in a way sure to damage hay which comes in con- 
tact with them. The barn stands end to the hill, 
and a double drive-way and floor allows a number 
of loads of hay or grain to be driven in at the same 
time. Deep bays are upon both sides, and there is 
storage room fora great amount of hay, straw, and 
corn-fodder. On the floor below, are the grain 
rooms and shoots for carrying hay to the cattle, and 
grain and feed to the mixing troughs on the cattle 
floor. This, the third floor descending, is high, 
well furnished with windows, thoroughly ventilat- 
ed, and exceedingly convenient in arrangement. 
Stanchions are used for the cattle, and they are so 
constructed that sections of a dozen or more may 
be moved at once. The cows are admitted, and as 
they put their heads into the mangers for their 
feed, they are all locked in by one effort. This is 
not avery unusual contrivance, but after milking 
is over, and the cows are to be left to themselves, 
common ‘‘tie-chains’’ are put about their necks, 
and the stanchions are unfastened, which gives the 
animals much moreliberty. This is a humane plan, 
at any rate, and as such worthy of imitation. 

The floor at the rear of the stalls is a very broad, 
shallow gutter, sloping so as to conduct the liquids 
to conduits, which discharge them upon the com- 
post heap. Hay, as I said, comes down by shoots 
from the floor above ; each shoot supplies two head, 
but each cow has her own feeding-box. These are 
of cast iron, hold about a bushel each, and are in 
form like quarters of ahemisphere. They are hung 
upon pins or pivots, which are, as it were, continu- 
ations of the strait perpendicular edge, and upon 
these they may be swung in or out of the manger, 
swinging exactly through a quadrant. When emp- 
ty, they are drawn through the partition, are filled 
from the feeding floor, and pushed back. 


Management of the Manure. 


There is a little tramway, with light cars, that 
ean be easily shoved by a man upon the floor be- 
hind the cattle stalls. At one end of the building, 
this tramway is continued in a semicircle through 
a room shut off by a partition wall and doors from 
the rest of the barn, and is so arranged that a car 
may, if necessary, be run around from one side of 
the cow floor to the other. The room through 
which this semicircular railway runs is a big com- 
post factory. The cars dump their loads into the 
gulf beneath ; muck is hauled in upon the upper 
floor, and by means of a trap-door, dropped through 
upon the mass, all sorts of refuse material, suitable 
for the purpose, are added, and the heap is leveled 
and worked over occasionally so as to give homo- 
geneousness to it, while doors at the ground level 
afford access to carts. This method of making 
manure must be excellent in its results, for the ma- 
terial can be worked over, kept moist or dry, mixed 
with absorbents—as muck, leaves, litter, etc., and 
the fermentation perfectly controlled by water. 


The Cattle, Grade Short-horns, 


for the most part, looked very well. It was about 
noon when we were there, and almost all were in 
the yards. Among the older cows there was great 


diversity, yet most showed strong evidence of 
Short-horn blood, while the young stock exhibited 
the characteristics of their thorough-bred sire in a 
marked degree. I have rarely seen a better lot of 
young things, or better growth for their age. Those 
in one yard were from five months to near a year 
old—no more, for though I judged them to be con- 
siderably older, ‘‘Elder Frederick” gave such an 
emphatic ‘“‘nay’’ to the suggestion, twice made, 
that I gave up the right of private judgment. The 
Shakers are good feeders—all their cattle were well 
fed, clean, comfortable, and healthy. The barn 
was very sweet, cleanly, and in perfect order. 


The Shakers as Economists. 


They economise in certain kinds of labor, but 
clearly take a great deal of unnecessary pains and 














useless steps. As economists, they are astonishing- 
ly extravagant in the matter of buildings. They 
probably live at a very small expenditure of money ; 
but of certain kinds of labor they have a surplus, 
and make use of it in erecting buildings, and in 
taking care of them. With a very little curtailment 
of comfort, buildings of half the aggregate dimen- 
sions, would answer their necessities, and save 
time and labor now given to much drudgery. 


Other Families. 


Our time was so limited that we could only hurry 
through some of the other barns, where we saw a 
similar stock of cattle, managed in much the same 
way. The manure was not kept under cover and 
composted as at the big barn, but thrown out, 
mixed with straw and litter, and composted in a 
measure in the yards. I am not altogether certain 
that there may not be a saving of labor and ease in 
management secured by this less philosophic pro- 
cess, which makes it desirable. Perfection is hard 
to reach in any sort of thing, and as a rule it does 
not pay to attempt it in the coarser operations of 
farming. The real desideratum is the nearest ap- 
proach to it consistent with economy of labor and 
peace of mind. Various simple manufactures, for 
example, chair making, are conducted independent- 
ly of the farming, gardening, herb raising and dry- 
ing, and similar operations, but in these outside 
employments, the laborers are ‘‘ world’s people.”’ 

The Shakers are good farmers, as judged by their 
land, their stock, their buildings, and one sees 
many quaint practieal devices, some of which would 
have been worth making special note of. They are 
very systematic in these little labor-saving matters, 
and I recalled with a smile the half humorous 
statement of Charles Nordhoff in his ‘‘Communis- 
tic Societies of the United States,” to the effect 
that both indoors and out their ways and devices 
were those to be looked for where old bachelors and 
old maids are associated in every day life,—for Sha- 
kers are rigorous and consistent celibates. 


Factory Dairy Butter. 


Not far from a year ago I wrote an account of a 
visit to Farmington, Conn., and about the success 
of the butter dairy established there. I believe it 
is an acknowledged fact that the ‘‘creamery’’ but- 
ter, taking the year through, is better than the best 
previously made in the farmers’ families; certainly 
it brings a higher price, and meets a readier sale. 
The question arises—is not this then the way to se- 
cure the best results in butter making? I must say 
I had the opinion that it was, until I visited Mr. 
Starr’s ‘Echo farm,’”’ barns, and dairies—and a 
few days after—early in March—had the opportuni- 
ty of examining some samples of butter from Lo- 
cust Grove, the farm of Mr. Wm. B. Dinsmore. 
There is a precision of cleanliness and purity quite 
possible about the stables and the feeding, the 
dairy, and the butter making of a private establish- 
ment, where stable-men and dairy-folks all feel a 
personal responsibility for, as well as pride in, the 
reputation of the butter for delicacy of flavor and 
all other excellenee. When thirty or even ten 
farmers bring their milk to the “ creamery,” it is 
improbable, if not impossible, that any such clean- 
liness should prevail without an exception. 


Whatever Affects the Milk Affects the Butter. 


The quantity, as well as the quality, of the food 
produces immediate variation. We were rejoicing 
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over the excellence of our winter butter a few 
weeks ago, when suddenly its quality fell off from 
no known cause ; finally it was found out that the 
man who fed the cows had been practicing unugu- 
ally rigid economy in feeding, and as a result the 
cows were half starved. They fell off in milk, and 
the quality of the butter was at once affected, as 
shown particularly in a lack of flavor. A change 
was soon after instituted in our domestic arrange- 
ments, and during the inter-regnum, I milked the 
cows myself, night and morning. This affordea 
me an opportunity of testing the value of the 


Channel Island Milking Can, 


I brought one of these out with me at the last 
trip, together with the straining cloths and shells, 
which are there universally used with them in milk. 
ing. This can was minutely described in Febra 
of last year, but I have never been able to induce 
the hired man, who milked, to use it. Now, how- 
ever, as my own servant and master, I took the 
globular ewer with its flaring top, not over 8 inches 
wide, tied over this the strainer-cloth, pressed it 
down into the neck of the can, laid the shell into 
the sag of the cloth, and found no difficulty at all, 
The milk may spatter a little at first, but as soon ag 
there is a little foam this ceases. By this meang 
the milk is strained just as fast as it is drawn, and 
immediately removed from the contaminating air 
of the stable, as well as from all those specks of 
manure, dandruff, and hair, which so frequently, if 
not always, fall into the milk drawn into the ordi- 
nary pails. I became really attached to the system, 
and am happy iu finding that the new man takes 
kindly to it, and that it seems as easy for him to 
“cet the hang” of it as of any other new pail. The 
milk is of course strained and treated as before. 


What do we Strain Out of Milk? 


I had the opportunity recently of examining, un- 
der the microscope, certain minute brownish par- 
ticles which were removed from milk by cloth 
strainers, after it had been strained in the usual 
way through wire gauze. These brown particles 
were determined by vur village doctor, a man of no 
mean attainments in his profession, to be of ‘‘ pave- 
ment epithelium,’? which must have come from the 
interior of the udder. The straining cloth was 
double, and a good many of these particles were 
arrested by the second fold. In addition to these 
epithelial scales, there were multitudes of very 
minute hairs, so small that they were hardly visible 
except as a downy dust, to the naked eye. Now it 
is certain that the presence of epithelium in milk is 
a great incitement to change, and it may be to 
changes unfavorable to high flavor in the butter, 
One, to whom I spolse about this, sees in these im- 
purities important aids to digestion, and thinks he 
would be actually ‘‘flying in the face of a benefi- 
cent Providence,’’ to strain them out. This is only 
another argument in favor of the view that factory 
butter can not really compete with that which is 
produced in the very best private dairies. Straining 
the milk as it is drawn, without question, sepa- 
rates many of these particles, as well as of the 


| fine hairs, at the outset from the milk, so that their 


influence for good or ill is of but short duration. 
Care Needed in Shipping Horses. 


I called in at Stoddart’s Bonded Stables, in Green- 
wich street, a few days ago, and there found the 
finest young Clydesdale stallion Iever saw. He was 
brought out upon the Ethiopia, and had been recent- 
ly landed. The groom in charge, James Melvin, has 
made six trips with horses across the Atlantic, and 
has probably brought out the best Clydesdales that. 
have ever come to this country. He started with 
three nearly uniformly good horses, consigned to 
John Cochrane, of Goodland, Ind., and this is the 
only one that survived the voyage. Melvin has 


_ never before lost a horse. These were young—this 


one being three years o)d, though weighing 1,900 
pounds. They were put on board after being led 
16 to 20 miles each, without rest and without food, 
nervous, high strung colts, carrying all or nearly all 
the flesh they could be loaded with. They were 
swung from the wharf, high up into the rigging of 
the steamer, and then lowered into the between- 
decks. The ship was soon under way, and the roll- 
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ing and pitching, though not extreme, were enough 
to keep them in a constant condition of intense 
nervous excitement day after day. The two which 
died ate nothing. One soon developed pneumonia, 
which ran its regular course rapidly. The other, 
Melvin describes as dying from nervous excitement 
and exhaustion. He was really scared to death. 
Weakened and exhausted from a journey of 20 
miles, when he probably had never traveled more 
than three at a time in his life, he could hardly 
stand when brought to the ship. He was so nervous 
when taken on board, that he ‘‘trembled like a 
leaf, and sweat like a river,’’ the perspiration con- 
tinuing for several days. Meanwhile, his exhausted 
vitality could not throw off the cold which he took, 
and so it also ran into lung feverand he dicd. The 
horse which survived had no doubt a better consti- 
tution, a less nervous temperament, and greater 
intelligence, so he did well, although he suffered 
nearly the same treatment, arriving at the ship’s 
side after a 16 mile walk, ‘‘free and blythe as a 
bird.” A great temptation is offered to shippers of 
live stock to curtail expenses to the last extent. 
Two or three or, better, four days rest and feeding, 
after their long walk to Glasgow, would no doubt 
have put them in such trim that they might all 
have been landed in New York. 

This is an extreme case, the shipper being terribly 
punished for his parsimony, for his loss on the 
horses is hardly less than $1,800 to $2,000 each. 
Nevertheless, smaller, though similar, losses are 
constantly occurring in this country from the same 
cause. Horses should never be over fat when 
started upon long journeys, and as a nervous ani- 
mal is always much wrought upon by the incidents 
and surroundings of a journey by rail or by steamer, 
it is always best for him to begin the trip after a 
good rest, and after having for a day or two had 
good care and liberal feeding. 
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Talks on Farm Crops.,—No, 4. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Walks and Talks on the Farm,” 
‘** Harris on the Pig,” ete. 
pa age: 

“The question is,” said I, ‘will it be better to 
plant it to corn, corn-fodder, beans, or patatoes ? ” 

We were talking about an old pasture lot that the 
Deacon wants me to break up. I cannot spare the 
pasture until the first or second week in June; or 
if I could, we should not be able to spare the teams 
to plow it until we were through our regular plant- 
ing. Mangel wurzels or turnips are out of the 
question, as they will not do well on sod-land, un- 
less plowed the previous summer or autumn. 

It might bring a fair crop of some early kind of 
potatoes, such as Early Rose, or Early Vermont, or 
even Late Rose. It would depend a good deal on 
the season, and on the “ bugs,” and on the condi- 
tion of the land. If it worked up mellow and moist, 
the chances would be favorable fora crop. But if 
the land turned up dry and hard, I should hesitate 
some time before putting in good potatoes worth 
$1.50 a bushel—and it would certainly be no use to 
plant small, withered-up seed on such land, so late. 

“That land,” said the Deacon, “if plowed with 
a jointer, would work up as mellow as a garden.”’ 
—‘“Tf so,” said I, “‘then some early variety of po- 
tatoes might turn out a big crop, even if not plant- 
ed before the middle of June.” 














Thave no faith in planting corn after the first week 
in June. I would rather drill in corn for fodder. 
“That is so,’’ said the Deacon; “I would drill 
itinas we do wheat, and cut it with a reaper.”’ 
“NotI. There is not one crop in ten so treated 
that does well. The crop is yellow and sickly, and 
burns up just when it ought to be growing most 
vigorously. I would drill in the crop with a wheat 
drill, but I would make the rows 28 or 35 inches 
apart. I like to sow 8 bushels of seed per acre, and 
as tke drill will not sow this much at 28 or 35 
inches apart, we put three of the rubber tubes into 
one coulter. That is, we deposit the seed of three 
rows inone row. This makes it thick enough.” 
“Better let them all run,” said the Deacon, “and 
cover the whole ground.” 
“How any man,” said I, ‘can say so, or think so, 








is one of the mysteries of human nature. I do not 
know a single good point in favor of the plan.” 

It is no trouble to drill in the corn in rows 2% to3 
feet apart. No hand-hoeing is required. But you 
must use the horse-hoe freely and frequently be- 
tween the rows. The crop can be cut with a good 
reaper, and the land will be left clean and mellow. 





In regard to beans, if I thought they would bring 
as high a price next year as they do now, I should 
be tempted to put in several acres. But it is not 
wise, as a rule, to put ina crop out of your ordi- 
nary rotation, simply because it brought a high 
price the year before. Beans have been in the past, 
and will be in the future, a very profitable crop on 
good, clean land, with good care and treatment. 

It isa great mistake to suppose that any land is 
good enough to raise white beans. It is a still 
greater mistake to suppose that beans do not im- 
poverish the soil. Beans, peas, and clover, are all 
leguminous plants—all contain a high percentage 
of nitrogen, and all have the power of gathering 
up nitrogen from a soil comparatively poor in it. 
But if the nitrogen is not in the soil, you need not 
expect a good crop of beans, peas, or clover. 

It is your good farmer who gets good crops of 
clover, peas, and beans. And he gets them because 
he is a good farmer, or has good land. It is not 
the growth of the clover, peas, or beans, that 
makes the land rich. 

“T don’t see what you are driving at,’ said the 
Deacon, ‘‘ though it is a fact that the men who have 
the best success in raising beans, are the men that 
are what you call good farmers—men who have 
good land and keep the soil in good heart.’ 

“The idea I am endeavoring to enforce is this, 
beans are, taking one year with another, a profitable 
crop on a well-managed farm. I do not say profit- 
able on rich land, or on land that has been manur- 
ed. Beans are nota crop that specially needs ma- 
nure, or that specially needs rich land. And yet 
they are seldom a profitable crop on any farm that 
is poorly managed or badly cultivated. Pigs and 
poultry are sometimes called the scavengers of the 
farm—they pick up what would otherwise be wast- 
ed. Ona farm where much grain is fed to horses 
and cattle, a certain number of pigs and poultry 
can be cheaply kept. But there are farms where 
pigs would find it hard work to pick up a living. 

Now beans, peas, and clover, are the vegetable 
scavengers of the farm. They can pick up a living 
on a liberally treated farm. And on such a farm 
the bean crop is, other things being favorable, 
usually quite a profitable crop. But ona run-down 
poverty-stricken farm, beans would fare as poorly 
in the field as the pigs and poultry in the barn-yard. 

There are thousands of acres of beans raised in 
this county and the county adjoining. On many 
farms it is the principal crop. And not a few farm- 
ers have grown rich in the business. Every few 
years the beans are high, we hear of this man and 
that man who sold their crop of beans for so many 
thousand dollars. What wonder that such a man 
as myself, thinking how pleasant it would be to 
have one or two thousand dollars, should be 
tempted to put in a dozen or more acres of beans. 

I have known many farmers act in this way. But 
IT have rarely known one that met with any decided 
success. I have known them to raise a good crop, 
but the price was low and they gave up the business 
in disgust ; or if the price was high, the crop was 
poor, or it was damaged in harvesting. 

The conclusion of the whole matter then, is this : 
If you are a good farmer, or have made up your 
mind to be a good farmer, and have determined to 
work your land thoroughly and treat it liberally, 
and you want to raise beans, then go into the 
business moderately and stick to it. There is 
money in beans. And the crop has many advan- 
tages. It can be planted after we are through with 
all other spring crops. Itis planted in rows wide 
enough apart to admit the use of the horse hoe, 
and the land can be kept clean. It is, too, as I have 
said before, a crop that will pick up its own living 
—if there is anything to pick up. 

It is not a crop that requires, either in planting, 
cultivating, or harvesting, a great amount of labor ; 
gnd what is equally important, the work required 


has not to be done when other work is pressing. 
Pulling the beans is the heaviest item of labor— 
but it is usually done after wheat and barley har- 
vest, and before corn must be cut or potatoes dug. 

And last, but not least, bean vines, if saved in 
good condition, make excellent fodder for sheep 
and cows. A good crop of beans will enable you 
to keep more sheep and make more manure; and 
if you get a good crop, and they bring a good price, 
you have a nice addition to the receipts of the farm. 

Beans do well on sandy land provided it is rich 
enough; and they do well, and sometimes better 
ona clay loam, provided it is well drained and turns 
up mellow and moist, so that the drill will deposit 
the seed in good, deep, warm earth. In such soil, 
they are soon up and you can start the horse hoe. 

‘But do not cultivate,” said the Deacon, “ when 
wet with dew or rain, or the leaves will rust.” 

‘¢ Perhaps so,’’ said I, ‘“ but at any rate cultivate, 
and cultivate repeatedly and thoroughly and use 
the hoe if necessary.’”? Many bean fields are dis- 
gracefully weedy and q reflection on our common 
sense. The extra labor of pulling beans among 
the weeds would more than suffice to kili the 
weeds when young—and the yield would be far 
greater and the quality better. 

We usually plant on clover sod, the first or second 
week in June. The bean planters in common use 
here make the rows 2 ft. 5inches apart, and drop 
the beans in hills a foot or fifteen inches apart. 

‘‘Many farmers,” said the Deacon, “ sow with 
agrain drill, in rows 28 or 35 inches apart, drop- 
ping a bean every two or three inches in the row.”’ 

“Yes,” said I, “‘and some farmers who have 
tried both plans tell me that they get a better yield 
in this way, than when four or five plants are grown 
together in one hill a foot or fifteen inches apart. 
But if the crop is likely to require much hoeing, it 
is better to plant in hills, as you can pull the hoe 
between hills and kill the weeds.” 

“Tf you plant.on a good clover sod,’’ said the 
Deacon, “or on an old pasture, and use a jointer 
plow that completely covers the grass, you will 
rarely need to hoe much.” 

There is some truth in this, but all I have to say 
is, make up your mind to hoeif necessary. It may 
make all the difference between success and failure. 
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Drenching Horns for Cattle. 
ig 

Very frequently, a grave disorder among domes- 
tic animals,may be averted by the timely administra- 
tion of a simple medicine. Cows, especially, are 
subject to many serious diseases, which, though 
very troublesome when fully developed, are easily 
prevented, or cured, by instant attention on the ap- 
pearance of the first symptoms. Diseases of the 
digestive organs, if neglected at first, rapidly de- 
velop into affections of the blood, which, becoming 
poisoned or disorganized, interrupts the vital func- 
tions, and the animal often dies before its real con- 
dition is suspected. A brisk aperient, consisting of 
Epsom or Glauber salts, given at the first appear- 
ance of almost any disorder, will nearly always re- 
lieve the animal and prevent further mischief. 
Hence no farmer should be without a supply of one 
or the other of these useful medicines, and the 
means of administering a dose dissolved in wa- 
ter. The drenching horns, shown in the engray- 
ings on the next page, will be found well adapted 
to this purpose. The ordinary vehicle for giving 
an animal a dose of physic, the long-necked wine- 
bottle, is a very dangerous one, and should never 
be used. There is a strong probability, whenever 
this is used, that the neck may be broken off by the 
struggles of the animal, and swallowed, or frag- - 
ments of glass may pass into the throat or wind- 
pipe, causing fatal lacerations or instant suffoca- 
tion. The tin or copper horn, shown in figure 2, is 
a perfectly safe instrument for this purpose, The 
engraving has purposely been made large, that it 
can be used by any tinman or coppersmith as a pat- 
tern for making one. Its width in the broadest 
part may be six inches ; the bottom may be an oval, 
six inches in the longer diameter, and three in the 
smaller; the whole length of the horn may be 10 to 











| 12 inches, in order to hold about two quarts. A 
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ring is fustened to the bottom, upon one side, by 
which it may be hung up when not inuse. When 
used, the liquid is poured into the horn by means 
of a funnel, the small end of the horn is inserted 
into the mouth of the animal between the jaws, 
where there are no teeth, and the head being held 
up, the medicine trickles or gurgles out of thc 
horn down the animals throat so slowly, that it can 
be easily swallowed. A very good and cheap sub- 
stitute is represented in figure 1. It is made of a 





Fig. 1.—A DRENCHING HORN. 


large common horn, the small end of which is sawn 
off at the proper place, and, if found necessary, is 
bored to make the aperture large enough. The 
large end of the horn is closed witha piece of wood, 








Fig. 2.—A DRENCHING HORN OF METAL. 


neatly fitted and secured by a few small screws; or 
it may be covered with a piece of sheet copper, the 
edges of which are turned up around the horn and 
secured by screws. For cement, a little bath-brick 
dust, mixed with melted rosin, and a few drops of 
linseed oil, may be used hot. A hole should be 
bored in the bottom, to be closed with a plug when 
the horn is filled, and removed when it has been 
properly placed in the animal’s mouth, if found 
necessary to allow the liquid to flow more freely. 


a pe —cnens 
A Swinging Door for a Piggery. 


“H. 8. &.,” of Iowa City, Iowa, sends the ac- 
companying illustration of a swinging door fora 
piggery, which is intended to be used together with 
afeed trough. The engraving is intended to show 
a portion of the front wall, or partition of the pen. 
The door is hung upon hickory pins set into the 
frame, one upon each side, and may be swung back 
as shown, so as to permit access to the trough for 
pouring food into it, and at the same time closes it 
against the pigs. The door is held in place by a 
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A SWINGING DOOR FOR A PIGGERY. 


bolt sliding in a slot, when in either position, as 
shown in the engraving. In a piggery, the pens 





| would be most conveniently arranged on each side 
of a passage way, with feed troughs opening into 
the passage by doors of the style here described. 
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| An Improved Package for Butter. 


| The demand for choice butter, put up in cakes 
ready for use, and the production of such butter to 
| meet this demand, have so greatly increased, that 
there is a wide inquiry for the best methods of 
packing the butter for sale, and the best kinds of 
packages. Several kinds of packages, suitable for 
shipping choice butter, have been described from 
time to time in the American Agriculturist, but in 
these, as in other things, improvements are always 
being made. When at the Centennial Exhibition 
we noticed something new in the way of butter 
packages, which we here describe, it being the time 
when the business of shipping butter is beginning 
for the season. This package was exhibited by Mr. 
J. G. Koehler, of 503 North Second 8t., Philadet- 
phia, who is well known asa manufacturer of cedar- 
ware, and whose tubs and vats, of enormous size 
and capacity, were so conspicuous at the Exhibi- 
tion. The butter-tub in question, is oval in shape, 
made of seasoned white cedar, and therefore in- 
odorous, is strongly bound with galvanized iron 
bands, or brass hoops, and is well adapted for re- 
sisting rough treatment in use. The shape of the 
tub is shown in the accompanying engraving. 
Within the tub is a tin cooler, having a removablo 
ice chamber at each end, (also shown in the engray- 
ing). 
provement on the old style of fixed ones, as they 
can be filled with ice or emptied of water with far 
greater ease and convenience. A series of ledges 
is made upon the inner side of the cooler, by 
which wooden shelves for holding the butter are 
supported. These shelves are made in two parts, 


rated, both for facility in moving them, and to allow 


the temperature. The prints are laid upon these 
shelves. When rolls are packed the shelves are 
not used. The cover is hinged in the middle, as 


shown, and has a fastening at one end, and a hing<d 
hasp at the other, so that it is easily removed or 
placed, and may be locked for transportation. The 
many advantages of this package will commend it to 











A TUB FOR PACKING BUTTER. 


those of our readers who are cngaged in shipping or 
taking to customers choice butter in rolls or prints. 


MaTorRIty oF Beer CaTrLe.—If we compare the 
rate of growth of well bred and well fed animals, 
from their birth up to the age when they are gen- 
erally supposed to be mature, it will be found that 
the most ray ‘d increase is made at from 2 to3 years. 
This is now ine age at which there is most profit to 
the feeder. After that time the growth is not only 
slower in proportion, but consists chiefly of fat in- 
stead of flesh. Our best stock now reaches full 
maturity soon after arriving at the age of 3 years, 
if skillfully fed. If fed improperly, the period of 
ripeness may be postponed a year or more, or the 
animal may never reach the weight and condition 
which it might otherwise have done. It is not to 
be understood that we refer only to the present 
most popular breed, the Short-horn. Any of the 
pure breeds of beef cattle, the Herefords, Devons, 
or Black-polled Scotch, are all subject to the same 





rule ; and not only is it true with beef cattle, but 


These movable chambers are a great im- | 


as shown resting against the tub, and are perfo- | 


the circulation of air within the tub, to equalize 








in a corresponding ratio with sheep and swine as 
well. A wether should come to market at less than 
two years old, and pork is most cheaply made 
by feeding grades, of any of the pure breeds, for 
one year only. No pork can be more profitably fea 
than that of a well bred hog of 250 to 800 pounds 
of one year old or less. 
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| A Handy Frame for Sawing Wood, 





G. McAdam, of Egmondville, Canada, sends a 
draft oi a very nandy sawing fame, contrived 
Mr. Jos. Stevenson, Egmondville. This frame bag, 











A FRAME FOR SAWING WOOD. 


| in this locality, altogether superseded the buck 
saw. With one of Boynton’s cross-cut saws, there 
is no trouble to cut cord wood ; the end where the 
saw is inserted in the pendulum should work in a 
slide. The accompanying engraving very clearly 
represents the frame above mentioned, so that one 
could be readily constructed from the illustration 
without the need of any further description. 
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An Effective and Simple Wool-Press. 


— 


Where there are only a few fleeces to be handled 
at shearing time, there is no necessity to use a 
wooi-press for the rapid tying of the fleeces. A flat 
tuble may be used, upon which to spread out the 
flecces ; the sides and ends are first turned in, and 
the whole then rolled up neatly and tightly, and 
ticd ; three twines are put around it, no more string 
being used than absolutely necessary. But where 
huncreds, or thousands of fleeces are to be packed, 
4 press that can be quickly worked should be used. 
Such a press is shown in the accompanying en- 
graving, which represents a section of the table. 
The presser consists of a fixed bourd, and a sliding 














A CONVENIENT WOOL-PRESS. 


one behind it. The slide is moved forward by 
pressing the foot upon the treadle, and when 
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the foot is lifted, the weight, seen behind the table, 
lifts the rod, and the elbow-jointed lever above the 
table, and draws the slide back. A fleece is folded 
rapidly one way upon the table; is put between 
the sides of the press; the foot is applied, and the 
fleece is squeezed very tightly. Some balls of twine 
are placed on pegs on the slide, and the strings are 
drawn across the press, through slots made for 
them in the front, before the fleece is placed in the 
press. The strings are tied quickly, cut with a 
knife, kept in a proper place at hand, and the 
fleeces are thrown upon a heap near by, until they 
are bagged. To make this press, all the materials 
needed are some timber, a board, some oak or 
hickory rods and pins for the joints, a few screws, 
and a few screw-eyes and staples. 
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Slatted Stable Floors. 
tag 

A dry stable floor is very desirable, but very rare. 
It is a difficult task to keep a horse clean that rests 
upon soiled litter. The difficulty is not so great 
with mares as with horses. By using a slatted floor, 
properly constructed, with drain channels beneath 














Fig. 1.—A STABLE FLOOR WITH SLATS. 


it, the litter being dry, the horse may be kept 
clean. The floor may be made of square bars of 
chestnut or spruce, an inch-and-a-half or two inches 
thick, with half-inch spaces between them, and 
having the ends let half-an-inch into the end pieces. 
The frame, as shown in figure 1, is,held together 
by quarter-inch iron rods, with nuts and washers 
ateach end. These are sufficient for one floor five 
feet wide. This frame should fit the stall closely 
at the width, but need 
not be longer than half 
its length, as it is not 
needed under the fore 
feet. The forward part 
of the stall may be 
planked to make the 
whole level. The drains 
should be channels, cut 
with a chisel, ax, or 
gouge, in the shape 
shown at figure 2. The 
moisture draining 
through the open spaces 
of the floor, is carried off by these to the gut- 
ter in the rear. Such a floor may be used with- 
out any bedding whatever, if dry, clean sand is 
scattered over it twice a day. Where such sand 
can be procured, this plan is healthful and ad- 
visable, or where litter is scarce, bedding may be 
dispensed with altogether on this floor, which is 
always dry. When clean sand is used, it is very 
easily brushed off of the animal’s coat, but if the 
sand is loamy, the coat can not readily be kept clean. 


Fig. 2.—CHANNELS. 
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The Winter Vetch in Hungary. 
BY G. CSELLEI, ALTENBERG, HUNGARY. 
beets 
{Hungary is a country about which our people 


probably know less than of any other portion of | 


Europe. It is eminently an agricultural country, 
and the farmers are generally a remarkably inteili- 
gentclass. The American Agriculturist finds a larger 
number of readers in Hungary than in any other 
part of the continent, and it is occasionally in the 
receipt of interesting communications from Hunga- 
rian farmers ; an example of which is here given 
With thanks to the writer from the Eps. ] 

“The Vetch has been raised with us, (Wieselburg 
Co., Hungary,) for a few years, and seems to be val- 
uable for fodder ; it has been raised in Switzerland 








—to which country it was imported from England 
—since the year 1869, and in spite of the severe 
north winds of that country, it succeeded very 
well. Itis sown in the end of August, or in the 
first part of September, mixed with rye, in the 
proportion of about 2 bushels of vetch and 1 bush- 
el of rye to the acre. The vetch is sown after 
wheat, in deep-plowed and well-manured land, and 
is followed by sugar beet, green corn, spring vetch, 
or potatoes. The Winter Vetch may be mown early 
for dry fodder, and gives the great yield of 44 tons 
in hay peracre. This large yield results from its 
numerous branches and abundant leaves; when 
mown early in spring, it grows again, and gives a 
comparatively good yield of seed also. 

Our farmers here procured the seed in the year 
1871, from Switzerland ; at that time the price of 
100 pounds was about $4. Until recently it was 
only sown for seed, because the seed was yet scarce 
with us ; in the future it will be raised for green 
food also. The Winter Vetch may be mown about 
the middle of April; the second mowing, i. e., the 
grain or seed harvest, occurs at the same time as 
that of oats. The following directions may be giv- 
en to secure a good yield of Winter Vetch: 1. The 
sowing must be done in the first part of September. 
....% Two or three bushels of vetches may be 
sown to an acre, thoroughly mixed with half to one 
bushel of rye....3. If the growth of the crop is 
very luxuriant in the autumn, it must be slightly 
mown, (or pastured by sheep or calves)....4. For 
the mixture of vetch and rye, we here use the so- 
called ‘‘ Johnrye,”’ because this remains succulent 
fora longer time than the common kind.—The Win- 








ter Vetch will become an important crop for our 
farmers, because we raise an early green fodder of 
an excellent quality, and the production of winter 
crops is much more secure and abundant than that 
of spring crops. I intend to send a new seed of 
Winter Vetch to America for trial this year. 
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A Machine for Sorting Potatoes. 
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Those who grow potatoes largely have much 
trouble in sorting them into different sizes, the 
work being done by hand, is consequently slow. At 
the best it is disagreeable work, and a machine in 
which it could be done, would be very desirable to 
have. Such a machine is here described and illus- 
trated. It is intended to be operated much in the 
same manner as a grain fanning mill, but without 
the blowers. It consists of two sieves, made with 
longitudinal bars with spaces between them, of such 





Fig. 1.—SIEVE OF SORTING MACHINE. 


sizes as will permit the smaller potatoes to pass 
through; these have spouts at the lower corners, by 
which the larger potatoes, that do not pass through 
the spaces, are discharged into boxes at the sides, 
The sieves are like that in figure 1. They are hung 
loosely, by means of iron rods, in a frame, as shown 
at figure 2, (which shows the end view of the ma- 
chine), so that they may be shaken easily. As they 
are shaken upon the upper sieve the potatoes are 
separated, the smaller ones falling through the 
spaces on the second sieve, where they are again 
assorted, the smallest passing through on to the 
floor or into a box placed to receive them. The 
sorted tubers are caught in the side boxes, as shown. 
Upon the top of the frame, the side view of which 
is shown in figure 3, there is a hopper, into which 
the potatoes are thrown with a scoop, and from 
which they pass through an opening in the bottom 
on to the sieves. There is no patent on this ma- 
chine, nor do we know of any machine that is used 








for this purpose, of any kind whatever in the coun- 
try. Any person needing or wishing for the ma- 
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Fig. 2.—END VIEW OF MACHINE. 


chine, must either make it for himself or order it 
made. Any carpenter or mill-wright ought to be 








Fig. 3.—POTATO-SORTING MACHINE. 
able to make one with the help of these engravings 


and this description. As to the size and propor- 
tions, these may be chosen to suit any circum- 
stances. In hight the machine need not and should 
not be more than 8 feet, for convenience in use ; for 
length, 5 feet would be a moderate size, and for 
width 80 inches to 3 feet. The material may be 
pine or chestnut for the frame, and ash or oak for 
the sieve bars, which have the heaviest wear. 





A Guide for Sawing Logs, 


at 


Some have asked for a method by which inex- 
perienced persons may be able to saw logs, or shin- 
gle-blocks, square at the ends. It is very easy for 
beginners in the art of sawing to saw these uneven, 
and to do otherwise is almost impossible. There 
are several reasons for this: one is, if the saw is 
not set truly, it will run to one side; old sawyers, 
with great trouble, prevent this by constant pres- 
sure on one side of the saw. Another reason is 
that new sawyers can not keep the handles of the 
saw steady and upright, but permit it to “‘ wobble” 
about, and at every ‘‘ wobble”’ the cut goes to one 
side. But with a guide to lead the eye, almost any 
person can, by using care, saw a log squarely at the 
ends. Such a guide we have occasionally impro- 
vised for ‘‘greenhorns ’’ at sawing, by taking a flat 





LOG, WITH GUIDE FOR SAWING. 


hoop of a flour barrel, and tacking it to the log 
with two shingle nails, as shown in the illustration. 
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‘Phen a narrow cut should be made on the top of 
the log with the ax, for a starting point, and with a 
saw properly set and sharpened, it will be easy to 
follow the guide and saw a square cut. 





Hay Beds, or Rigging—Be Ready. 


Now is the season for making hay beds, or racks, 
for use in the hay harvest. If delayed later, the 
hurry of the haying will be so pressing that there 





villages are no better furnished than large cities; | 





| 


Se 


fat or oi] enters as a component part, shall be dig. 


but those are not so unfortunately situated as re- | tinetly and durably labeled ‘ Oleo-margarine,” and 


gards a remedy as the cities and larger towns. 


A | 


| 


| 


system of milk supply, brought into operation in a | 


small manufacturing town in England, during the 
past five or six years, offers an interesting example 
of what may be done in similar cases here. The 
village of Beckwith, in the northern part of Eng- 
land, is inhabited chiefly by colliers who work in 
the adjacent coal mines. Previous to 1871, the 
supply of milk in the village was both deficient and 

defective, and disease and mortality 
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a amongst infants and children were very 
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frequent. In 1871, the owners of the 
principal colliery, with a view to benefit 
their work people, procured some cows 
and established a dairy on novel prin- 
ciples. A milk-route was opened, and 
the milk-wagon stopped at appointed 
places, at stated times. At these times 
and places, milk was delivered to the 
J customers who called for it, the price 











Fig. 1.—1IOWA HAY RIGGING. 


will be no time then to make preparations. We 
here give illustrations of two kinds of hay beds, 
which are easily made, and are very handy in use. 
For that shown in figures 1 and 2, we are indebted 
to Prof. Geo. Morrow, of the Iowa Agricultural 
College. It is the invention of the 
Farm Superintendent of that institu- 
tion. It is made of light timbers, put 
together with carriage bolts, and has 
eurved guards to cover the wheels. 
The chief feature of this bed is the 
tapering frame at the bottom, which 
permits the front wheels to turn very 
sharply. A standing rack, shown at 
figure 2, is fixed to the front, both 
to help support the load and to 
hold the reins while the driver is loading. At 
figure 3 is shown a form of rack common in some 
parts of the country, and this is probably on the 
whole the lightest, strongest, and best of any in 
use. It consists of a bottom frame, upon which 


Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3.—COMMON HAY RACK. 


two boards may be laid, a front and hind cross-bar 
raised by sloping standards, and from these bars to 
others beneath the bed, are bent laths, which act 
as guards over the wheels. 





— < Oe 
Pure Milk for Villages. 


One of the family troubles with those who live 
in villages, and especially in those where the popu- 
lation is chiefly employed in factories or work- 
shops, and where the amount of money to be spent 
for the family supplies is very limited, is the very 


unsatisfactory quality of the milk. Now there is | 


nothing more important to the welfare of a family 
of children than the purity of the milk they use. 
Nothing more certainly carries with it unwholesome 
or poisonous taints than milk. The taints of 
typhoid diseases have, in many well anthenticated 
eases, been carried from the family or house of a 
milkman, to those of the consumers of the milk. 
Hundreds of deaths in the outskirts of the city of 
London, in England, were not long ago traced to 
impure or infected milk, and in one notable case, 
70 deaths from this cause were proved to have oc- 
eurred from typhoid fever, carried from a farm- 
house with the milk, to a large school. This is but 
one, although the worst, of the unfortunate results 
of the use of bad milk. To procure milk fit for the 
food of young infants, is always difficult, and in 
many cases impossible, under the present system of 
milk supply in cities, towns, and hamlets. Rural 








being 5 cents a quart. The cheapness 

should be noticed, as reference will 
be made to this with other matters presently. The 
demand for the milk at once exhausted the supply, 
the children coming in crowds with their cans to 
the delivery places. The sales of the milk the first 
year, were over $2,000, increasing to nearly $3,300 in 
1875, when 22 cows were kept, and in the latter 
year the average income from each cow was thus 
nearly $160. The dairy is stocked with Short-horn 
cows, as these, when dry, are readily turned into 
beef. We might here add, as our own experience, 
that cows of this breed furnish the most palatable 
and satisfactory milk for such a dairy, and what- 
ever may be the advantages of other cows for other 
purposes, none can compete with Short-horns for 
the milk dairy. 
may be expected from the results, is of the best 
kind, the cows being well fed and well cared fur. 
The following figures, the account of the dairy for 
1875, should be well noted: 

RECEIPTS. 





Milk sold at 5 cents per quart.......... $3,282.83 
SPO. 205 iss xen, Sopnees oes sasks 465.00 
SERN UN Susi ckes ogenskes sis cdaeee 110.00 
PE TN 85 oak Gk) ces pcdanceenonons 157.50 
$4,015.33 
EXPENSES. 
Rent of 84 acres pasture............000- $ Bs 
34 tons of hay, @ $30.00..... 0 
PROM L “creators (enkeasl teal Sin sites es 180. 
re ree ey Sr eee 315.00 
ee ee ee 65.00 
I ND 6 5 sn 55d co cwce es vaccine 320.00 
3 cows purchased......... OES PLOT eT 270.00 
Ee ry ae aa eenaee 315.00 
DOMED oie. ei cannicauakcwakppinens’ « 650.00 
Interest on capital, at 10 per cent........ 284.00 
83.8 


Balance profit (191.88). ..........00sseee. 





$4,015.23 
These figures are interesting, because they go to 


show that a similar enterprise could not fail to be, 


successful here, if managed only moderately well. 
It will be observed that the expenses include a 
balance of $320 for purchase of stock, over and 
above receipts for sales; that the rent of pasture 
was about $12.50 an acre ; the cost of hay was very 
high, as compared with that prevalent here, and 
that the allowance for interest was ample, and that 
the profit in addition was respectable. If all this 
could be done, in this case in England, it is not easy 
to see why it could not be even surpassed here. 
Certainly, our rural villages ought to be supplied 
with pure milk, at the very reasonable rate of 5 
cents a quart, and a handsome profit left to the 
dairyman, who would have the enterprise and skill 
to manage it. Otherwise a codperative dairy might 
be established profitably. 


8G > ee = 
Legal Protection for the Dairy Interest. 


pe as 

A bill was some time ago introduced into the 
New York State Legislature, by Senator Starbuck, 
of Jefferson Co., entitled: ‘‘An act for the protec- 
tion of dairymen, and to prevent deception and se- 
cure fair dealing in sales of butter and cheese.” 
After various amendments have been made, the bill 
provides that any article manufactured or sold in 
semblance of butter or cheese, that is not made 
wholly from milk or cream, but into which animal 


The management of the dairy, as | 
| cheese, and the term ‘‘ American,’ as applied to 














that all cheese made from milk deprived of cream 
by skimming, shall be labeled ‘‘Skimmed Milk 
Cheese.”’ It is hoped that this bill will become a 
law, with the necessary amendment noted below, 
It is what the American Agriculturist has aq. 
vocated for years, or from the very first appearance 
of ‘‘ oleo-margarine ” as a fraudulent substitute for 
butter, and as a fraudulent substitute for cream in 
cheese. We emphasize the word “ fraudulent,” 
because many interested in passing off the substi. 
tute upon unwitting persons, have pretended that 
our objections were directed against the substance 
itself, and not against the fraudulent use of it, and 
its unfair competition with pure dairy goods only, 
There can be no possible objection to the manufac. 
ture and sale of oleo-margarine in an honest way, 
and none against the purchase and use of it by any 
persons who are inclined to it as an article of food, 
or for preparing food. But the objection lies 
wholly against the sale as butter, of something that 
is not butter, and wholly inferior to it in value, at a 
low price, both on the general principle that it is a 
swindle of the public, and that it positively de. 
presses the market value and deteriorates the legit- 
imate character of butter. The dairy interest hag 
suffered greatly from this fraudulent competition 
of an article that cannot stand upon its own naked 
merits, but only when clothed in the guise of dairy 
butter, or full milk cheese. If people wish to buy 
a tub of fat, distinctly labeled ‘‘ Oleo-margarine,” 
or a box of cheese with the label ‘‘Skimmed Milk 
Cheese’? plainly before their eyes, no harm is done 
to any one, and we should be the last to question 
the propriety of every person doing as he pleases 
about it. It isthe foreign market, which opened 
so auspiciously for American dairy products, that 
has been flooded with the fraudulent butter and 


these false dairy goods, has become known as a 
brand covering a quality fit only for the very poor- 
est trade. A vast injury has been done to the 
American dairy interest in a quarter where it will © 
be very difficult to counteract it, and many years 
will hardly suffice to restore the good name of 
American dairy goods in the foreign markets, in 
consequence of this deception. The various dairy 
Boards of Trade must see to it that this law, if it 
should be enacted, (ef which at the present writing 
there seems some doubt, from a useless and em- 
barrassing clause in it, forbidding railroads to carry 
illegitimate goods), shall be enforced, watching 
especially the foreign markets, and tracing any in- 
fringement to the perpetrators. It is not to be ex- 
pected that so profitable a business as selling cheap 
tallow for costly butter and cream, will be relin- 
quished without a struggle ; but if dairymen per- 
mit it to continue, to their detriment in profit and 
reputation, while there is a law to protect them, 
there will be no blame but to themselves. 
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Lessons from Russian Agriculture for 
American Farmers, 


—o—— 

We recently referred to the fact that the Rus- 
sian Government had bought a great number of 
American plows for shipment to the wheat growing 
regions of Southern Russia. We understand that 
large purchases of other implements and machinery, 
including portable engines and thrashing machines, 
are contemplated, and that a Russian agent is in- 
vestigating the merits of various machines for the 
purpose of selecting the best of them. All this 
shows that the Russians do not intend to give up 
the foreign markets for wheat which they have held 
so long, without a struggle, and that if we, who 
have been able to undersell and displace them from 
these markets, do not meet them with equal enter- 
prise, we may be compelled to relinquish the advan- 
tages we have gained. Now it is well that we 
should know something of the agriculture of the 
people with whom we are brought into so direct 
competition, and this we may learn from the re- 
turns collected by the British Board of Trade, and 
recently published, relative to Russian agriculture. 
These returns, although published in the volume 
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for 1876, refer to statistics of the crops of 1872. 
They are, however, of great value in their present 
relation, because little or no change has occurred 
since that year, which was an average season. The 
area of farms in Russia amounted to 1,244,367,351 
acres, of which 527,426,510 acres, or nearly one- 
half, are covered with timber. As tothe crops, the 
following tabulated figures are given, viz. : 





Acres cultivated.| Bushels produced. | Aver. # acre. 
Wheat...... 28,743, 157,938,000 | 5 bushels 
Barley.....-. 15,511,600 124,753,750 | 8 i 
Oats. ....00- 32,818,890 543,622,750 168/19 .. 
Bye... e000 66,398,540 546,832,000 Sas 
Buckwheat.. 11,307,660 86,256, ey 
Potatoes .... 3,169,010 370,876,000 117 e 
Grass......- 143,511,940 





The average crops, with the exception of that of 
potatoes, which surpasses our average, are seen to 
be much lesg than ours, or less than one half; 
wheat being very low. Our ability to compete with 
Russian farmers is thus seen to consist in our larger 
crops. But if by better farming, and the use of la- 
bor-saving machinery, they can double their pro- 
duct, our occupation is gone as caterers for the ba- 
kers and bread eaters of England, or in fact of any 
portion of Europe. We shall then lose our only 
foreign market for wheat, and this is a very impor- 
tant thing to us, for if our surplus product is 
thrown upon our own market, already flowing over 
the brim and escaping, and shut out from foreign 
countries, to what a depth of unprofitableness will 
prices sink. Nothing but an even balance between 
supply and demand keeps values at such a level that 
the producer’s labor is properly paid for. If we 
have one-fourth or one-third of our whole product 
seeking a market which cannot be found in our 
great mercantile centers, what then will fix the val- 
ue of wheat, and with it of all other grains, and 
many other products? Nothing certainly but the 
will of the buyer if one can be found, and the pov- 
erty, but not the will, of the urgent seller. 

There are some considerations involved in this 
question which are of great importance to us. If 
the Russian farmer, by the use of our methods, 
produces more bushels per acre, and therefore 
cheaper grain, can we do the same by our product? 
Can we by better farming double our average, and 
therefore reduce the cost of wheat nearly one-half, 
and produce some other crops on the ground that 
can thus be spared, so that we may not overstock 
the markets of the world? Ifso, what other crops 
can we produce? Is there any better way of meet- 
iny this certain dilemma than to direct our atten- 
tion to the rearing and feeding of cattle, and, by 
means of this, so add to the fertility of our farms 
that we can reach an average of 27 or 28 bushels of 
wheat, and 75 of corn per acre, thus enabling us 
to turn half of our fields to pastures, or to roots 
or fodder crops, wherewith to feed more stock, 
and fertilize our more prolific soil? These ques- 
tions are worth thinking over and discussing. 


+ 0 Oe 
A New Enemy to our Forest Trees, 


A most singular case of damage to forest trees 
was brought to our notice last summer by a letter 
fom W. C. Snow, Esq., of Yates Co., N. Y.; since 
then, we have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 8., 
and learning the particulars more in full. We speak 
of the case as singular, as the damage is caused by 
an insect not usually regarded as destructive, and 
is, so far as can be learned, limited to his imme- 
diate neighborhood, and mostly to his own woods. 
The insect in question is popularly known as the 
“Walking Stick” or “Stick Bug;” it belongs to 
the same family of insects (Orthoptera) with the 
grasshoppers and locusts, and is known to ento- 
mologists as Diapheromera femorata, and in some 
works as Spectrum femoratum ; it is shown in the ea- 
graying, of a rather smaller size than the full- 
grown insect, which is three to four inches long, 
with long slender legs, and being of a brownish 
color, it has when at rest mach the appearance of 
atwig. When young, the insects are greenish, but 
as the new growth of the trees changes from green 
to ripeness, these insects, according to Mr. 8., 
change color also. Generally, these insects are not 
at all common, though from their form and color, 
they probably often escape notice. We have ram- 
bled the woods rather extensively, in different parts 





of the country, and do not think we have met with, 
except in Texas, an average of more than one or 
two in a year. Mr. Snow has 49 acres of wood, 
mostly second growth of hickory and several spe- 
cies of oak, In 1874, the first year after he went to 
live on the farm, the insects, the Walking Sticks, 
appeared in such numbers as to denude of their 
foliage, as he estimates, the trees upon some 25 
acres. In 1875 they appeared in comparatively 
small numbers, and did but little damage ; last year, 
1876, they were worse than two years before, cover- 
ing the same area, and to a rather greater extent, as 
he estimates that the trees on some 30 acres were 
stripped of their leaves. They prefer the black, 
red, and rock-chestnut oaks, to the white oak and 
hickory, which they molest but little, and only after 
the other trees are stripped. So thorough was the 
work of these insects, that from a distance the 
woods appeared as if a fire had gone through them. 
Their destructive work commences to be visible 
about Aug. 1, and continues until they are stopped 
by the frost. The insects appear to keep together 
in a body, going from tree to tree, and though a 
few were scattered about the orchard and vines, no 
damage could be traced to these. Their numbers, 
according to Mr. Snow, are almost beyond compre- 
hension; they cluster upon a limb or fence-rail so 
thickly that they pile up upon one another, and one 
can not enter the wood where they are, without 
having numbers of them upon his clothing. The 
injury to the trees by the invasion of 1874 was mani- 
fest in the death of many of the branches that were 
stripped by the insects, and Mr. 8. fears that many 
trees will succumb altogether to the more severe 
visitation of last year. The standard works upon 
insects give almost no information about the Walk- 
ing Stick, not even describing their manuer of 
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THE WALKING STICK.—(Diapheromera femorata.) 


breeding; one says that they live upon leuaves, 
that “they have not proved so injurious as to par- 
ticularly attract attention”—a statement with 
which Mr. Suow’s experience is widely at variance. 
It is certainly most curious that an insect, elsewhere 
regarded as rare, should appear just in this limited 
locality in such force as to be astonishing by their 
numbers and their destructiveness. We are not 
aware if the great State of New York affords a 
State Entomologist, but if there is such an officer, 
here is an excellent opportunity for him to do use- 
ful work—in tracing the habits of this insect, and in 








suggesting the means for staying its progress. We 
call attention to this case inthe hope of calling out 
information. If any readers have knowledge of simi- 
lar ravages, or any experience in the destruction of 
the insects, we hope they will communicate it. 


A Self-Closing Salt Box. 


“J. A. W.,’? Mount Hope, Wis., sends a sketch 
of a salt-box with a self-shutting lid, that can be 
easily opened by horses 

or cattle. This is shown 

at figure 1. The lid has 








a rod or board attached 
Fig. 1. to it, which is weighted, 
so that the lid will easily open when touched. The 
animals soon learn to lift the lid and reach the salt, 
and when they have sup- 

plied their wants the lid 

closes of itself again. To 

prevent it from opening © Fig. 2. 

too far, a strap or cord is 

fastened to the lid, as shown. A method of attach 
ing a salt-box to a horse’s feed trough, is shown at 
figure 2. This lid is easily opened by a horse and 
being kept from opening too far by the cord, shuts 
itself when the horse withdraws his nose. 

Lawn Mowing Machines. 











One need not be very old to recollect when 
a lawn mower was a rarity; here and there 
an imported machine was in use, but those who 
had lawns, generally cut the grass with a 
scythe. We do not know exactly when the first 
lawn mower was made in this country, but the 
first one we saw, and used, was in 1867, and 
they can not have been made many years ear- 
lier. The development of this manufacture 
has been remarkable; several establishments 
have sprung up for making the machines, and 
the export trade in them is very large. While 
the English have made scarcely any improve- 
ments in their machines, our manufacturers 
each year find some point in which they can 
increase the excellence of theirs, and at the 
present time, the mowers of the best makers are 
as near perfection as we can expect to see in 
implements for the special work of mowing 
lawns. Our makers boldly place their machines 
in competition in England—that country of 
fine lawns—and their superiority to the cum- 
bersome English machines has been so marked, 
as to overcome at once all national prejudices, 
and the testimony of the English horticultural 
journals is not only positive, but even enthusi- 
astic in favor of American lawn mowers. As 
an indication of their popularity in England, 
we may mention that one house in London has 
a contract with one of our prominent makers, 
to supply them with a thousand machines 
yearly, for a term of years. Large numbers of 
our machines go to the continent of Europe, 
and recently considerable orders have been re- 
ceived from Australia. While we are gratified 
at this success of an American manufacture 
abroad, and are glad that we can help make 
the English lawns still more perfect, we find 
still more satisfaction in the fact that the per- 
fection of the lawn mower has increased the 
number of lawns at home, by making it pos- 
sible to keep them in order without too great 
an expense of time and labor. At present 
there are few places with an expanse of grass 
of sufficient extent to be called a lawn, where 
there is not a mower; indeed, so easily is the 
work done, and so effective are these machines, 
that it is no rare thing to find those who have 
but a mere city yard, clipping the grass with a 
mower. Not only has the number of lawns in- 
creased within a few years, but their character 
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is wonderfully improved. For a great part of 
the season, frequent mowing is beneficial, and 
unless the lawn is very large, it is merely a 
pleasant exercise to run over it with the ma- 
chine every week. In parks and large places, 
the surface is too great for the hand mower, 
and to meet the needs of these, the manufac- 
turers supply horse and pony machines by 



















Fig. 2.—THE PHILADEPLHIA LAWN MOWER. 


which the work may be done very rapidly. 
‘“* Which is the best lawn mower?” is a ques- 
tion that is often asked. Some very puzzling 
questions are put to us, and if asked, which is 
the best mower and reaper—which the best 
seed sower—which the best sewing machine— 
and which the best lawn mower, we are obliged 
to say, “ We do not know.” With these ma- 
chines, and others we might name, improve- 
ment has so followed improvement, and several 
are so near perfect, that if there is really any 
choice between them, it is founced upon differ- 
ences that are of no great importance. Each 
person thinks the machine he has, the best, and 
so it is for him, as he has become thoroughly 
acquainted with and understands its use. So 
in the case of lawn mowers, we can not under- 
take to say which is the best, but give illustra- 
tions of the two leading styles, with the claims 
their respective manufacturers make for them. 

The two lawn-mowing machines that, taking 
the large numbers sold as an indication, may be 











Manufacturing Company, at Newburgh, N. Y., ers, some of them especially suited 


where they have a very extensive establish- 
ment devoted to their 
production. The general 
form of this machine 
is shown in fig. 1, which 
represents the usual size. 
They make four differ- 
ent sizes of hand mowers, 
and several styles of large 
machines, to be operated 
by horse-power. This, 
if we mistake not, was 
the first machine in which 
the moving parts were 
covered, and the entrance 
of dust and other mat- 
ters to the gearing thus prevented. The makers 
claim for their machine “great simplicity 
and durability.” The “ Excelsior” has 
a remarkable popularity in Europe, the 
demand for it in England and on the Con- 
tinent being large and increasing. The 
“ Philadelphia” lawn mower is made by 
Graham, Emlen & Passmore, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The usual pattern is that shown 
in fig. 2, which is made of different sizes, 
to cut from 12 to 20 inches. This ma- 
chine, as compared with the cumbersome 
affairs first introduced from England, looks like 
a mere toy; but when tested upon the grass, it 
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Fig. 5,—PHILADELPHIA HORSE MOWER, LARGEST SIZE, 


rapidly increasing; indeed they are indispen- 
sable in public parks, squares, and for private 
places, where the lawn is large. We give an 
engraving (fig. 8) of the largest Philadelphia 
mower. In this style the cut is 36 inches, and 
as the driver is provided with a seat, the labor 
is reduced to a minimum. Other styles of 
horse machines (fig. 4) are made, to be guided 


| by hand, and especially adapted to hilly or un- 


— 


even lawns, and to those where shrubs and 
other obstructions are numerous. As we have 
used lawn mowers of both the manufactures 
here described, it will naturally be asked which 
is the best. That is a question we are unable 





Fig. 4.—PHILADELPHIA PONY MOWER. 


will be found that the increase of weight, and 
multiplication of parts, do not, of necessity, 
add to the effectiveness of a machine. The 
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Fig. 1.—THE EXCELSIOR LAWN MOWER. 


regarded as the most popular, are the ‘‘ Excel- 
sior” and the “ Philadelphia.” The “ Excelsi- 
or” is made by the Chadborn & Caldwell 


popularity of this style is such that it requires 
about 5,000 to supply the season’s demands. 
The same firm make other styles of hand mow- 


| 





to answer. If one has either, and cannot keep 


| his lawn in perfect condition, he cannot hope 


to find any machine that will allow him to do 
it. Both machines received awards at the Cen- 
tennial, and no doubt the judges were as much 
puzzled as we are to decide between them. 

In the American mowers there is not, as & 
general thing, any provision made for collect- 
ing the clippings. If the mowing is done as 
frequently as it should be, to keep the lawn in - 
the best condition, the clippings are very short, 
of young and tender grass, and as scattered by 
the knives, are soon so shriveled as not to be no- 
ticable ; they remain upon the lawn to serve as 
a mulch to the grass roots, and at length by their 
decay go to fertilize them. Of course, if the 
grass has been allowed to grow too high, the 
clippings must be raked off; they answer ad- 
mirably to mulch strawberries, or other plants, 
or if in sufficient quantity, may be cured. Hay 
made frem lawn clippings should be kept by 
itself, to afford a treat to milch cows in winter. 

Whichever machine is used, what is popu- 
larly known as ‘elbow-grease,” is required ; 
but the consumption of this may be greatly re- 
duced by the proper application of another 
kind of grease, in the form of oil, to every 
bearing, or other part where there is friction. 
In dry weather, the rapid motion of the knives 
stirs up a great deal of dust, and the injunction 
placed on some machines, in large letters: 
“ Oil frequently,” should always be observed. 
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Notes from the Pines. 
ee 

Spring Plewers Norticeltarel Matters. 
What is there in writing ‘‘in the first person 
I,” that seems so attractive ? I write articles 
editorially on various topics, 
and it is but occasionally 
that any one asks to know 
more about them; but the 
moment I write from ‘‘ The 
Pines,” about matters of no 
greater interest. I am in 
the receipt of letters thank- 
ing me for this, wishing to 
know where that plant or 
article may be had, asking 
for further explanation, etc. 
It has long been no secret 
that “The Mafi at the Pines,” 
the title many correspond: 
ents have adopted, is the 
Managing Editor of the 
American Agriculturist. I 
commenced, “ Notes from 
the Pines,’ for the reason 
that writing in the first per- 
son, allowed of a more free 
and colloquial style, and en- 
abled me to bring under one 
head numerous odds and 
ends that were not of suf- 
ficient importance for se- 
parate articles. The “Notes” 
have brought out many 
pleasant letters, and I have thus become ac- 
quainted with readers who would never have 
thought of writing to “THe Epiror.” They 
have of late been discontinued for but one rea- 
son: writing in this familiar style requires 
more space to describe a plant, or an operation 
—in short, to give the same amount of matter, 
than the more con- 
cise style adopted 
for editorials, in 
which superfluous 
words are ex- 
punged, and only 
compact and “solid 
chunks of wisdom ” 
are allowed. As 
many have kindly 
asked, “what has 
become of the Man 
at the Pines,” and 
have indicated a de- 
sire to hear from 
him, I resume the 
“Notes,” without, 4; 
however, promising 
to supply an un- 
interrupted _ series. 
Bluets—Houstonia. 
Did it ever occur 
to you that much 
of our attachment 
to the home of our 
youth is due to the 
early spring flowers 
of both the garden 
and the woods and 
fields? Few are so 
dull as not to be 
impressed by the 
change of seasons, ; 
and the most striking of all the changes, from 
winter to spring, is so distinctly marked by the 
appearance of the early flowers, that even those 
Who care nothing (or affect indifference) for 











fiowers in general, notice, and are even pleased 
with, the very earliest.- In each locality there 
are a few flowers that are always first, and in 
our rambles as children, we look upon these as 
sure tokens that winter is at last over. If, in 
after life, we live where the early flowers are 
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THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON. —(Diospyros Kaki.) 


different, the season never seems the same; 
spring comes, but it lacks something of the old 
charm ; there are early flowers everywhere, but 
the advance guard of the floral procession is 
changed. The other day a young friend 
brought in a clump of “ Bluets,”—but he 
brought in more than that; he did not see the 
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A CLUMP OF BLUETS.—(Houstonia coerulea.) 


dim forms of long ago that the little tuft of 
this most charming of spring flowers made 
visible tome. After the May-flower, or Trail- 
ing Arbutus, this was my special spring flower 
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of boy-time. Indeed it is much more fresh 
and spring-like than that, which, beautiful 
though it is, has a kept-over look in its foliage 
which detracts something from the beauty of 
its flowers. The good Professor Bailey, writ- 
ing one spring from West Point, and enumera- 
ting the early flowers be had 
found, remarked that he did 
not enjoy these, as he sadly 
missed the Bluets so plenti- 
ful around the town which 
was the birth-place of both 
of us. I took upa fine sod 
of the plant, boxed it, and 
by great good luck—for we 
had no expresses in those 
days — it reached him. I 
wish E could put my hand 
upon the letter in which ‘he 
acknowledged the receipt, 
that you might see how a 
learned professor, of world- 
wide reputation, could be in 
ecstacies over this little 
flower that he loved as a 
boy. While the plant hasa 
wide range—from Canada 
to the Gulf—it does not oc- 
cur everywhere. It grows 
most plentifully in moist 
places, usually forming very 
dense tufts. The slender 
stems are from three to six 
inches high, somewhat 
branching, and having small, 
pale-green leaves; each little branch is termi- 
nated by a small, 4-parted flower, sometimes 
almost pure white, but generally with a tinge 
of blue, and occasionally distinctly, though 
delicately, blue, which is darkest when- the 
flowers first open. The plant is sometines so 
abundant as to completely cover patches sev- 
eral yards across. 
Theengraving gives 
a good ideaof the 
appearance of a 
luxuriant clump. 
With us, near New 
York, it blooms in 
early April, some- 
times in March, and 
continues until the 
summer  drouths 
come, though it is 
never so fiesh and 
pleasing as at first. 
The name “ Bluets” 
is perhaps more 
positive than its 
color will warrant, 
but is vastly prefer- 
s able to another com- 
mon name some- 
times given— 
“Dwarf Pink.” The 
delicate little thing 
has had a hard time 
at the hands of the 
botanists, who have 
given it various 
names, some of 
which, as Oldenlan- 
dia, were out of all 
proportion to the 
size of the plant; 
fortunately they have found that it may 
properly retain Houstonia, which was given in 
honor of an English botanist, Houstun, and its 
specific name, c@rulea, refers to its bluish color, 
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Cultivating the Bluets. 


If this little spring flower had been sent from 
Japan or some far off place, how popular it would 
be! As is very often the case, it is much more 
frequently cultivated in Europe than at home. 
Indeed, I never saw it in cultivation, except on my 
rock-work, where, though it gets very dry in sum- 
mer, it has flourished for several years, in company 
with the pretty little Early Saxifrage. It is a capital 
house plant ; take a moderate-sized seed-pan, or 
other dish of similar shape, neatly fill it with a 
clump of Houstonia,and give it water as needed, 
and it will last for months. There may be some 
prettier household ornament, as easily achieved as 
this, but I do not know whatitis....Just now there 
is some interest manifested in 

The Japanese Persimmon, or Kaki, 


which has fruited in California, where it is being 
largely advertised, and I notice that Messrs. 8. B. 
Parsons & Sons, Flushing, N. Y., offer it on this 
side. The tree was introduced into New York by 
Thomas Hogg, who, some ten years or so ago; sent 
to his brother, Mr. James Hogg, several good-sized 
plants ; and I think a lot also went to Washington 
abont that time; several small trees were given me 
by Mr. H., in about 1870, and they were in the 
hands of others in different parts of the country. 
One of Mr. Hogg’s trees bore, and I had the 
pleasure of testing the fruit, and at the same time 
the drawing was made for the engraving on page 
221. Since then the tree has been introduced inta 
France, where it flourishes, and has fruited. The 
winter of 1873-74, so destructive to many plants, 
put a finish to Mr. Hogg’s trees, as it did to mine ; 
this should not by any means be cited as evidence 
against its hardiness, as in that winter old native 
trees of undoubted toughness were killed outright. 
In Japan they have numerous varieties, differing in 
the size, shape, and color of the fruit. The speci- 
men given me by Mr. Hogg might readily have 
been mistaken for a tomato. In taste it reminded 
me something of a fresh fig, but of a more positive 
character. I am glad that the agitation in Califor- 
nia has directed attention anew to this Persimmon, 
as I feel quite sure that among the many varieties 
in cultivation in Japan, some will be found useful 
in our climate. The tree itself is a pleasing one, 
assuming a graceful form, with strong, healthy 
foliage, and when set with ripe fruit, must be a 
most brilliant object ...I have often referred to 


The Cordon Training of Fruit Trees. 


To an enthusiast in horticulture, nothing can be 
more interesting and instructive. It is wonderful 
how completely a tree can be shaped to one’s will, 
and to see the results that follow a mere pinch with 
the thumb and forefinger. Of course, it is “agin 
natur’’ to make trees that would grow tall and up- 
right, stay short and horizontal, and to divert one 
from making a straight trunk into growing with a 
spiral one. But to thus violate “natur,’”’ and work 
“agin ’’ it, you must observe the laws of growth, 
and really all the time work with nature. Those 
who have the time, including young people, and 
not omitting girls, will find a few peach, pear, or 
other trees, trained in one of the several styles, 
to afford a most pleasing occupation. Had Pope 
been well up in the refinements of horticulture, he 
would have written, ‘“ Just as the shoot is pinched, 
the tree’s inclined,” for the training is all a series of 
pinchings ; the aspirations of the tree are so per- 
sistently snubbed, that it soon is disgusted, gives 
up attempts at growing, and goes to bearing fruit. 
The account is too long for an article or a mode- 
rate series of articles in the paper, and a beginner 
needs to frequently refer to the directions, which 
are given more in full in Barry’s “Fruit Garden” 
than in any other in our language that I have seen. 
Cordon training teaches one useful lesson: 


The Work must be done at the Right Time, 


or it can not be done at all. The neglect of a few 
days is difficult to remedy, while a longer neglect 
will spoil the whole, past remedy. Having been 
successful in establishing oblique and horizontal 
cordons, I undertook to train some peach trees in 
spirals ; they were fairly formed the first year, but 
as I was away much last summer at the Centennial, 











the right thing could not be done at the right time ; 
the result was, my spirals all went to top, and as a 
consequence went to the brush heap. Some of the 
trees in my horizontal cordon of apples looked 
poorly last summer, and I attributed it to the 
drouth. This spring I discovered it to be borers. 
The trunk being horizontal, and within about a 
foot of the ground, the parent borer placed her 
eggs where, had the trees been erect, they would 
have been 6 or 8 feet from the ground..... Prob- 
ably no insect, at least none of modern times, has 
ever commanded so much attention as 


The Colorado Potato Beetle, 


It has found its way into the British Parliament ; 
governments have proclaimed against it, and the 
arrival of a solitary ‘‘bug’’ was of sufficient im- 
portance to be “‘cabled” from Bremen. It is em- 
phatically a “‘big-bug.”” Its fame has extended to 
another continent—for here is a letter from Africa, 
stating that potatoes there are preyed upon by an 
insect, and specimens are sent to ascertain if the 
genuine Colorado insect had carried the “ war into 
Africa.’’ On opening the parcel, I found they were 
not “Colorado,” or even “beetles,” but true bugs, 
claiming kinship with that sad but much-scented 
one of the squashes. This was sent so far that it 
had lost its scent, if it ever had one, though it took 
several cents in postage, when it started. In some 
remarks about our native 


Erythroniums, or Dog’s-Tooth Violets, 


in April, it was mentioned that we had not suc- 
ceeded with the imported dry bulbs of the Euro- 
pean species (Z. Dens-Canis), a plant I have had 
the greatest desire to see, but could never make the 
bulbs live, much less flower. Two or three years 
ago, a valued correspondent sent me from England, 
with a lot of other herbaceous plants, some bulbs 
of this, right fresh from the ground; these were 
put out near a rock-work, and quite forgotten. 
This year, I noticed some 
leaves, which I took to be very 
strongly marked specimens of 
our common native species, 
but when the flowers opened, 
there was a surprise indeed! 
After waiting and wishing 
these many years, here was the 
plant, and in flower, and no 
disappointment with it! Let 
those who know our common 
species, imagine the flower of 
a lively rosy purple, and they 
will not think me extravagant 
if I say that this was inexpres- 
sibly beautiful. The books 
speak of its being flesh-color- 
ed, and sometimes even whit- 
ish, but this in the way of color 
left nothing to be desired. It 
is perfectly hardy, having been 
in neglect for three winters. 
If the dealers will only import 
fresh bulbs, we can add a 
treasure to the list of hardy 
spring flowers. We have had 
this spring no less than 

Four Erythroniums in 

Flower. 

For beauty, our natives must 
step a little to one side and let 
me name this foreign one first ; 
next, the common species, 
described in April, is most 
showy ; more delicate, smaller, 
ard somewhat later, comes £. 
albidum, with bluish - white 
flowers, and lastly, the new, 
very rare, and little known Z. 
propullens, from Iowa ; being a westerner, it has a 
great deal of push or go-ahead in its composition, 
and instead of multiplying, like the others, by 
making new bulbs close at home, by the old one, it 
sends out an underground stem several inches 
long, and starts a new colony there, if not further 
west, then in some other direction. Its flower is 
the smallest of all, not being a fourth the size of the 
common species, and much the color of £. albidum. 
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....The mention of multiplying, reminds me of the 
remarkable ease with which 
The Prickly Comfrey Propagates, 

This was described in January last as forage 
plant of promise. Last fall Mr. C. E. Ashburner 
referred to in that article, sent me a root which, 
with the top, required a barrel to hold it, The 
leaves were cut away, and the root left in the eel. 
lar, until March, when, wishing to try a few rows 
as fodder, we began to propagate, putting pieces of 
the root about four inches long into the sand of the 
cutting bench ; then pieces two inches, then one 
inch long, were tried ; then it was found that the 
chumps of root might be cut lengthwise, in 
halves, quarters, or less, and still grow; we found 
that bits, containing less than a cubic inch, if they 
only had a piece of the outside portion, or bark, on 
them, would make a plant. It is too late now to 
try how far this subdivision may be carried, but I 
have no doubt, that if chopped into pieces as big as 
a pea or a pepper corn, properly dried, and then 
sown in a gentle heat, every bit, with a fragment of 
bark to it, would make a plant. Should the Com- 
frey prove to be half as valuable as its advocates 
claim, it will become a standard crop, and it ig 
well to know that it can be propagated so easily, 
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How Flowers are Fertilized, 
BY PROF. ASA GRAY. 





— 
ARTICLE XIII.—LADY-SLIPPERS. 


The agricultural papers naturally have a good 
deal to say about “ fertilizers,’’ and in popular bo- 
tanical lectures and magazine articles, ‘‘the fer- 
tilizing of flowers ”’ is much discussed. The readers 
of the American Agriculturist never get confused 
among these matters; but a case ‘‘ down East,” 
which we have just heard of, shows what may hap- 


WN 
Fig. 1.—LARGER YELLOW LaDY’s SLIPPER.—( Cypripedium pubescens. ) 


pen. A lecture upon the fertilization of flowers by 
wind and by insects, was given in the town, the lo- 
cal newspaper had reported it, and the matter was 
much talked avout.—“ Is it true,” asked one of the 
citizens of a botanical friend, ‘‘is it really true that 
flowers are fertilized by the wind and by insects ?”— 
He was assured that it was so.—‘“‘ Well, I should not 
think that bees could ever carry manure enough to 
amount to anything, or the wind either.”,—Here 
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the new wine of cross-fertilization, had somehow 


got into the old bottle intended for guano and the 
phosphates, and it worked badly. 

All the new interest in the subject that we have 
in hand, began over a dozen years ago, with the 
publication of Mr. Darwin’s little book ‘On the 
Various Contrivances by which Orchids are Fer: 
tilized by Insects,” which was published in 1862. 
This year the author has brought out a new and re- 
vised edition ; and this is re-published here in New 
York, along with the whole series of Mr. Darwin’s 
works, by D. Appleton & Co., so that every one 
now can obtainit. The old edition had long been 
scarce, and was never printed in this country. 

Having illustrated, from other families of plants, 
many of the very various contrivances for ensuring 
cross-fertilization, and having shown what the use 
and good of cross-fertilization is, it is fitting to give 
some account of how this is done in orchids—a 
family in which these contrivances are the most 
elaborate and special. However it may be with 
other flowers, it is agreed on all hands that these 
can not get on without the aid of insects. That is, 
as a rule, for Natureseems to delight in exceptions, 
and a few orchid-flowers are adapted to self-fertili- 
zation, while as to most this is a sheer impossibility. 

With Darwin’s new book in our hands, and we 
trust in those of some of our readers, we may hope 
to show what a few of these orchid contrivances 
are. Considering that we are just in season for 
Lady Slippers, they wiil best serve for the present 
article. These form a peculiar tribe of orchids ; 
and the contrivance for fertilization is equally 
peculiar. 

Figure 1 shows a flower of the larger sort of yel- 
low Lady’s Slipper, which usually blossoms in June. 
Figure 2 is a section of the slipper of the early 
spring species, C. acaule, the stemless Lady’s Slipper. 

What we call a slipper—and which has better been 
likened to a buskin, or an Indian moccason, is in 
fact a trap, after the fashion of one kind of rat- 
trap, the edges of the opening being rolled in, soas 
to facilitate entrance but hinder return. This acts 
more effectually than one might suppose. For, on 
throwing in flies, we find that they seldom get out 





Fig. 2.—SECTION OF STEMLESS LADY’S SLIPPER. 


of this opening, large as it is in the yellow and 
white Lady’s Slippers. In the stemless species, the 
opening, although long—occupying the whole front 
of the pendent sac—is nearly closed, the in-rolled 
edges of the long slit being brought loosely into 
contact. The central part of the blossom, which 
curves downward and covers the upper part of the 


‘ed by nocturnal insects. 





mouth of the trap, consists of stamens, style, and 
stigma, covered by a spade-shaped body, which 


answers to a stamen, as the botanists say, but {6 a | 


useless one, as it has no pollen, Underneath is the 





Fig. 3.—SECTION OF FIGURE 1. 


broad stigma, which faces partly backwards. It is 
best seen in the sections, figures 2 and 3. Under- 
neath, a little further back, are the two anthers, one 
on each side, placed, as we shall see, ‘‘ where they 
will do the most good.’”? The bottom of the sac is 
lined with long and soft bristles, which appear to 
contain something attractive to flies. There is no 
honey in the slipper, no pollen can of itself ever 
fall on che stigma, or be conveyed to it by the wind. 
In fact, the pollen never falls from the anther of 
itself, for, although it appears like a damp powder, 
or like a soft pulp in some species, the surface is 
covered with a thin film of sticky varnish. This var- 
nished surface adhers to the finger when touched, 
and brings away with it a patch of the pollen, of the 
size of the adhering surface. 

Now, as to the fertilization, let us copy what we 
wrote about it inthe American Agriculturist a dozen 
years ago. ‘‘ The flower left alone would be hope- 
lessly sterile. Although we have never seen an in- 
sect spontaneously enter the slipper and do the 
work, we are about as sure that the work is done in 
this way, as if we had seen it. Probably it is visit- 
The slipper may be en- 
tered by the orifice in front, which, in most species, 
offers the readiest access; or, from behind, by 
crawling under either anther, and thence under the 
stigma into the main sac. A large fly, or a coleop- 
terous insect of corresponding size, entering from 
behind, would probably hit the back of his head or 
eye against one of the anthers, and as he crept un- 
der the stigma, might lodge some of it there. Feed- 
ing upon the hairs as he passed on, the front orifice 
would be before him for egress ; but its incurved 
border would interpose some obstacle. It offers 
none to entrance; and we presume that the insect 
enters at the front, and passing onwards, departs by 
the back door. In departing, whether he turns to 
the right or the left, he must rub his head against an 
overhanging anther, and carry off a plaster of pol- 
len. If he then passes to another flower of the 
same species, and enters it by the front orifice, as 
he proceeds towards the most practicable exit, he 
must crowd under the stigma, upon which he will 
hardly fail to deposit some of the pollen brought 
from the neighboring flower. Now, that this is 
really the way of it—that it is intended the insect 
shall enter at the instep and emerge at the heel of 
the slipper, and so bring the pollen of one flower to 
the stigma of another—is as good as demonstrated 
by the peculiar character of the stigma in this flow- 
er. It is not glutinous as in the other orchids, but 
only moist, and is rough to the touch. Under a 
microscope this roughness is seen to arise from the 
surface of the stigma being covered with projecting 
points, or what would be so if they were longer; 
and these all turn forwards, so that the apparatus 
may be likened to a rasp, or to a hand wool-card of 
the olden time ; and one can not resist the conclu- 
sion that it is intended to card off and to retain the 
pollen brought upon the head of an insect entering 





| at the front, and on its way to get out at the back 


part of the flower. A more ingenious and effectual 
contrivance for crossing the flowers of a species by 
the help of inseets, could hardly be devised.”’ 

This is a different view from one which was taken 
by Mr. Darwin in the first edition of his book on 
orchid-fertilization. He had examined only some 
of the tropical species. But what we described as 
in all probabibity true, judging from the structure, 
is now a fact confirmed by observation. We have 
specimens in which a small insect perished on its 
way out, having got stuck fast to the glutinous 
mass of the pollen, which it was too feeble to carry 
away. Mr. Darwin, when this view of the case was 
pointed out to him, finding that the flies he tried 
upon yellow Lady’s Slipper, were either ‘‘ too large 
or too stupid,” introduced ‘“‘a very small bee, 
which seemed about the right size, viz., Andrena 
parvula.”’? ‘The bee vainly endeavored to crawl 
out again the same way by which it had entered, 
but always fell backwards, owing to the margins 
being inflected. The labellum [slipper] thus acts 
like one of those conical traps with the edges turned 
inwards, which are sold to catch beetles and cock- 
roaches in the London kitchens. * * * Ultimately 
it forced its way out through one of the small ori- 
fices close to one of the anthers, and was found 
when caught to be smeared with the glutinous pol- 
len. I then put the same bee back into the label- 
lum, and it again crawled out through one of the 
small orifices, always covered with pollen. I re- 
peated the operation five times, always with the 
same result. I afterwards cut away the labellum 
so as to examine the stigma, and found its whole 
surface covered with pollen.”—To complete the 
evidence, Dr. H. Miller found that this very An- 
drena which Mr. Darwin happened to try, and other 
species like it, did the work of fertilization natur- 
ally for the European Cypripedium in Germany. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 
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Home Topics, 
BY FAITH ROCHESTER. 
~~ 
Fitness in Dress. 


Allacknowledge the propriety of putting on cloth- 
ing suitable for the work in hand. Has every 
woman some work to do in this world? If not, 
why is she here? What right has she to food, and 
clothes, and shelter, and education, if she renders 
no service in return? Many imagine that they do 
the world sufficient service simply by wearing and 
exhibiting fine costumes—walking pictures, as it 
were ; pretty ornaments for the landscape or the 
parlor. What do you think of the head and the 
heart of a woman who chooses that business as her 
work in the world? Did you read the article on 
“Daily Beauty,” which appeared in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly’’ many yearsago? It was not written for 
“working women,” but for those who could spend 
most of their time in carriages and in parlors. 
The idea was broached that the working women of 
America should be willing to wear a costume dis- 
tinguishing them as working women, a sort of 
peasant’s dress. Our leaven of democracy renders 
that impossible, in the way that the author meant, 
And yet I hope that we shall soon have a genuine 
working woman’s dress, or a costume really suita- 
ble for a woman to work in; one that allows free- 
dom of motion, easily made, and easily kept clean; 
and I am sure that when the “ working women” 
adopt such a costume, no one will long be willing 
to belong to the other class, and continue the use 
of a costume more suitable for an Eastern harem 
than for Christian wives, mothers, and sisters. 

How far shall we follow the fashion? Ruskin 
has been speaking to girls on the subject, in his 
oracular way, and he says they must make their 
new dresses in the prevailing style, and then wear 
them unaltered until they are worn out. But he 
says they must not use cloth to make great unne- 
cessary bows, and bunches, and loopings, nor scat- 
ter bows and buttons about where they have no 
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use and meaning. I don’t remember whether he 
speaks of bustles, but I am sure sensible persons 
disapprove of them. But how in the world is a 
woman to make a dress in the prevailing style of 
some years past, and avoid all these outrages of 
taste ? She must look sharp, or she will get some 
garment which demands a bustle to make it fit, and 
she will be a fortunate woman if she can dress 
‘like other folks,’’ and avoid meaningless loopings 
and trimmings. Oddity is unpieasant to the person 
who indulges in it—at least to a modest and affec- 
tionate person—and somewhat painful to such 
spectators as do not like to meet a person not mod- 
est and willing to conform to the public taste. 
When we see a person oddly dressed, we want to 
know the motive for such action, and feel relieved 
to learn that religious principles of some kind, 
prompts the deviation from the prevailing taste. 
But though social conformity, within reasonable 
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limits, is right, let us never forget that Fashion so 
far is a mere pretender in office, having no just 
right to rule us; and she never will have a just 
right until she gives in her allegiance to principles 
of health and fitness, and neighborly love. 
Dressing according to our Station. 
Social position has something to do with deciding 
what we shall wear. It is acommonrule that each 
must dress according to her station, and this very 
doctrine, perhaps, leads most people to dress be- 
yond their means, in order thus to impress others 
with their social consequence. The hired girl does 
not desire to tell every one she meets, by her dress, 
that she is a “‘servant,” neither do the poor wish 
to publish the fact of their poverty. So those who 
rank as the “lower classes,’’ have many a lecture 
read to them about their wicked extravagance, and 
their folly in trying to dress like those above them. 
But the leaven of Christianity works on in the great 
lump of humanity, and class distinctions crumble 
away inevitably, and more and more do we draw 
near each other as members of one great family. It 
is not uncommon now, for the rich to help to bear 
the burdens of the poor, by wearing plain and in- 
expensive fabrics themselves, thus making persons 
of smaller means feel comfortable at church and in 
general society. This is the law of love. 
I have heard of a woman, now placed in the high- 





| her is, such happy sympathy as may be in your | 








est social position of any lady in the land, in a so- | 


ciety where extravagance in dress is the bane of 
women and the ruin of men—a woman of such true 
womanly worth and strength of character, as to re- 
sist the strong allurements of fashion in her circle, 
and dress with uncommon fitness as a modest 
Christian woman and the wife of the President of a 
Republic, where all are supposed to be free and 
equal. I wish she could know how heartily many 


| an obscure woman throughout the land thanks 


God for her good sense and courage. 
The Care of Baby’s Mother. 

The baby to which we allude is not two weeks 
old. Let us suppose it to be not two days old, and 
speak as frankly as may be allowed in a journal de- 
signed for general circulation. If it is a well-be- 
haved baby, its mother needs no other company, 
though of course she needs a sympathizing care- 
taker or nurse, and may enjoy the occasional cheer- 
ful faces of near and familiar friends. But rest is 
nature’s great demand ; rest from all exertion and 
from all excitement. So it is a mistake to talk 
much by the bed-side, or to read aloud, with the 
intention of diverting the patient. There is no 
sweeter cup of earthly bliss, than the tender, hope- 


| ful love of a mother for her new-born helpless, and 





innocent baby. So the best comfort you can give 
power to give, besides the care she needs as a sick 
woman. The best thing for both mother and baby 
is all the natural sleep that can be wooed and won. 

It is astonishing to think of the unnecessary fuss- 
ing that was done over our grandmothers and their 
babies—the panada with “spirits” in it, supposed 
to be absolutely necessary for the mother; and all 
the teas necessary to put the infant’s organism in 
working order—one thing to start the bowels, tea 
to stimulate the kidneys, one to improve the com- 
plexion, and half a dozen more to cure the troubles 
caused by the unnatural doses of both mother and 
child. If the baby is to draw its nourishment from 
the source Nature intends, it should begin the prac- 
tice very soon after it is properly dressed, not, of 
course, until the mother feels somewhat rested. To 
feed it at first with a spoon, is to risk trouble for 
both mother and child, for the baby needs to learn 


the use of its tongue and lips, and the mother | 


needs this natural stimulant for the proper adjust- 
ment of her organism. Still there may be times 
where it becomes necessary to feed the baby artifi- 
cially, but such cases are rare. Nor is it usually 
necessary to stimulate the flow of milk. 
not often come until the third day, but the scanty 
fluid Nature gives instead, is just what the infant 
needs, rather than the teas of various kinds too 
often given. It is the safer course to avoid much 
fluid food and drink for a few days when the milk 
begins to come, it is so apt to be the case that the 
baby can not take it all, and trouble is sure to fol- 
low if the milk is not all drawn. When the babe 
has once become accustomed to its natural nourish- 
ment, and the supply is not too great for the de- 
mand, this caution gradually becomes unnecessary. 
The mother’s food should be simple and nourish- 
ing, but not too hearty. Her food must feed two, 
to be sure, but need not therefore be more than 
enough for one, for Nature has made provision for 
the case in another way. By eating with a view to 
providing food for two, a mother will probably 
overtax her digestive powers, and injure the quali- 
ty of the babe’s food, without increasing the quan- 
tity. Enough food for her own good health, is all 
that is required, and this should contain all the 
elements needed for the growth of the babe. 


Cleanliness and Light. 


Cleanliness is not at all to be feared for the sick 
mother, but is greatly to be desired. There are at 
this day old-fashioned nurses, who keep a baby’s 
mother’s sick-room so foul with bad air, from lack 
of cleanliness about the patient, that few can bear 
to enter it. They refuse to change the bedding or 
the patient’s clothes for at least a week—most bar- 
barous treatment of mother and babe, and all the 
friends. There is no danger from changes of 
clothes, if the fresh clothing be well aired, and put 
on without chilling or fatiguing the patient. And 
washing of the whole body is not at all perilous, if 
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the water used be of comfortable temperature and 
the air of the room quite warm. Thousands of 
women every year have sitz baths before their 
babes are a week old, and recommend the practice ; 


but though I know by experience that it is safe and 


comfortable rightly administered, I will not recom- 
mend it to any one who has nota nurse or physi- 
cian accustomed to such baths, and ready to super- 
intend them. Very serious disease sometimes re- 
sults from lack of proper washing in sickness of 
this kind, in hot weather. Every sick-room should 
be kept as light as the patient’s comfort will allow 
—not darkened at all, unless the light hurts her 
eyes. All reasonable efforts must be made to 
keep the air pure withous chilliness or draughts, 
Children’s Under-Waists, 

A reader of the American Agriculturist sends me 
some anxious inquiries about children’s under. 
waists—how they should be made, and how low the 

lowest row of buttons may be al- 

lowed to come. She would like 
| the same pattern that I use, and 
| she is quite welcome to it, if she 
| will get it in the same way that I 
| | do, Probably there are better pat- 
terns to be had from the regular 
pattern venders, I make an under- 
waist for any child under six years 
of age, in this way: I tear off a 
strip of cloth, cotton or flannel, as 
wide as the length of the child’s 
waist, measuring from top of shoulder to hip, and 
as long as the loose “bust measure ’’ of the child, 
allowing for wide hems in the back and room to 


| button, and for a wide hem at the bottom. Having 


turned in the hems for lapping at the back. double 
the cloth in the middle, and again, so as to make 
‘*four-double,”’ (fig. 1), the last made creases to 
come under the arms. Hold this up to the child’s 
body, and cut roomy arm-holes where they ought 
to come, with triangular pieces cut out above the 
arm-holes, to make the sloping shoulder seams, 
When opened, the pattern will be as in fig. 2. For 
half a dozen years of its life, a child’s body has no 
fixed form, and a waist made by this pattern, will 
be as likely to pinch at the bottom as higher up. 
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Fig. 2.—PATTERN OF CHILD’S WAIST. 


The waist should never be “‘snug”’ in fit for a grow- 
ing child—nor for any one who likes to breathe 
freely. Older children need some slope of seams be- 
low the arms, and when nearly full-grown, darts in 
front. Never let the waist be tight about the bust. 
About the buttons about the waist, I am not 
capable of deciding that matter outright. It de- 
pends upon the comfort of the child, and the con- 
venience of the mother. I have never used more 
than two rows of buttons on one waist, and 
those not more than an inch apart. The flannel 
under-suit worn in winter has no buttons, unless to 
fasten the upper and lower parts together. In this 
case, a strong cotton waist is worn over, to which 
the colored flannel ‘‘dress drawers’ and flannel 
skirt are buttoned. When a pair of drawers, anda 
skirt, button to the same waist, I make but one 
row of buttons, but use alternate sizes for the 
separate garments, as shown in the diagram (fig. 2), 
the larger buttons supporting the drawers, and the 
smaller ones the skirt. This arrangement answers 
for summer as well as winter use. 
—-.—— 


A Potato Peeler and Slicer. 

One of the essentials in preparing the choice 
fried potatoes now popularly called ‘“ Saratoga,”’ is 
to have the slices of uniform thickness, so that 
they will cook equally. Various slicing machines 
have long been in use, but we have not had one 
that would both peel and slice until the one here 
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figured was invented. It is called the “ Saratoga 
Potato Peeler and Slicer,” and is made at Antrim, 
N. H., by the Goodell Company. It is as simple as 
possible. A rod, with a crank at one end to turn it 
by, has at the other end projections to stick into 
and hold the potato. When the crank is turned, 
the potato is revolved against a fixed knife, which 
cuts it in a thin spiral, of uniform thickness, as 
seen in the engraving. While this is being done, a 
little knife of peculiar shape takes off the peel as a 
narrow ribbon, which is seen hanging to the ma- 
chine in loops; this knife is seif adjusting, and 
accommodates itself perfectly to the inequalities of 
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Fig. 1.—CRIB WITH MOSQUITO NET. 


the surface, even entering the depressions of the 
eyes. With a little care the potato, if not large, 
may be kept in one continuous spiral; if in one or 
more pieces the spiral may be closed up, bringing 
the potato, or part of it, to its original shape, and 
then by cutting from the central hole, out, i. e., cut- 
ting half way through, the slices will be separate ; 
or, if large, the whole may be cut across, leaving 
the slices in half cireles. In slicing with this, or in 
any other manner, the slices should be kept in water 
until wanted for use, or they will become discolored 
by exposure. One of our favorite ways of cooking 
potatoes isin the ‘‘ Kentucky Style,’ or ‘‘Frica- 
seed,” as some call it. This was described in 
October last, and is especially useful at this season, 
when potatoes are sometimes not at their best ; 
this machine is exceedingly handy in preparing 
them for cooking iz thismanner. If one wishes 
potatoes, carrots, or other vegetables, shredded for 
_ Soups or stews it can be done very neatly and uni- 
formly, by first running them into spirals, and then 
cutting them down in strips. Wehope that the in- 
ventor of this ingenious little implement, will turn 
his attention to giving us a machine that will easily, 
surely, and economically peel potatoes, without the 
enormous waste that the average Biddy is sure to 
cause. With potatoes at the present prices, one 
does not wish to be in doubt which is of the great- 
er probable value, the potatoes or the peelings. 
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Mosquitoes and Flies—Prepare for Them. 
Bagh 

There are few places, at least few where one 
would care to live—that are quite free from mosqui- 
toes and flies. City people seem to think that, as a 
matter of course, those wo live in the country must 
have half the pleasure of existence destroyed by 
mosquitoes, and usually the first question city folks 
put to us about ourcountry homeis: “do you have 
a plenty of mosquitoes ?”»—Then we have the grim 
satisfaction of saying: “We are not troubled by 
them one-tenth part as much as when we lived in 
the city,”—and it is the fact. All the annoyance 
from mosquitoes for all the ten (or nearly that) 
years we have lived in our present country home, 
has not been equal to that experienced in a single 
summer in New York City. In the one case we ex- 
pected the enemy, and prepared for him. In the 
other we did not. It is so easy, with a moderate 
expenditure of time and money, to keep a house 
quite free from mosquitoes, and nearly so from flies, 
that we have but little sympathy for those who 

















complain of either. The work may be done by any 
one who is handy with tools, at a much less ex- 
pense than to empioy a carpenter, but even in the 
latter case, the outlay is not large. Every door and 
every window must be furnished with a screen. If 
you think to economize by leaving certain windows 
unprovided, those will be the very windows tha‘ 
will be left open, and render the barriers of the rest 
of no avail. It is best to make thorough work, and 
from garret to cellar, provide each door and window 
with a closely fitting frame. Cheap frames, coverec 
with mosquito netting, are better than nothing, but 
they are so liable to get out of order and to be torn, 
that if itcan be possibly afforded, 
well made frames, covered with 
wire gauze, should be provided, as 
they will prove far cheaper in the 
end. Still, if these cannot be had, 
use the other, and make up by ex- 
tra care what they lack in stability. 
The frames are often made to set 
under the lower sash, and can only 
be put in when the sash is wide 
open. A far better plan is to have 
them directly within the lower 
sash. The frame has on each side 
a groove, 4-inch wide, and the 
same in depth ; a strip of wood, - 
inch square, is tacked to the inside 
of the window frame, at such a 
point as will keep the mosquito 
frame in the proper place. The 
groove of the frame slides upon 
this strip, and the mosquito screen 
is managed without any trouble. 
Any ingenious carpenter will arrange the details. 
Wire cloth can be bought in all the cities, ready 
painted. It may be of any color one fancies ; we find 
anot very dark-blue, the color of which has been sub- 
dued with black, making a sort of neutral tint, as 
inconspicuous and pleasing as any. The doors, and 
above all the kitchen door, should have frames stout 
enough to endure the slamming, be provided with 
very prompt-acting springs, and be no wider than 
necessary. An ordinary kitchen dvor is usually 
wide enough to allow of a double screen-door, as 
for most uses, one half will be wide enough. 

In a house properly provided with screens, no 
mosquito bars, or nets will be needed. Still, as 
there are cases in which, for comfort, the bed must 
be covered with a mosquito net, we give illustrations 
for some very simple ones. Those who go into the 
country for the summer, will often find that this 
article of comfort is not provided; such will find 
atthe furnishing stores a variety of nets or canopies, 
that are portable and readily ad- 
justed to any bed. Indeed, with 
a piece of mosquito netting, a 
few wires and light rods, it is not 
difficult to provide any bed with 
a bar. Figure 1 shows how a 
crib may be sheltered by the use 
of two light rods supported by 
strong wires which slip into 
staples attached tothe crib. As 
scarcely any two cribs are of the 
same pattern, this attachment 
will need to be varied to suit the 
style. The net may be a simple 
large square piece, to hang grace- 
fully at the corners, or the ma- 
terial may be economized by 
sewing it together to form a 
square box. The child’s cradle 
or carriage may be provided in a 
similar manner. A mosquito 
canopy, such as is sold at the 
stores, is shown in figure 2, to 
give a hint at a similar home- 
made structure. A frame may 
be made of light strips of 
wood—probably the canes used for fishing rods 
could be used—and by means of wires or strong 
cords fastened to a central knob. This top is 
to be covered, and then the mosquito bar tacked 
to the frame, with plaits to allow of the needed 
fullness below. This should be open in but one 


place, and the breadths at this nlace should lap at . 














least half a yard, to make sure that they will close 
securely. Such a canopy may be hung by a cord 
to a small pulley in the ceiling, or marring the ceil- 
ing may be avoided by the use of a supporter like 
that in figure 2, which is a strong arm of wood and 
heavy wire attached to the bedstead. Instead of 

















Fig. 3.—SUPPORT FOR CANOPY. 


this an independent supporter may be used ; figure 
3 shows one of the kinds sold, and will serve as a 


- hint to devising something that will answer. 
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Dovuaunuts.—By ‘‘ Housekeeper.” Set 2 or 3 
tablespoonfuls of good yeast with a pint of warm 
water, add carefully sifted flour, sufficient for a 
sponge. Let it rise over night. In the morning 
cut up 14 Ib. of butter in 3 pints of new milk—a 
little warm—pour it to your sponge, break in 3 eggs, 
add a little cinnamon, and flour enough to knead 
into dough. Let it rise until light.. Roll out, cut 
into strips, and twist them, or make into rounds 
pierced through the centre. Fry in hot lard. 


StuFFine For Fowrs.—‘‘ Housekeeper”’ says: 
‘*Slice a loaf of baker’s bread, soak soft in sweet 
milk, and mash with a spoon; add 2 eggs, pepper, 
salt, summer savory, or thyme (powdered fine), a 





Fig. 2.—MOSQUITO CANOPY FOR A BED. 


lump of butter, the size of a hen’s egg. This will 
be sufficient for two fowls.’”’ Another way: Chop 
or crumble home-made bread fine, moisten with a 
little sweet milk, and to be enough for two fowls, 
add 2 eggs, 2 large spoonfuls of butter, 1 even 
teaspoonful each of pepper and powdered thyme 
2 do. of salt; mix well together. : 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
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The Story of the Boot-Black. 


This picture tells the whole story itself, and needs no 
explanation. Perhaps a boot-black might not like it, 
but then it is a great deal better to have had an humble 
origin, beginning low in the scale and working up, than 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BOOT-BLACK, ACCORDING TO SOME 


itis to begin high and run down, as many a boy—and 
many @ man too--has done, into something almost as 
senseless, and not near souseful, as even a boot-jack! 
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The Doctor’s Valks—How Things 
are Done—Pins Here and There. 


The other day I received froma friend, who lives near 
the shores of the Mediterranean Sea, in the south of 
France, a large parcel of botanical specimens, which you 
know are plants that have been carefully dried by press. 
ing them between papers. Upon opening it, I found it 

CONTAINED A GREAT CURIOSITY, 
one which I was glad to see, because it is curious in it- 
self, but because it reminded me of ‘old times,” as it 
was something I had not seen since I wasachild. No 
doubt some of you will think it is a fine plant from 
“sunny France’ ; others may guess that it is a brilliant 
sea-weed from the great inland sea; still, another will 
perhaps think it is some pretty shell that my friend had 
picked up on the beach. But you could go on and guess 
a great many things that it might be, without hitting the 
right one. The plants were laid between folded sheets 
of paper, and then all the sheets hoiding plants of one 
family—such as the ferns, or the grasses—were put to- 
gether and wrapped, to keep them separate, in a larger 
paper, and each end of this wrapper was fastened by 
AN OLD-FASHIONED PIN. 

This pin was the thing that I thought so curious, and 
was glad tosee! Perhaps you will think of the saying 
“as near alike as two pins,” and wonder if there can be 
any difference in pins, except in their size and color, and 
that there should be such a thing as an “ old-fashioned,” 
as different from a new-fashioned pin, will no doubt be 
strange to you. Indeed, pins are in such common use, 
are so cheap, and so much a matter of course, that it is 
likely few, old or young, ever gave much thought to them. 
Forty years ago, pin-making was slow work, and be- 
fore a pin was finished and ready to be sold, it had to go 
throngh a great many hands. In the first place, the wire 
was cut into pieces, each long enough for six pins ; then 
a workman would take 30 or 40 of these wires, and keep- 
ing their ends even, bring them against a grindstone, 
where he ground each toa point; by keeping the wires 
rolling in his hand, he managed to point this number at 
once and all alike. The ends of these long wires being 
pointed, enough to make a pin was cut from each end, 
and the grinding continued to point the wires anew: the 
pointed ends being-cut from these, the wires would be 
left only long enough for two pins; these were ground 
at each end, cut in two, and the workman was then ready 
to start with another Jot of long wires, and go on as be- 
fore—one man doing nvthing but grind pin-points all his 
life. Here were the pins with points, but with no heads, 
and to make these and put them on, was the work of 
other men. First the heads must be made, and this was 
done by taking a piece of very fine brass wire, and coil- 
ing it closely around a steel wire the size of the pin; 
this made a coil like a spiral spring, which was then cut 
into pieces of two (sometimes three) coils each, and 
these were the heads. Each headless pin had its blunt 
end pushed into the hole in one of these pieces, and this 
was held in its place by giving it a blow with a small 
hammer; after a while an improvement was made by fix- 
ing the hammer to work with the foot. When the pin 
was finished, its upper part was like that shown in figure 
1, which is magnified, to show its shape, and below is a 
view of the head as it appears when looked down upon, 











What slow work it was, when every pin, even the small- 

est, had to go through all these operations; in those days 

it could be said of even the smallest, that it took 
FOURTEEN MEN TO MAKE A PIN! 

This was the kind of pin in use when I was a young- 
ster, and the kind that I found such a curiosity when I 
found them in the parcel from France. One of these 
French pins had its portrait taken, as seen in figure 1, 
which is not a “full length.” I well recollect what 








bother they made by losing their heads, but the worst 
wag, that in pushing a dull pin, or in thrusting one into 
some hard or thick cloth, the head, not being securely 
fastened, would slip, and the blunt wire would often be 
forced into the thumb, and hurt badly. With all their 
faults, these were the only pins to be had until about 
40 years ago, as it was not until 1836 that 


PINS MADE BY MACHINERY 
came into use. A pin-machineisa wonderful thing. The 
wire passes into the machine at one side, from a reel 
upon which it is coiled—there is a great deal of clickety- 
click, and the completely made pins drop out at the op- 
posite side, quite as fast as vou would care to count 
them. You will agree with me that this is very wonder- 
ful, when you think that this machine of iron and steel 
does, and more rapidly, the work of a dozen or more 
men, with but one man to attend to it—indeed, one man 
can look after several machines. Not only is the work 
done much more rapidly, but much better. I can not 
describe the machine, but it works in this way: the wire, 
as it passes in, has a bit cut off of the proper length, this 
is held—by a “*hand” of the machine itself—against a 
wheel that goes round very quickly, and acts like a file, 
which points the pin; then the piece of wire goes toa 
die—a piece of steel of the right shape, where the blunt 
endis powerfully squeezed, to make the head, and when 
this is done, the pin drops out, all complete. Pins thus 
made are solid-headed, all being in one piece, as in figure 
2, which shows the upper part of a pin, and below is the 
head as it appears when you look down upon it. You 
see that the head can not slip off and get lost, or be push- 
ed off to the injury of the hand, because it is a part of 
the pinitself. You can under- 
stand why these old-fashion- 
ed pins interested’ me, as 
they reminded me what a 
great improvement had been 
made in one of the conveni- 
ences, if not one of the ne- 
cessities, of every-day-life. I 
do not know if pins are still 
made in the old way, or not, 
in France, but I presume that 
they are, as those which came 
to me looked bright and new. 
We may take pride in the 
fact that this great improve- 
ment was made by an Ameri- 
can, or rather several Ameri- 
cans, for several worked at 








Fig. 1. PINs. 


Fig. 2. 


the pin-machine before it was as perfect as it is at pres- 


ent. How much thought and study it must have taken, 
to so fix and shape iron and steel that it would perform 
such delicate operations better than many hands! 
there are some other things you would like to know 
about pins. They are made of brass wire (some very 
poor ones of iron wire), and yet they are white, and you 
wish toknow how they are made so. When the pins 
drop from the machine, they are put into a barrel, which 
is fixed to turn rapidly on its axils; some saw-dust is put 
in with the pins—pecks—thousands of them, and the 
barrel set to whirling ; as this goes humming around, the 
pins get a terrible shaking up; they rub against one 
another and against the saw-dust, until after a while they 
are scrubbed clean and bright. Then the pins are put 
into large kettles, a layer of pins, some plates of block 
or pure tin, more pins, and more tin plates, until the ket- 
tle is full. Water enough to cover the pins is put in, with 
a little nitric acid, and the whole set to boiling; after 
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they have cooked for about three hours, the ping will be 
found to be no longer brassy, but quite white; the acid 
has dissolved a little of the tin, and then depositeg it 
upon the pins, so that each one is covered with the thin. 
nest possible coating—a mere film of tin. This, thin as ; 
it is, answers very well, for you know that ping wip 
stand a great deal of wear before they show that they are 
of brass. The pins go from the kettles into the barrels 
again, with hot saw-dust, and they are whirled and 
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tumbled over for a while, when they come out bright and 
polished, and ready to be 
STUCK INTO THE PAPERS. 

For some time after pins were made by machinery, 
they were put into the papers by the hands of children, 
but this was too slow altogether. When a machine ig 
needed in this country, it is very sure to come, so a pin- 
sticking machine was invented, then another, until at 
last the needed machine was produced, and the one now 
used, also invented by an American, is even more wonder- 
ful than the machine that makes the pins. All that is 
needed is, to throw the pins into a hopper, supply the 
paper, and the machine does the rest.... I don’t think 
that my friend in France had any idea, when he stuck 
his pins into the parcels, that it would lead to so longa 
talk to children all over the world. But we can not fore- 
see what may come from our slightest acts.—THE Doctor. 
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Aunt Sue’s Puzzle-Box. 


We will give a few words of explanation, this month, 
concerning Positives and Comparatives. Most compara- 
tives are formed by adding er, as high, higher ; sweet, 
sweeter; black, blacker; short, shorter, etc. So that, 
when we make puzzles on ‘‘ positives and comparatives,” 
we select words terminating in e, r, or having the sound 
of er, but which need not really belong to any adjectives 
at all; as, for example, ‘‘scour’’—take off the er 
sound and what do you leave? ‘*Scow.” Is that any- 
thing? Yes, a boat; so that that will make a first-rate 
‘positive and comparative puzzle.’’—Positive, a boat 
(scow); comparative, to clean (scour). — ‘*Stammer.” 
Take off the er and what is left ?—‘‘ Stam.” Is that any 
word ?—No. That will not do, then. Now if you look 
at the answers published in the April number, you 
will find weight, waiter; cent, center; pond, ponder; 
gnu, newer, and sleigh, slayer; all very good words for 
the purpose. With this explanation, I hope you will 
have no difficulty in guessing the following 

POSITIVES AND COMPARATIVES. 
. Positive—correct ; comparative—a scribe. 
. A support—fitting. 
Part of a ship—a ruler. 
A boy’s name—a Southern State. 
A girl’s nickname—to purvey. 
. A rascal—to scud. 
(The positive and comparative in each line, understood.) 
— rt @ ee —— > 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE APRIL NUMBER. 
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SPECIMEN En1@mMa.—Look before you leap. 

ILLUSTRATED ReBus.—(By an unfortunate position select- 
ed for this picture, some puzzlers mistook it for the “ prize 
enigma,” which enigma was on the next page). A rose 
would smell as sweet by any other name. 

Prizz EnreMa.—(To be answered in July.) 

SrmpLe Entema.—Live within your income. 

The “liquor agent’s account ” has been variously answer- 
ed; by the majority incorrectly. J.H. B,. sends the most 
terse answer, thus: 

“ Ist.—The agent owes the town 

2d.—In money $50.28—in liquor $31.57. 
3d.—The town loses $8.11. 

M. J. RErp tells us more about it, and asso many have 
taken an interest in the sum, we cannot do better than quote 
from his letter: BROCKVILLE, ONTARIO, April 2d, 1877. 

Dear Aunt Sue: ****TI have given it (the account) to 
several of my friends, and they nearly all do it in different 
ways, and get different answers, the trouble being, in my 
mind, that they mix up the cash and the liquor; but I con- 
tend that, as the agent was simply an agent, his account with 
the town has nothing to do with the stock on hand when he 
took office, or the stock on hand when he left, as he did not 
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SO 
sontract to make money or lose it for the town, but simply 
to do the business, win or lose; whether the town made 
money or not is quite another question. ‘The agent’s state- 
ment, then, would be as follows: 

AGENT IN ACCOUNT WITH TOWN. 


Scan ash received on taking Office.......... 32.17 
os ee from 2al€S.....cccccce ove 102.97 - 
‘ 135.14 
—By paid for liquor.......ececsere+soee DOL 
Or.—By palit fo salary te Re EES 25.00 
os balance due town........ 50.23 185.14 


the town would find that upon tak- 
= stock they had lost $8.11 as below. 





commencing business.—Cash.... 32.17 
— ° Liquor.......00 57.54 89.71 
a vhen agent went out of office.—Cash.. 50.23 
wes Liquor......... 81.37 81.60 
LOSS tO tOWN.....ccsccccccccvcccccccceeecs $8.11 


Hoping that I have not taken up too much of your time in 
giving such a long answer toa simple question in book- 
keeping, in haste, Lam etc., etc. 

If you want a more exhaustive (not to say exhausting) 
statement, you can study the following: 











Dr. oe —— x" Cr. $92.1 
RONR aivlse. hedves $ 8.11 PF ONinisia crs enews 17 
Relance Se opeiiinatel . 81.60 F Miekesbesssaveees ~ SUL 
$89.71 $89.71 
Dr. _ Pa ACCOUNT. , Cr $ 59.91 
o cash on hand...$ 32.17 LY WMO nec cvesceetss 9. 
, «*  yeceived... 102.97 i re 25.00 
BaleMRsiiccccsécces __ 50.23 
$135.14 $135.14 
Dr. MERCHANDISE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To liquor on hand..$ 57.54 BY COMiis es ssc scsenes' 207 
6 CABR.....ccccccee 59.91 * liquor remaining 
BAIANCS...0.ccccceee _16.89 Of AN. i... 006 31.87 
$134.34 $131.34 
Dr. EXPENSE ACCOUNT. Cr. 
TOBAIATY....cccccces $25.00 BY WBS iiss cciwtetnay $25.00 
COMB. oc cccccccccesccss ed 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. Cr. 
To expenses.......++ $25.00 BY WGC. 5 ci oRi vs cones $16.89 
Z DOIGMSC....0secimekstn - 8.11 
$25.00 $25.00 


By a“ glance” over these five accounts, the transaction 
may be kept as “ piain as a pike-staff.” 
Yours, etc., 150 Macon st., Brooklyn. 
Besides the before mentioned names, the account has been 
correctly rendered by T.M.H., G.W.Y., G.P.B., Fred. 
M.N., J.W.C. G.H.N., LuciusE.B., G. E. Bunwell, 
Mrs. Theodore D.G., J.A.L., J.H.C., J.M.B., F.W.P., 


G.H. Warner, A. F.S., Macon Street, Warren L.F., Ed. 
H.S., Frank P. D., Mount Vernon, and Mrs. J, G. T. 
April 18th, 1877. 








Sich rich icici ah 
i ihc ici ch ick 
Send communications intended for Aunt Sue, to Box 111, 
P. 0., Brooklyn, N. ¥., and not to 245 Broadway. 


- 
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The Doctor’s Correspondence. 





That is right!—When boys or girls do not understand, 
let them ask. When one knows all about a thing him- 
self, he may in telling others about it, forget some little 
point, or fail to describe it so as to be clearly understood. 
Here is Master Charles M. E., of New York City, who 
would like to try the 

PIANO KALEIDOSCOPE, 
which I described last month, only he does not quite un- 
derstand how itis done. Well, Charlie, let me try again, 





Fig. 1.—PIANO KALEIDOSCOPE. 


and this time see if an engraving will not help. Let 
figure 1 represent your piano, as you stand looking to- 
wards the end. When you open the piano, the part that 
lifts is in two pieces, one of which goes straight down in 
front, and is hinged to the piece which is directly over 
the keys, and that again, is hinged to the larger part of 
the cover, which usually remains shut, and in its place, 
Ordinarily, in opening the piano to play, these two hinged 
pieces fold together, and lie flat upon the other part of 
the cover. To make the Kaleidoscope, you do not let the 
covers lie down flat, but prop them up with books or 
something else, as shown in the engraving at B. The 
piano cover being highly polished, the underside of the 
movable part A, and the surface of the fixed part, C, act 
exactly like the two mirrors of blackened glass in the 








kaleidoscope. But as you have no tube to put your big 
mirrors into, you must hang a cover, such as a shaw), all 
along the open space, represented by the book, from one 
end of the piano to the other. Having done this, I think 
you will understand, from the description given last 
month, how to operate it... All fhe letters do not come 
from youngsters, for I sometimes find in those from older 
persons things that will interest you. For instance, a 
gentleman in Maryland sends specimens of 
AN INSECT THAT BUILDS A STONE HOUSE. 

A box came with some specimens, and a letter asking 
what they were. I wrote and told him about them, butI 
give you, what I could not send him, an engraving of one 
of them. The box was full of little tubes of the size and 
shape of that in figure 2. Each tube was made up of little 
bits of stone, small pebbles, which were put together, 
and as nicely fitted as the stones in a well built wall ; 
they were fastened together by a cement that water would 
not dissolve. Each of these tubes was built by an insect, 
to serve as its house; or, as it is carried about by the 
creature, it is more like a great 
coat. Assoon as they came, I put 
the tubes into water, but the in- 
secis were all dead, so I have to 
borrow the picture of the builder 
of this pretty mason work, fig. 3, 
from Mr. Packard’s book. I have 
told you so many times, that I 
hope you remember it, that the 
different states of an insect are 
1st, the egg—2nd, the darva, which 
comes from the egg; we know 
some kinds of larvaas caterpillars, 
and othersas grubs and maggots ; 
it is in the Iarva state that the 
insect feeds most, and makes its 
growth ; after a while it goes to 
Fig. 2. rest, and becomes 3rd, the pupa, 

or chrysalis, one kind of which 
is a cocoon, and sooner or later there comes from 
this, 4th, the perfect insect, usua'ly the winged form, 
such as we see in the butterfly, the beetles, and all other 
winged insects, including the honse-fly and mosquito. 
Now I hope you will recollect this about insects, as I 
shall not repeat this again—at least not this year. Well, 
the fellow who builds this mason work, is 

THE LARVA OF A CADDIS-FLY, 


and is shown in figure 3. You must know that the larva 
of many winged insects pass their lives in the water; the 
well known mosquito does this, and the ‘‘ wrigglers” 
you see in water that stands a while, such asthatina 
rain-water cask, are the larval form of our musical friend 
the mosquito. The larva of the Caddis-fly passes its life in 
the water. It has a pretty hard head and front, but the 
rest of its body is very soft, and as it can not move very 
quickly, it would fare poorly, did it not build a case to 
protect its long and soft body. There are several Caddis- 
flies, and their larve (plural of larva), do not all build 
stone houses. Some prefer straws, small chips, and twigs, 
for a covering. Some use dead leaves, others build their 
cases of little bits of moss, and one would never 
suspect that there was an insect inside of the little tuft, 
did he not see it travel off; then there is one fellow that 
hunts around for the empty shells of little fresh water 
animals, and builds its case of them. All of these are 
more frequent than the stone-building one, which is put 
down in the books as belonging in Labrador and else- 
where far north, and I was surprised at seeing it from so 
far south as Maryland. The insect, when first hatched, is 
very small, but young as it is, it starts its case, and as it 
is not built, as boys’ clothes are cut, ‘to allow for grow- 
ing,” it has, as it increases, to keep on adding to the case. 
After it has reached its full size, it finds a safe place, 
closes up each end of its case by spinning some bars, and 
remains a while as a pupa; at last it comes out as the 
winged insect, or Caddis-fly. As the perfect insect of 
this stone-mason Caddis is not known, I cannot give you 
its portrait; but the Caddis-flies generally, are much like 
the Dragon-flies, or Darning-needles, though their bodies 
are not so long. You may not find these stone-builders, 
but in most slow streams, if you watch carefully, you can 
find those that build cases of other materials. But before 
leaving the Caddis-fly I must tell you how a lady inEngland 


MADE AN INSECT DO ORNAMENTAL WORK. 


She caught a lot of Caddis-worms, and gently pushed 
them out of their cases into a dish of water. Of course 
the insect set about hunting for material to make a new 
case. The lady supplied it with—what do you suppose? 
—small glass beads of different colors! Being the only 
things they could find, the poor Caddies went to work, 
and in time had very gay cases of variously colored beads, 
all nicely cemented together. Very pretty they must 
have been, and I was very sory not to find a single one, 
of several dozen sent me, that was alive, as I much wish- 
ed to try the experiment with the beads. It is not at all 
likely that the Caddis-worm wonld use beads, no matter 
how plenty they where, if offered to it in the brook, for 
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Fig. 8. 








it would know that they would make it all the more 
showy and readily seen by fishes and other animals. All 
their covering are intended to 
HIDE THEM FROM THEIR ENEMIES, 

It is curious to notice the various ways in which insects, 
especially those that move slowly, are disguised, either by 
their color or fourm, so as to be less noticed by birds. On 
another page is given an account of an insect, very de- 
structive to trees in one place, which is called a Walking- 
Stick, or Stick-bug, as it looks so much like a twig that 
it would not be noticed, unless seen in motion. It isa 





Fig. 4.—WALKING LEAF. 


very slow traveler, although so well supplied with legs, 
and no doubt this resemblance to a stick cheats the birds, 
In the Rast Indies there are several insects called “*Walk- 
ing-Leaves,” one of which is shown in figure4. They 
look much like a leaf in form and color, and are evident- 
ly thus disguised that they may the better hide from 
their enemies among thé leaves....Jenny L, has had 9 
present of a Cologne bottle with 


HER NAME ENGRAVED UPON THE GLASS, 


and of course wonders how it is done. Engraving is now 
a very popular style of ornamenting glass, and it is a 
beautiful one. It is not uncommon, for those who can 
afford it, to have their goblets and other glassware orna- 
mented with such designs as they may select, and mark- 
ed with their own initials, and most of the large stores 
that deal in such articles keep engravers to do this work. 
The usual bright surface of glass, when rubbed with 
something harder than itself, will become dull. It may 
be scratched and made dull by the use of a file or by rub- 
bing it with sand; in engraving, the material used is 
emery, a stone much harder than ordinarysand, and for 
some work, diamond dust is used. The engraver hasa 
sort of lathe, as in figure 5, to which he can attach wheels 
of various sizes,and by meansof a-treadle, worked by 
his foot, this wheel can be made to revolve very rapidly. 
The wheels are from an inch to six inches across, accord- 
ing to the work, and are made, usually, of copper of 
different thicknesses. The edge of the wheel, like that 
in the engraving, is smeared with oil and fine emery, the 
oil being used to make the emery stick to the wheel, and 














: 
Fig. 5.—ENGRAVING ON GLASS. 


the wheel is set to going very rapidly. if a goblet, or 
any other thing of glass, is brought against the wheel, its 
surface will be scratched at once, and you can see, that 
by turning the goblet a line can be scratched or engraved . 
quite around it. Straight lines are but little used; the 
engraving is usually in most graceful lines, and vines and 
other figures are represented. To understand how these 
are made, fasten a lead pencil so that it can not move, and 
then try to draw. or write something by moving a card 
against the pencil.. You would find it very difficult at 
first, but could soon get the knack of moving the card, 
so as to write your name, The wheel is like the fixed 
pencil, and the glass, like the card, must be moved in 
order to form-the engraving. You can see that it requires 
much practice and skill to engrave on glass, nicely, for, 
of course, a mistake or wrong line cannot be rubbed ont, 
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Aunt Sue’s Chats. 


AmeEtiA.—Your friend need not necessarily have meant 
“ta guard ring” ; there are “regard”’ rings, so-called, 
because the initials, or first letters, of the different 
stones as purposely arranged, spell “regard’’—thus, 
Ruby, Emerald, Garnet, Amethyst, Ruby, and Diamond. 

WATERTOWN.—They have “the right” to have the 
child christened “ Nettie,” if they choose to exercise it. 
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city uf Carthage, she bargained for as much land as could 
be contained within an ox-hide. The contract being 
concluded, the cunning Queen cut the hide into a string 
long enough to encircle all the ground she wished to pro- 
cure for the site of the new city. Hence arose the phrase 
of “ cutting a Dido,” and its application to sharp practice 
and eccentric, unexpected proceedings. 

Mrs. M. A. B.—Bryant is “the oldest,” being 80; 
Longfellow 70; Whittier 69; Holmes 68; and Lowell 58, 





The Pet Bird. 


You will at once say that this is not a home Pictu 
and you will be right. Why is it not a scene at omic 
You have no doubt noticed that the part of the house th 
the distance, the piggin or one-sided pail, and the A 
water-jar, are allsuch as belong to another country while 
the dress of the young Miss is quite unlike our pteen i 
fashions. Having a bird for a pet, is much more Psi: 
in Europe than with Us, as they 
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THE PET BIRD —Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist, 


It 18 a matter of taste ; should prefer to have her named 
Antoinette, and use “Nettie,” as a pet name. Nanette 
‘“‘means”’ Little Ann; Beatrice, blessed; Theodosia, 
God's gift ; Kathleen, little darling; Helen, light; Ida, 
happy. Many other names have a pleasant meaning. 

J. W. W.—I can only give you such information con- 
cerning “ the number of visitors to the Centennial,” as I 
glean from the papers, not being “posted” officially. 
The number of cash admissions from May 10th to Nov. 
10th,-was 8,004,274; free admissions, 1,906,692; Total, 
9,910,966. Total cash receipts, $3,813,724; though why it 
should nct have been $4,002,137, if the admission was 50 
cents, my arithmetic does not enable me to determine.— 
[Aunt Sne forgets that there were scveral 25c. days.—Ep.] 

Mase S. W. wants to know what “ cutting up didoes” 
is derived from. It has quite a classic derivation from 
Queen Dido herself. When she was about to found the 





In AmBicvo.—I have always heard (J. G. Holland’s 
poem of) Kathrina pronounced ‘*Kat—reen--a aor 
‘‘Kat—reener” without rolling the final r); the h being 
silent, as in ** Thisbe ” (Zésby). 

Miss X. Y. Z.—Had you read my “ Chats ” in the April 
number when you wrote your letter? 

Thanks for letters, puzzles, etc., (received up to the 18th 
of April) toL.N.J., EmmaR., William M., Kate M., 
Blackwell S., Florence M., William M., dr., F. P.8., 
J.H.P., E.A.Y., C. A. 7., Geo. E. L., Willie (Bailey), 
Maggie S., E.B.P., F.A.P., R. M. McD., Whe (J) 
atley (W-), J.R.J., M.A.R., Gertie D. W., Joe L., 
W. Carlo, Lollie, G.A.C., Jesse M., J. W. B., and 
M. A. C.—If I have failed to notice any letter written to 
me before the date mentioned above, it is probably be- 
canse it was sent to 245 Broadway, N. Y., (where I don’t 


ae 





live) instead of to Brooklyn (where I do reside). 


have many more song birds than 
we do, and the people take much 
more pains in raising and toming 
them. Indeed, there are parts 
of Europe where the people get 
a large part of their living by 
raising and training birds; they 
are not pets to them, as they do 
not care for them, because they 
are fond of them, but for the 
money they will bring; they only 
raise the birds to be pets for 
others. You perhaps will wonder 
that the bird in the picture doeg 
not fly away. It is no doubt a 
Bull-finch, which becomes very 
tame, and so fond of the person 
who cares for and feeds it, that, 
though allowed its liberty, it will 
not go off to join its wild com- 
panions. It does not seem wrong 
to keep a bird of this kind which 
stays a captive when it conld go 
oft if it wished. zn some parts 
of Europe these birds are taught 
to whistle tunes; if taken early, 
itis not difficult to teach them 
one tune, which they will whistle 
very correctly, but it is difficult 
to teach them two airs, and have 
them keep them apart. A bird 
that will perform more than one 
air well, brings a very high price, 
The Bull-finches are also tanght 
to raise a little bucket of water 
when they wish to drink, and to 
pull up a car of seeds when 
hungry. The Canaries, thongh 
they cannot be taught like the 
Bull-finch, often show: much at- 
tachment to their owner, and are 
very pretty pets, though some 
are much more intelligent than 
=| others. We were in a depot not 
| long ago, where the man who 
kept the refreshment place had 
three Canaries ; these were al- 
lowed to fly about at will fora 
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part of the time each day; they 
i) | would go where there was all the 
noise and din of rushing steam, 
the screams of whistles, and 
among the crowds of passengers, 
without getting at all confused; 
they would come back whenever 
thelowner whistled for them, as 
obediently asa well trained dog. 
Onr pet birds, if we except the 
Mocking-bird, which is never 
much of a pet, generally come 
from other countries. Our birds 
in their wild state seem to have 
very knowing ways, and no doubt 
could be tamed and taught as 
well as others, but very few seem 
to have given attention to them. 
After all, we think it as well that 
our own birds should be left to 
the enjoyment of their liberty. 
We can, if we take pains, make 
them very good friends without 
confining them in acage, as the correspondent shows who 
wrote so pleasantly last month about “My Pet Birds.” 
If we keep the cats away from them, and do not allow any 
one to frighten them, there are many birds that will come 
to us of their own accord. If we would keep pet birds in 
the house, it seems more kind that they should be those 
that have been bred for many years in cages, and which, 
never having known liberty, are perfectly contented to 
live away from the woods and fields, which our own 
birds, when caged, seem to pine for. No one should 
keep pet birds, or indeed pets of any other kind, who is 
forgetful and cannot attend to them reguiarly. A day of 
neglect may bring much suffering to the poor little cap- 
tive, who depends upon you for food and water. Recol- 
lect, that the keeping of a living pet of any kind, brings 
with it an obligation or promise to care for it regu 
larly, as you place it where it can not help itself. 
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Celery Plants. LARDV 
Large White Solid, per 1,000..............+- --$5.00 F 
Dwarf White Solid, * —seeeeseeeeeeee eee $5.00 is's Hi 


$3 per 500. Réady June 15th. Packed and 
Delivered at Express Office. , 
WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 


FINE TEAS. 


This is a combination of capitalists to supply the con- 
sumers of Teas throughout the United States on the mutual 
principle. , ’ syne edt > . 

We expect every consumer of Teas to render us all the 
assistance they can in carrying out our enterprise, as we 
make a specialty of SUPPLYING CONSUMERS ONLY, 
(and allow no middlemen to make any protit on our. im- 
portations, ) which will enable us to supply them with Teas 
at prices lower than have ever been Known, and of those 
fine qualities that seldom reach the interior, being sold only 
jn large cities and among the very wealthy. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
CONSUMERS’ IMPORTING TEA C0., 
No. 8 Church Street, 

P. O. Box 5509. NEW YORK CITY. 








PATENT 


PAINTS 


These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, and 
second to no others in the market in purity, richness and 
permanency of color, beauty of finish and durability. They 
are prepared ready for the brush in twelve newest shades 
and standard colors, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, and for all purposes where a perfect 

rotection coating is required. They possess a superior 
body, and are more economical than any others, two coats , 
being fully equal to three of any of the various liquid chemi- 
cal paints, which contain water, alkali, soap, etc., and we 
guarantee them to be the most durable painis in the world 
Jor outside work. Send for samples, 

ASBESTOS ROOF PAINT. For tin and shingle 
roofs. fences, ont-bnildings. &c. 

ASBESTOS FIRE PROOF PAINT, an economi- 
cal substitute tor White Lead, for out-bnildings, &c, 

Roofing, Sheathing, Stenm-Pipe and Boiler 
Coverings, Steam Packing, &c. 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in neat 
and compact form, are suitable for all climates, and can 
be easily applied by any one. Liberal inducements to Gen- 
eral Merchants, Dealers, and Large Consumers. 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO,, 


87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, 406 Arch St. 
‘, H. WILSON, Baltimore. 

DOWNIE, TRAINER & CO., Boston. 
8. W. HEMPSTED & CO., Columbus, O. 
.. S. & A. J. KIRKWOOD, Chicago. 
M. M. BUCK & CO., St. Louis. 

C. A. PARKER & CO.,. New Orleans. 
THOMPSON & UPSON, San Francisco. 


THE CILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Constructed entirely of iron and 
steel. Easily operated entirely by 
one lever. Simple, strong, dura- 
ble. Performs better work in 
unskilled hands than a skillful 
plowman can do with walking 
plow. 7,000 sold and in use in two 
_ years, giving unbounded satisfac- 
tion. Gold Medal nt Illinois State 
trial 1874, and Indiana State trial 
= § 1876, the two highest ever award- 
* ‘ed sulky plows. 
R. H. ALLEN & CO., 189 Water St., New York, Agent. 
DEERE & CO., Moline, Ills. Established 1847. Manufac- 
turersof Gang Plows, Cultivators. and Steel Plows of all 
sizes, especially adapted tosticky soils. Send for circulars. 


THE AUTOMATIC 


HW.JOHNS’ . 
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REVERSIBLE or SWIVEL PLOW, 
for level land and hill-sides. Turns 
a perfect furrow ; no dead or back 
furrows. The handles change at 
each turn, and enable the plowman 
to walk ontgpn «J behind in furrow, 
as no other swivel plows do, The 
Coulter changes automatically, 
without taking the hands from the 








NY 


handle. It is 
Plows. 





the latest and most scientific of all Swivel 
THE NEW YORK PLOW_CO., 
55 Beekman St., New York. 





ATGHES 


At present prices are the best investment that can be made, 
4s you get full value for your moncy. 

We send single WALTHAM WATCHES to all parts of the 
country, no matter how remote, without the slightest risk to 
the purchaser. Write for our Price List, which gives full 
particulars and describes all the various grades of Gold and 
Silver Watches, all of which are warranted by special 
certificate, 

When you write mention American Agriculturist. 

Address 


HOWARD & CO., 


222 5th Ave., New York, 


Deslers and all who buy to sell again need not write to us, 
for we make no discounts whatever, and only care to sell 
watches to those who wear them, We Sell # single watch 
just as low as we would a dozen. 
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AILWAY PITCH 


-APPARATU 


Chapmaw’s. Best Fork _and Conveyor in 
use. Unlonds and carries Hay. Grains, &c.. over deep 
mows, into sheds, barns, &c. Saves labor, time,money. 
Sent on trial. (ircularssent. Agents wanted. 

, B. Weeks Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Rallyay Threshing Machine proved itself 
the “*Best 


at Centennial Trial,’’ and was 
the only Machine awarded a 


AND CERTIFICATE OF MERIT, 
on both Horse Power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, as shown by Official Report, 


which says: “ For special features in the Power to secure 

lightruining andminimumfriction, For the ingenious 

Sorm of the S'raw Shakers, which insure the prover 

agitation to separate the grain from the straw.” For 
RD HARDER 


catalogue, address I 
Cobleskill. Schoharie County, N. Y. 


RAILWAY 


HORSE POWER. 
Producing much more 
power than other rail- 
way powers, with much 
Jess elevation. 

ge Send for Descrip- 
tive Circulur. 


Wm. L. Boyer & Bro, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Anti-Friction Hay Carrier 


Saves labor and money. It is simple ; the grap- 
@ pling positive; itruns on friction rolls, hence 
me will come back on slight incline. The track is 
P inexpensive ; the carrier costs buta trifle; many 
hundreds are in use. No trouble about get- 
ting over high beams, or to the end of deep 
bays. Hay is dropped where wanted, and the 
work of mowing is reduced. Traek should be 
put up now while barns are full, 

Send for circulars and designs for tracking 
barn, to U. 8. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Ba- 
tavia, Ill, manufacturers of the Old Reliable 


Halladay Standard Wind Mill. 

CH AS E GIBBS "4 C0 General Commission 
W. ie ‘y Merchants, 252 Washing- 

ton 8t.. New York. Early Fruits’and Vegetables a Specialty. 

Qur facilities for selling Hot-house and early 

fruits are unsurpassed, References: Moore, Jenkins 

& Co., 127 Franklin St., N. Y. Market Leports sent tree. 
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a (Patented Noy, 16th, 1875.) 





Price for above style, $12.50 per 100 feet. 





Timber and Wire combined, making the strongest. cheapest, 
and most durable fence ever offered to the Farming Community. 

Prices ranging from $7.00 per hundred feet 
upwards.—Send for descriptive circular. 


State, County, Railroad, and 


Farm Rights for Sale. 
80, 82, 84 & 86 Mangin St.. and 


t , 
Factory t 67, 68, 69 & 70 Tompkins St., 


where specimens of several styles of the fence can be seen erected. 


American Fence Manufacturing Co., 


OrFicr, 86 Mangin St., New York. 








HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 


ardware.—Everything necessary for build- 
ing or repairing the House, Barn, or Outhouses. 
is’s Lo kad ot = Soe a Washers, Bolts, Wrenches, etc. 
urnishing Goods, including Refrigerators, al- 
80 Farming Implements and Tools of all Kinds 


JOSEPH T. FARRINGTON, 
32 ee | tay Wee City. 


AGENTS, Loox, $12 a day made selling 


our NOVELTIES, Cat- 
analogue free, 12 ASTINGS & CO., Worcester, Mass. 


AN EGG FARM. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY IN 
LARGE NUMBERS, 
By H. H. STODDARD. 


BEING A SERIES OF ARTICLES WRITTEN FOR THE AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 


WITH OTHER ARTICLES. 
. ILLUSTRATED. 











CONTENTS. 


Introduction.—Plan of Farm.— Manner of Feeding.— 
Location of Farm.—Kind of Soil.—Crops on the Farm.— 
Supplying Water and Food. eerie Senza Coote rey 


Eart ouses for Layers.—Feeding House for W. 
—Honuses for Sitters.—Arrangements for B ing Stock. 
—Fowls for Layers.—Fowls for Sitters,— 

of Breeding Stock. — Coops for Chickens. — Feeding 


Chickens.—Setting the Eggs.—Management of Sitting 
Fowls. — Testing the ees = Winter Management, — 
House for Early Hatch ets.—Shelters for Fowls 
and Chickens.—Kind of Food.—Building for Storing and 
Cooking Food. — Management of Young Chickens, — 
Feeding and Sheltering Chickens. — Additional Build- 
ings. — General Conclusions. — Farm Poultry House,— 
Poultry Farming.—Poultry Keeping as a Business. 


Price, post-paid, paper covers, 50 cts. ; cloth, 7 cts. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The work is very practical, all the illustrations and 
descriptions of building being of those of the plainest 
and cheapest construction, within the reach of any one 
who keeps a dozen fowls. The directions for manago- 
ment are plain, and evidently the result of the experience 
of the author.— Country Gentleman, Albany. 

Everything pertaining to the production of eggs and 
the breeding and raising of poultry is here given, and no 
difficulty. to be avoided or poiiit in which labor may be 
saved, seems to be unprovided for.—The Salem Gazette. 
Salem, Mass. 

This is a handsomely illustrated little work on the 
management of poultry in large numbers. It will no 
doubt be a valuable addition to our poultry literatare.— 
Colman’s Rural World, St. Louis. 

It contains a vast amount of information in a little 
space in regard to the management of poultry in. largo 
numbers. It contains about 100 pages, and is nicely il- 
lustrated with plans of buildings, implements, breeds of 
fowls, etc., etc.— Ohio Farmer, Cleveland. 

It gives a full and instructive account of the manage- 
ment of poultry in large numbers, with plenty of excel- 
lent illustrations.— Christian Register, Boston. 

It gives in a clear and comprehensive manner the best 
plans for breeding stock and management of young 
chickens, with cuts of the most economical houses, and 
showing fanciers how to make.the busincss a profitable 
one.—Stoneham Sentinel, Stoneham, Mass. 


The Poultry Yard and Market: 
A Practical Treatise on: Galtinoculture, 


By Prof. A. Corbett, 
Inventor of the New Process for Hatching Eggs and Raising 
Poultry, by means of Horse Manure alone, for which Gold 
and Bronze Medals, and several Diplomas, have been award- 
ed by State and County Fairs, and the American Institute. 
Leading newspapers endorsed the valuable discovery of this 
simple process, which is fully described in this book, giving 
the valuable information acquired by 20 years’ experience 
in Poultry Breeding. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

Prof. Corbett has been very successful. We saw the proof 
of his success. The result of Prof. Corbett’s investigations 
and experience has been compiled into a book entitled: 
“The Poultry-Yard and Market,” which is published by the 
Orange Judd Co., and sold for fifty cents.—American Agri- 
culturist, July, 1876. 

It is replete with minute explanations which cannot fail to 
be of great service to farmers and breeders.—New York 
Weekly Herald, September 80th, 1876. 

Mr. Corbett’s invention is alike valuable to the housewife 
of moderate means, passing her leisure moments in the 
poultry yard, as to the breeder on a large scale who seeks 
t» supply great city markets with eggs and chickens.—New 
York Weekly Tribune, September 15th, 1875. 

PRICE, POST-PAID, 50 CENTS. : 

Fither of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price hy 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 
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‘A. DOLLAR SAVED IS A DOLLAR EARNED 





‘KEEP THIS PAGE to refer to WHENEVER YOU have to PROCURE’ § 
any CLOTHING for MEN or sheet ae 


| 





4%. 


THIS PAGE WILL TELL YOU. 


It is a fact that you can now send from a hundred, 
or a thousand, or three thousand miles distance, and get 
free samples of cloths through the mail, and examine them 


at home, and know Just what a SUIT, or a COAT, : 


or VEST, or PANTALOONS, or an OVERCOAT 
will gost, made of any sample you may select. If you 
find what you like, you can then send your measure, from 
rules, and engravings, and directions furnished you with 
the samples, and the desired garments will be well made, 


in good style and fit, and forwarded to you, and they will 


cost yu MUCH LESS than you can get them 
for at or near home. 


EXPLANATION, 


Foote & Richardson, (formerly of Nos. 112 & 
114-Fulton St.), who occupy the whole first floor of the 
American Agriculturist Building, 114 x 25x 50 feet, have 
been extensively engaged in the clothing business over 20 
years; they have madea careful study of the best methods 
of supplying distant customers as well as those near at 
hand, and reduced it toa science; and by fair dealing 
with all their patrons, they have built up an immense 
business, extending all over the country. [About 500 
Clergymen alone, living all the way from Maine to 
California, send their measures and orders regularly to 


Messrs. Foote & Richardson, and have their gar- « 


ments made and forwarded to them]. 

I. The extent of their business, and the system pur- 
sued, enables Foote & Richardson, to do it much 
cheaper than it can be done by smaller establishments. 

(Ten small establishments, each requires Superintendent, Cash- 
ier, Proprietor’s profits, etc.; one large establishment, doing as 
much business as the ten, saves nearly nine-tenths of the above ex- 
penses, and of course can sell vastly cheaper). 


II. They buy immense stocks of Cloths of first ‘ 


hands, saving large profits usually paid to middlemen. 
{23> With these double advantages, Messrs. Foote 
& Richardson are able to furnish Men and Youths’ 
Clothing all made up, and well made, at little more than 
the cloth itself would cost to those who buy it through 
two or three intermediate parties, each of whom takes 
out a profit for himself. [29~ [f you send for samples 
and prices, you will find that this is so. 
III. They believe in the idea that smal] profits and 
large sales are better than large profits and small sales. 
(They prefer to sell a man a suit a year, for ten years, at a dollar 
profit, than to sell him one suit only at $5 profit. He wil] not only 
continue a customer himself, but send his friends and neighbors.) 
IV. Every garment supplied by Messrs. Foote & 
5 Richardson is well made, and in good style. No 
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: Everybody has to Buy CLOTHING; and Every one ny ne res to know ; 
: WHERE and HOW to get what they Want for the LEAST MONEY. | 
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» lars sent you for measuring your size, etc., will enable you 


> of Cloths, direct from the manufacturers and our own 
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old stock, no ‘‘slop-work,” no Pinas a riikolen * = ” with 
weak and rotten silk, or poor fabric, will ever leave their 
establishment. They have a reputation for fair and 
square and liberal dealing, built up by 20 years of careful © 
effort to suit and please their customers, and they mean 
to maintain it in the future. They can not afford to do ¢ 
otherwise than to treat their customers fairly, and to 66 
please them.—If necessary, this page, and a hundred 88 
more, could be filled with the names of their customers 99 
who would readily vouch for the above. oo 


How to TEST the Above Statements: b+ | 


Send to Messrs. Foote & Richardson, 245 88 
Broadway, New York City, a simple plain $8 
statement of what garment or garments you would like, 00 
for what purpose you want them, about what cost you ° 

want, with such particulars as you can conveniently give. 

They will send you, free by mail, samples as near as 
they can to what you desire, and teil you the cost of any 
garment you desire from each sample sent you. If you 
don’t like the samples and prices, no harm will be done ; 
it will cost only the postage for writing, and that will be 
the end of it; or you can send again for another trial. 

If you like the fabrics, and the prices, the full particu- 





899008 
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to easily write all that is needed, and the garment or 
garments you desire will be prepared and promptly for- 
warded by express, or frequently by mail when not 
weighing over 4 lbs. 
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Call and See Us, if Convenient. 


All who visit New York, whether living far away or 
near by, are respectfully invited to drop in and see and 
examine our stock. We have not only thousands of gar- 
ments of all varieties and prices, but we have a large line 


importations, and as good workmen as can be found in 
this country, and we can quickly make to order anything 
in our line, at greatly reduced prices, in accordance with 
the times—and in a style that will suit the most fashion- 
able or fastidious customer—and from the plainest and 
most serviceable suit, to the most superb Wedding or 
other outfit, and 

We will give as much, or more for the same money than 
can be got any where else in this city, or in the whole 
country.—Our facilities are such that no one can excel us, 
and few, if any, can equal us in low prices for the same 
quality and make up of goods. We make our garments 
to wear and do good service. Examine our stock, and 
our prices; we will trust to your good sense and judg- 
ment, to say whether they are or not good and very cheap. 
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“SURPLUS STOCK OF 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 


——————— 


SS 


t greatly oor rices, in 
for planting in May and June, a " in 
pas not less than 1 dozen each, mailed, "Ber doe pe. “rer 0 i 
s, finest double, large and fine. 7 
Puberoses, The P Pearl,’ FG greatly im- al 
proved Variety......-.--2++-epeeeesseees . 
1s Brenchleyensis, the most 
Gia! oliitane and showy variety..........+. 50 3.00 
Tigridias, mixed Varlety........cecceecseeee 15 4.00 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, _ 
No. 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


SILVER HULL BUCKWHEAT. 


2 t ariety in cultivation. Per bushel aoe: 4g bush. 
gas peek $1.25; 1 Ib., by mail, 40 cts. ; 3 Ibs. $1.00. 


GOLDEN MILLET. 


Far superior to all other varieties. Per bush. $2.00. By 
mail, post-paid, 40 cents per quart. 
B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
34 Barclay 8t., New York. 











NEW CROP 


TURNIP SEEDS. 


Farly White Flat Dutch, Red Top Strap Leaf, and Ameri- 


5 Ibs., $2.00, 


can Rutabaga, only 5c. per Ib., post-paid 
other seeds 


by express. All other varieties of Jurnips an 
at lowest cash prices. 


PRICKLY COMFREY. 


The hardiest aud most productive fodder and soiling plant 
in the world. Can be sown at any time. Price of sets, $4 
a 100; $30 per 1,000. For further particulars and cata- 


ogues address 
ENSON & BURPEE, Seed Warehouse, 
(Read Live wee kadvt.) 228 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


NOW READY. 


CELERY, 
Cabbage, & Cauliflower 


PLANTS, 


AND 


DS 


OF ALI KINDS, 
FOR FALL and WINTER CROPS, 


IN 2 ara of WHOLESALE QUANTITIES, 
Price List mailed free. 


Lec Hirelersinrer 


35 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 








VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


Cabbage Plants.—Our great specialty. Can_ furnish 
any desired quantity, ot very fine, healthy plants, from the 
choicest American grown seeds. Principal varieties: E. 
Winnigstadt, Fotiler’s Karly Drumhead, Preraiun Flat 
Dutch, and Am. Late Drumhead. 40 other varieties in smaller 
quantities, Will pack ag! cans, and deliver to express at 
$2.00 per 1,000: $15.00 per 1 

Tomato Plants.—T i. best new and standard varieties, 
trinsplanted, $2.00 per 100; $15.00 per 1,0) 

e Plants.—Dwarf White Solid. Red Solid, San- 
dringham, and Boston Market, after 7 Ist., at $2.50 # 1,000, 
Wewould like an agentin every town within ship ing distance 
to sell our plants. Send for free circulars for full particulars. 


TILLINGHAST BROTHERS, 


La Plame, Luzerne Co., Pa. 





FODDER CROPS. 


GOLDEN MILLET, selected, recleaned Seed, pure, 
er 1 ushe 
mt UD NGATEIAN MILLET, choice selected Seed, per 


via $i. 
One banhet of either of the above is snfficient for one acre, 


and they can be sown as late as 15th July. 
co. 


R. H. ALLEN & 


4 
NEW YORK. 





189 & 191 Water St., 
G Millet. 
Genuine seed of this nigh productive and valuable Millet 


for sale, at 50c. per peck, 1.25 per a and in 10 bushel 
lots and over at $1.00. 2 bushel bags 23 


Improved Evergreen Broom-Corn. 


The best variety, seed yellow, brush never red. Per peck 
f5e., per bushel $2.50, bags 25c. Address 


J. A. FOOTE, Seedsman, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FARMERS Who will try Green Corn, Mil- 
let, (Clover, Rye, &c., as recom- 

mended in my Pamphlet on * Farming with Green 

Manures,’’ will please report the result to me. 


ae HARLAN, M.D., Wilmington, Delaware. 


P CREENKOUSES, 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 

Bedding and Vegetable plants, Roots and Bulbs. 

German seed of my own selection while in Ger- 
many, Holland, France. &c., in August last. 

German Pansy Seed—}4 varieties, all sholoest, 
at 2c. per packet, — Plants 20e, each; $1.50 for1: 
sent by mail.—l2 Varieties. 

Buyers of $12 of Secrd or Plants, or both, from our 
Catalogue, get American Agriculturist as. premium 
tor one year. 


Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Offices in the Houses. 


ROOTS GARDEN MANUAL 


for 1877, contains all about the General Management 
of the Market Garden, Root Crops, the itchen 
Garden, ani tie Flower Garden. Sent for 10 cts., 
Which will be allowed on the first order tor seeds, 

G2 Plantsin their season. 

Fresh crop of ‘Turnip seeds in July. gg 
Address J. B. ROUT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


New Seedling Raspberries. 


RELIANCE and EARLY PROLIFIC. 
Very superior; 8 years tested; grown in Pots for June 
planting; will yield a crop of fruit one year sooner than if 
planting is deferred till fall. $8 per dor. in Pots, by Ex- 
press C.0,D. Plant | and Save a ye 
ARRY, Cinnaminson, N. ; . 


GRAPE VINES. 


Also Trees, Small Fruits, &c. Wholesale rates 
7. low to Nurserymen, Dealers, and large Planters. 
Send stamp for Descriptive List. Price List free 
HUBBARD, Fredonia, N. st 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OF 
for house and ange — 
sent by mail, 
Send stamp for ihieste vd ri at. 
s 


Address L. B. acre PLAN | 








NEW RARE 
Beautiful Plants. 


The mivlorigned has at_all times a rich collection of 
G EN-HOUSE and HOT. HOUS E PLANTS,-— 
BEDDING PLANTS; CHOICE ROSES; DAH 

41AS, &c.—well grown Sad at reasonable prices. —Can be 
Ee at ull seasons.—Catalogues sent to applicants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 
Hot-Bed Plants and Small Fruits 


for the Vegetable Garden. Tomato, Cauliflower, etc. Low- 

est prices, Will contract plants. Circular free. Sweet 

Potato and Late Cabbage Plants specialties. 
Wilson Albany Strawberry Sanus, $4.00 per 1,00. 


B. P. DAVENPORT, Saline, Mich, 








ESTABLISHED 185i. 
ORNAMENTAL 


Trees & Plants 


of Every Description. 
Catalogues 10 cents. 
A. HANCE & SON, 


Nurserymen & Florists, Red Bank, N. J. 
Centennial Medal and Diploma. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


and kindred topics treated in a manner of interest to ev ery 
lover ot flowers, in Root’s Garden Manual for 1877. 
Sent for 10 cents, which — will be allowed on first 
order tur seeds. pends Dec. ist. 

J. B. ROOT, Seed Grower, Rockford, Ills. 


CAMELLIAS, AZALEAS, ROSES, 
AND WINTER-BLOOMING PLANTS, 


BY MAIL—POSTAGE PAID. 


Send for Catalogue No, 6 with aietoneton two 
hundred and sixty-four collections of five, fifteen, and twenty 
plants each, your choice for one dollar. "Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


Linvite all that are interested in strawberry culture, to 
come to my place from 15th to 30th June, and see how I 
grow 14,000 quarts of Parmiec’ 8 Crescent Seedling on an acre. 

- SMITH, West Haven, Conn. 
AJ 
250 MARYLAND FARMS, ® Tracts trom so 


Near railroad and navigable Salt-water (with mi its lux- 
uries), in Talbot Co., Md, Climate mild and healthy. Titles 
good. New Pamphiet and Map showing location, free. 

Address C. KE, SHANAHAN, Atty., Easton, Md. 


AR 8 In the best part of Maryland, at panic 

prices. Good society, schools, churches, 
2. R., nav., and salt water luxuries. For catalogue and 
price: ‘list, address Manona & GrBson, Centreville, Md. 


For FARMERS. 


—— 7 Best Tempered Cast-Steel, 

Retail Price, 9 Cents per Ib. 
WARRANTED, §@@™Send for Circular. 
: Fisher & Norris, Trenton, N. J. 
ALL SIZES, from 10 Ibs. upwards. 


300 ACRES. 
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KILL THE 
POTATO BUGS 


AND 


COTTON WORM. 


Sure death to the Potato Bug and the Cotton Worm, only 
to be had by the use of Paris Green. Al other remedies 
have failed. 


PURE PARIS GREEN, 


made with special care, and for sale by 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of Colors, White Leads "Zine 
WwW hite, Varnishes, and_ Artists’ Materials, Corner of Fulton 
& William sSts., New York City, 


Ask your merchant for Devoe’s Paris Green. 


Be ready for the Potato Bugs, by get- 
ting this a for apply ing ts risen 
which the Am, Agriculturist Aug. No., 
says is “ one of the best they have seen, 
and one which seems to meet all the 
requirements of safety to the operator, 
ease of application, low cost of appara- 
tus, and economy of material.” ice 
$1.00. Paris green supplied. Agents 
wanted in every town to sell the above. 
Price-list of Seeds and Potatoes (in- 
FP cluding a new variety that sielded at 
the rate of 560 bushels per acre), free, 
DAVID R. WOOD, Morrisville, Vt. 


THE POTATO BUG 


is best fought with dry Paris Green_mixed with flour, forced 
into the plant with strong bellows, Dew supplies water with- 
out labor, the flour sticking fast the poison ; and this method 
is chexp, rapid, safe and sure. The mproved Planet Jr. 
Patent Paris Green Duster is the pet Circulars 
free, Send tor agent's ter: 8. L. ALLEN & CO., Sole 
Manufrs., No. 119 8. Fourth St. Phitwiehan Pa. 

























This holds| LOOK AT THIS,—100 Choice Beddin 
good for | Plants for $5.00, Weil grown, — » and o 
M and the best epee 50 for $2.5 50. otutoes, 

ay Bulbs, &c., see April No. of Agriculturist. 
June. Le ite for anything wanted and get my prices. 
Address . JENNINGS, ‘Florist, Southport, Conn. 





Beecher Baskets. 






QuaRT. ‘ 
PATENTED DECEMBER 17, 1872. 


VENEER BASKETS. ager a May 61,1864, 


For circular of dé ‘scription, &c., addr 
THE BEECHER BASKET COMPANY, 
Westville, Conn. 


Milford Basket Co., 











MILFORD, DEL. 
Manufactory of Berry Baskets and Crates, also 
Verbena Baskets. Our Baskets are square, strong, 
and attractive; the Basket 3 to the quart fit the or- 
dinary 32 qt. Crate. SEND FOR PRICES. 
& GRAPE BASKETS. 
Send for Illustrated Price List, 
Pp EAC ae Manufactured by C. COLBY 
& CO., Benton Harbor, Mich, 
F. S. MAYNARD, 214 Washington Street, New York, 
SORGO AND SUGAR CANE GROWERS, 
Parrigs wanting Cane Mills or Evaporators will do well 
to write tothe Blymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(the makers of the celebrated Cook Evaporator and Victor 
Cane Mill), for a copy of their New Illustrated Catalogue. 
Their Sorgo and Sugar Cane machinery was awarded the 
Grand Medal at the Centennial Exhibition. 





Rice’s Patent Spring Brace. 
“THAT Will do twice 
ALTERS the service and 
THE CASE.” Cy XD) [Ar to pu ys 
{ VWeN4 =a oR 
= Address 
KK C. L.. RICE, 
Takes well Box 384. 
everywhere. Scranton, Pa. 








Agricultural 
Instance Company, of Watertown, N. Y. 


Twenty-four = old. Total assets for the ie of 
Policy holders January 1st, 1877, $1,050,622.00, Insures on 
Farm Property and _ Itesidences against fire and lightning. 
Takes no business risks. 
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Canada. 


City, June % 


Prices fro 
RANTED 


Address 





MADE. 


THE GREAT TRIAL of Lawn Mowers was held in New York 


with all the best Lawn Mowers in the world, and was awarded the 
HIGHEST PREMIUM. 
Four sizes for hand-power; four sizes for horse-power. 


CHADBORN & COLDWELL M’?'G Co., 


Send for Circular. 
N. B.—We call special attention to our new HORSE MOW- 
ER. Gears entirely covered and weight reduced 200 Ibs. 
LIGHTEST and BEST HORSE 


Sth, 1874. There the Exeelsior came into competition 


m $14 to $200. EVERY MACHINE WAR- 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


It is the 
MOWER EVER 


New Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


It has the Largest Sale of any Lawn Mower in the World. 
AWARDED THE HIGHEST MEDAL AT THE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical operation on Cen= 
tral Park and all the other City Parks, New York; Gov- 
ernment Grounds ani City Parks, Washington ; Boston 
Common, Boston; Prospect Park, Brooklyn; and on 
almost every prominent Park throughout the United States and 




































CITY AND COUNTRY TRADE 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 


H. B. CRIFFINC, 


60 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. City. 


Celebrated Excelsior Lawn Mower. 


sno Farquhar Separator 9 
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EIGHT SIZES FOR HAND USE. 
Weighing from 28 to 55 Ibs. 


ing or rep: iirs—comple tely distancing their competitors i 
the trial of six months constant use. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees & Manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEELE & AVERY, 44 & 46 State St., 2ochester, N we A 


T. Haw_Ley & Co., 93 Water St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


These machines did work on the Centennial Grounds equal 
to ten years’ ordinary wear, without loss of time for sharpen- 


EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10So. Salina St. sSyracuse Ki 


: 
3 
cs) 


rfect in 
astes no 
+ Send for Illustrated Catal 
erin, cleans it ‘Addvess A. B. Farquhar, York, Pa. 
Horse Powers and Threshing Machines of all kinds a special- 
ty. Send for large Illustrated Catalogue. 


SPRING STEEL TOOTH 
HORSE RAKES. 


Highest Award. Medal of Honor at the 
Centennial and Vienna Exhibitions. 
THE CHAMPIONS OF THE WORLD. 

No Cogs or Ratchets, Easiest Hand or 
Horse Dumping. Purchasers prefer them 
to all others for Durability and Efficiency. 
Fully guaranteed; so no risk is incurred 
in ordering from us. Responsible Agents 
wanted, where we have none. 

Send Stamp for Cataiogues of Rakes, 


all kinds. Also, Ploughs 


| 
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AGENTS: 
R. H, ALLEN & Co., 189 & 191 Water St., New York. | Threshing Machines, &c. 
os. RECK Sons, 51 & 42 North Market St. oston, Mass. 
a. E. BARRETT & Co., 44 Canal St., Providence, R. Island. WHEELER & PRE LIOK co., 
J. M. Gurips & Co., 12 & 14 Fayette St., Utica, N. Y. ALBANY, N. Y. 











BRADFORD MILLCO, 
8 to Jas. Bradford & Co. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
French Buhr Millstones, 
| Portable Corn & Flour Mills, 
Smut Machines, etc. 


H | Also, dealers in Bolting Cloths and 
General Mill Furnishing. 
Office & Factory,158 W. 2d St. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

’ J.R.Stewart,Pres. W.R.Dunlap,Sec. 

@ PRice-LisTs SENT ON APPLICATION 
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Peerless Thresher and Cleaner—Clover 





BOCARDUS’S PATENT 


Universal Eccentric Mills 


for Grindin 
Gob, Fire 


offee, 








lay, Guanos, Oil 
ugar, 

Tomatoes, 

orn, etc.. 


Sa Ee 


Sawe-dust, Fla 


ecounut, 
Seed, Asbestos, Mica 
not be ae ov other Tite 2 
Inks, Paste, Blacking, etc. 
JOHN n OP OMSU s, Successor to JAMES BoGARDUS, 
Cor, White and Elm Sts.. New York. 


Bones, Pot She ~s Ores, Ge Cruci- 
e, Feed, Corn ind 
ots, Spices, 


and whatever can 
Also ior Paints, Printers’ 


The 
Haller and_Cleaner—Straw-Preserving Rye 
Threshers—Railway and Lever Powers—The 
Howland Feed Mill—Grain Fans and Corn 
Shelilers. Our machines have received the highest testi- 
monials and cannot be excelled. 
B. GILL & SON, 
Trenton Agricuitural Works, Trenton, N. J. 


MEDAL MACHINES. 
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The Best Fanning Mill in the World. 
BUY THE 
A. P. DICKEY 


Fanning Mill. 
No good Farmer 
“can afford t> mar- 
ket dirty grain. 
= A moderate quali 

= of me en sae f 


f brings a better price 
than the nicest de 



















a = in dirty condition 
Address re Pp. DICKEY, Racine, Wis 





First Premiums at all Competitive Trials, 


Railway, Chain and Lever _Horse Powers, 





your address on a om card, written plainly, t 
. I. ROOT, Mediua, Ohie. 


dae 


peeriptive | rice ~n of our lstest iprovanten i 

oney se Artificial Comb, Section 
x Ro s and Journals, Terrie per- 

ning to Boxes, 1b Nothing patented. — send 


FI“ BE if you are in any_way interested in Ss comers af Hullers, Fey Gane" 
EES Wheel Horse Rakes, Horse Pitchforks, 
or ’ Shingle Machines, “Straw Preserving 
we ke With pleasnre a IN yon a ODL copy of on Bag Portal ie ot ae 
ne-Mills 
Monthly GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, with andl Wrdcuss. ax and Weay 


Powers, etc.. etc. 


WHEELER & MELICK CO., 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


Send stamp for Circular and report of Centens:*1 trial. 

















“Qur Preference is the Buckeyes 


—American Agriculturist, June, 187, 








Best Mower, 


Best Reaper, 








THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER C0,, 


Manufacturers of 
Self Raking Reapers, Combined Machines, 
and Mowers, 
Brockport, N. Y. 






Send for Catalogue. 
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H A AY L O A DER. 

A perfect mochine for ety y pitching | hay, barley, and all 
loose grain on the wagon, in t creased success in 
the harvest of 1876. Received the highest and only award = 
Hay Loader, with Diploma of Merit at Centennial Expos! 
tion, based on field trial. Thousands in successful operation. 

Send Sor circulars early to 2A manwfedurers © STRAT- 
TON & CULLUM, Meadville INGMAN & CO, 
Peoria, Ill., Gen’l Agents for iilinoig Missouri, and Kansas. 
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‘Happy Hours 
AT HOME. 


FUN FOR 


Little Folks 
Great ‘Follies. 


Nothing has ever been invented 
that more fully combined amuse- 
ment and instruction, and proved 
more truly an almost endless 
means of making the little ones 
(and the great ones) happy, than 


Crandall’s Blocks 


For Children. 


Read about them below. 








CRANDALL’S HEAVY ARTILLERY, 


The greatest amusement of the age! Recreation 
at home for all ages and for all seasons! Crandall’s 
Heavy Artillery is made up of a large Cannon, 
complete, which throws a 1i-inch Rubber Ball to 
the distance of 25 feet or more, and» Sixty Blocks 
(Red, White and Blue), to bui.d up Fortifications, 
also a Company of Soldiers, with Officer and Flag, 
to Garrison the Fort. The Game is to beat down 
the Fort by the use of the Big Gun. Rules, Illus- 
trations of a variety of Forts, etc., accompany each 
box containing the set, and the box is 18 inches 
long, 6 inches high, and 8 inches wide. 


Price per Set, $3.00. Expressage to be paid by 
the recipient. 





CRANDALL’S 
WIDE-AWAKE ALPHABET. 


No more long faces and no more tears over 
ABC! Here we have amusement and instruc- 
tion combined. Each box contains twenty-seven 
little men, each representing a letter, with arms, 
legs, and jolly faces. This set of Blocks is suscepti- 
ble of more changes, and a greater variety of forms 
and combinations than any Spelling Block ever 
offered to the public. The Pieces are durable, the 
Letters plain, the Faces mirthful, and the Amuse- 
ment afforded by them unlimited. They please 
while they instruct, and are a source of enjoyment 
to young and old. 

Price per Box $1.003 dy mail, prepaid, $1.50. 


CRANDALL’S JOHN GILPIN. 


This beautiful and interesting toy is regarded by 
Mr. Crandall as one of the best of his inventions 
for the little folks. It is made up of two figures, 
John Gilpin—whose highly colored dress is speci- 
ally attractive to Boys and Girls—and his Horse, 
which intelligent animal performs a very importart 
part in the illustration of Gilpin’s famous ride. 
Price per Box $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.55. 


CRANDALL’S TOY HORSE. 


Here is something that will make glad every little 
boy that gets it. The Toy Horse is about 6 inches 
in hight to the tops of his ears. He stands upon a 
four-wheeled base, all ready to be set in motion by 
his owner. He is made up in pieces and can be 
taken apart and laid snugly away in his box. 
Price 25 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, 35 Cts. 








CRANDALL’S LITTLE ALL-RIGHT. 


One of the funniest and most amusing of the 
low-priced toys. The lively little All-Right throws 
himself into a great variety of positions as he 
whirls around the ‘‘ wheel.’? Can not be sent by 
mail. For sale by Toy Dealers generally. 


“Ye HERO OF °76.” 


The great ‘Centennial Toy.’’ A fine old soldier 
in a brilliantly colored uniform, with cocked hat, 
staff, and flag, all put up in a neat box. The Hero 
is so constructed that he can he placed in almost 





numberless and amusing positions, and will de- 


light the children everywhere. 
Price 35 Cts. 3 dy mail, prepaid, 45 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ACROBATS, 


Full of fun and frolic, and most brilliant in costume. 
These are among the most fascinating and ingeni- 
ous toys ever invented. The number of figures 
which can be made with the pieces in a single box 
is limited only by the ingenuity of the operator. 
Price $1.003 by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 








CRANDALL’S MENAGERIE. 


One of the most wonderful and amusing things 


ever brought out for the entertainment of children. | 
The six animals composing the menagerie are beau- 


tifully painted, and so arranged into 56 pieces in 

each box, that tens of thousands of most laughter- 

provoking figures can be made up with them. 

Price $2.00. [Purchaser will pay express charges. 
Boa too large to go safely by mail.] 


CRANDALL’S BUILDING-BLOCKS. 


Can be made into forms of almost endless variety. 
The blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and 
a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, 
ete., accompanies each box. 
Price—No. 1, $2.003 
No. 3, $1.003 
No. 4, 31.003 


CRANDALL’S ILLUMINATED  PIC- 
TORIAL ALPHABET CUBES. 


These Cubes are gorgeously colored, and will 
make over 500 beautiful combinations or figures. 
They are water-proof, odorless, and durable ; put 
up in handsome black walnut boxes ; and are most 
attractive to both young and old—an elegant pres- 
ent for the little ones. 

Price $2.503 dy mail, prepaid, $3.00. 


CRANDALL’S MASQUERADE-BLOCKS 





by mail, prepaid, $2.50. 
by mail, prepaid, $1.25. 
by mail, prepaid, $1.15. 








Making 300 different and beautiful Combinations | 


of Pictures, which are in very brilliant colors. 
They are not injured by washing, do not wear out, 
and afford endless amusement. 

Price $1.0035 byt mail, en $1.20. 


CRANDALL’S EXPRESSION-BLOCKS. 


With Letters on one side, Picture on the other. 


The Alphabet is the key to the picture which, when | 


complete, represents the inventor in Dream Land. 
These Blocks are water-proof, and can be washed 
if soiled. 

Price 50 Cts. 3 by mail, prepaid, 70 Cts. 


CRANDALL’S ALPHABET-BLOCKS, 
Red, White, and Blue. 


Tasteless, odorless, and water-proof. The letters 
are on red, white,and blue ground. All children 
are pleased with them. 

Price 75 Cts.3 by mail, prepaid, $1.00. 





N.B.—/f postage is not remitted with the prices, as above, 
the blocks will be sent by express at purchaser's expense. 





Orders from the trade will be supplied on liberal terms, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
245 Broapway, New York. 











containing a great variety 


of Thin including many 
|| good Ilints and Suggestions which-we throw into smaller 
type and condensed form, for want of space elsewhere. 


Continued from p. 209, 


“R. O. M.,” 


For a horse that is troubled with lam- 


Treatment for Lampiuss.— 
Pope Co., Ark. 


| pass, take a sharp knife and cut the swollen parts in short 


| G.,” Blair Co., Pa. 


slight gashes, one inch apart, and about one inch long, 
Then make a strong decoction of white oak bark, and swab 
the mouth well two or three times a day. It isa sign of 
indigestion, and it would be well to give a pint of lin- 
seed oil daily for two or three days. 





The Angora (Mohair) Goat.—M.,” 
Russelville, Ark. The Angora goat will do very well in 
Arkansas. It succeeds well in Georgia, You can pro- 
cure them of Mr. Richard Peters, Atlanta, Georgia, who 
will give you any needed information about them. 

Use of Bones for a Fertilizer.— 
“C.D. E.,” Healthsville, Va. It is not advisable to re- 
duce bones with oil of vitriol, unless one has experience 
and every facility for doing this dangerous work, Bones 
may be ground in any steel mill. The Bogardus Eccen- 
tric Mill is extensively used forthis purpose. The bones 
should be ground finely to he of greatest service. 





Swelled Leg in a Horse.—“M. M. 
When a cut ora bruise in a horse’s 
leg is healed too quickly, and before the inflammation 


|| has disappeared from the wounded parts, the limb will 


| often swell and become hard. 


This may be caused by 
absorption of the suppurated matter which ought to have 
been discharged from the wound. The remedy is to give 
purgatives, the best, probably, being one ounce doses of 


| hyposulphite of soda, with alternate doses of half an 


ounce of nitrate of potash, Cold astringent lotions and 


| bandages on the limb may be useful, or blistering may 


be needed. If the horse is valuable, it: would have been 


| wise in the first place to have employed a veterinary sur- 


| or larva, of the ox gad fly, (@strus bovis). 


Hot tar should not have been used on it. 
Warbles.— A Farmer.” The lumps found 

on the backs of cattle at this season, each contain a grub, 

The lumps 


geon. 


| should be squeezed to force out the grub, which is to be 


| destroyed. 
| ing, the grub may be removed much easier. 


Ifa drop of sweet oil is placed in the open- 
To prevent 
them, mix a pound of lard with a teacupful of kerosene 


| oil, or one dram of carbolic acid, and rub the mixture on 


the backs of the cattle, in July and August, when the flies 


| are laying their eggs. 


Gas Tar as a Preservative of 
Wood,—“S. 8. B.,”’ Blair Co., Pa, It is stated by per- 
sons who use gas tar extensively that, when fresh, it con- 
tains an acid which is destructive to wood. When this 
acid is neutralized by the mixture of half a bushel of 
freshly dry-slacked lime with a barrel of the tar, the neu- 
tral tar is then considered as an excellent preservative of 


| | wood that is coated with it. 








~_— 


Manufacture of Potato Starch.— 
“J. F.C.,” La Crosse, Wis. An illustrated article, de- 
scribing the manufacture of potato starch, was given in 
the American Agriculturist for September, 1876. There 
is 1:0 work specially devoted to this manufacture, and 
no work that we know of gives so full an account of this 
business as the article referred to. 

Wire-Worms.—“G. 8. W.,” Selina, Ohio. 
Those you send are undoubtedly the larva of some Click 
Beetle. You ask why you find in a field “‘ a bushel of wire- 
worms, (children), and not one Click-Beetle, (parent).”” 
The habits of these insects have not been sufficiently 
studied. Writers on insects say they pass, ‘ several 
years”’ in the larva or wire-worm state, but how many 
does not seem to be known. If they are three or five 
years in this form, yon will not see the perfect insect 
every year, All the Click-Beetles are not the large gray 
ones, with black ‘teyes”’ or spots, but some are small, 
and not at all conspicuous, slender, and dark-brown, and 
would not be suspected of “ click ’ until tried. The wire- 
worms are very fond of potatoes, and in England, (where 
they have similar insects), these are used to trap them. 
A potato through which is stuck a long stick, is buried 
where the worms abonnd; the stick shows where the 
potato is buried, and allows it to be taken up at intervals, 
when the wire-worms that have collected can be destroyed, 
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Honey Locust and Catalpa Seeds. 
—*W. F.W.,” Iowa. These seeds need ‘no preparation 
before sowing. Those of Honey Locust, if of the previous 
year’s growth, have with us germinated almost as readily 
as beans. If old, we should scald them. Catalpa seeds 
are very thin and light, and should be covered but slight- 
ly; do not sow until the ground is warmed, in a light 
rich soil. We fear that the Catalpa may not be hardy with 
you, but do not know positively. 





Seed Distribution.—In the course of a 
year we get some strange letters, but quite the strangest 
of late, is one from a lady in Indiana, who “ has been in- 
formed ”’ that we were “the Government Commission- 
ers for the distribution of foreign seeds,”’ and gives us a 
list of those she wishes, without even a stamp to pay 
postage. No, we thank you, madam, we have “no con- 
nection with the shop over the way.” Mr. F. Watts, 
Washington, D. C., is seed peddler in general. We do 
not know what the future may have in store for us, but 
we haven’t yet come to running a government seed shop. 





Export of Horses.—The export of live 
animals from the United States and Canada, is rapidly in- 
creasing, and bids fair to become an extensiveand profit- 
able business. Already hundreds of horses are annually 
shipped from America to Great Britain, and to encourage 
the business, an association called the * British Empire 
Horse Supply Association,” has been formed with a Mil- 
lion dollars capital. The purpose of the Association is to 
import and export both horses and cattle, and the chief 
source whence the supply is expected is North America, 





Exports of Agricultural Produce. 
—The total exports of agricultural produce for the year 
1876, amounted to $490,969,740. Of this large sum grain 
and flour amounted to $132,085,740; meats to $62,156,223. 
Cotton amounted to $187,662,425, or less than the value of 
breadstuffs and meat alone. The value of mined and man- 
ufactured articles exported in the year, was $146,482,428, 
or less than one-third that of agricultural produce. This 
is an encouraging exhibit, and it is more encouraging 
still to know that there isa probability of a large increase 
in this export business. 





Weight of Dressed Mutton.—“ L. L. 
B.,” Springfield, Ill. A well fatted sheep will give 57 to 
58 Ibs. for the 100 lbs., if the fleece is not more than three 
months old; a sheep in good store order will dress 50 lbs. 
to the 100; these estimates do not include the head, heart, 
or any part of the valuable intestines, 





A Puzzled Jury.—“G. D. A,” Pongh- 
keepsie, N. Y.. sends an account of a case which came 
before a jury, but which was too much for them. A cow 
had a dead calf on the ist of Nov., and the owner put 
with her a 2-days-old calf of another cow. Ashort time 
after the cow was sold asa new milch cow, with a calf, 
but nothing was said about the calf being a foster one. 
A month afterwards, a badly decomposed feetus was taken 
from the cow by the purchaser, who suspected fraud, and 
sued the seller for the return of his money. The ques- 
tion which the jury could not decide was, whether a cow 
could carry one of a pair of twin calves in a dead state 
for four weeks after the birth of the first. Such a thing 
has occurred frequently, and is not at all strange. What 
the equities of the case are, however, we do not feel 
calied upon to decide. If we had sold the cow, we should 
feel bound in honor to return the money, unless at the 
sale the usual conditions were announced that the ani- 
mals were sold ‘ with all faults and errors of description.’ 


Spring and Winter Barley.—“C. 
J.,”” Rockbridge Co., Va. The seed of bariey sown in 
the fall will grow equally as well if sown in the spring. 
It will be somewhat later in ripening than the fall sown. 





Profit of Breeding Hlorses.—‘Young 
Farmer,” Lancaster Co., Pa. There is probably no more 
profitable branch of agriculture than horse-breeding, if 
the proper kinds are kept. If not, there is scarcely a 
more unprofitable business. A few poor horses will soon 
“eat their heads off... The demand is now for horses 
that are strong, large, and active, fit for carriage horses, 
or for active service in cities. These come from roomy 
rangy mares, and a well-knit stout stallion, of good trot- 
ting family. The mares will earn their feed by farm 
work, and the profit will be in a colt every year. Breed- 
ing of stock takes less from the soil than grain growing. 





What Constitutes a Thoreugh- 
bred ?—Prof. G. E. Morrow writes, 1n reference to a 
reply to this question in the American Agriculturist for 
May, that we ‘“‘are in crror in the statement that five 
crosses entitle an animal to entry into the Short-horn 
erd-Book. For the English Herd-Book four crosses 
entitles a cow to entry, making five, of course, fora bull. 
In America, the rule is supposed to be more strict. For 








entry in the American Short-horn Herd-Book, animals 
must trace to imporred stock or to those already re- 
corded; for the Short-horn Record, Alexander's, they 
must trace to imported stock on both sides in all cases.”’ 
Here is a distinction without a difference, and fails to 
show our statement to be an error. If in the English 
Herd-Book four or five crosses entitles an animal to entry, 
and entry in that herd-book entitles, on importation, to 
entry in the American Short-horn Herd-Book, then it is 
as we said. The question is, what makes a thorough- 
bred, and as five crosses make a thorough-bred in Eng- 
land, and such an animal imported is accepted here as 
thorough-bred, what is the difference between a thor- 
ough-bred and an animal having five crosses. 

Anunusual Occurrence with Pigs. 
—‘N. J. H.,” Hillsdale, Ill., writes that five of his sows 
have already had pigs, but that nearly all of the pigs have 
been wrongly presented (breech presentation), and con- 
sequently only seven of them have been saved. There 
is nothing extraordinary in a wrong presentation, but 
that it should be generally the case with a number of 
sows on the same farm, would lead to a supposition that 
some accident must have occurred. Very violent action, 
such as chasing by a dog, might cause such an accident 
in some; but we can offer no explanation of the fact that 
nearly all were affected. 





Poultry Manure for Tobacco.—‘“ W. 
M.,”’ Lock Haven, Pa. Poultry manure or other concen- 
trated fertilizers should be used, so as not to come into 
close contact with the roots of a plant or the seeds, ex- 
cept ina diluted condition. It should either be mixed 
with carth before applying it, or it should be scattered 
over the ground very thinly. 





Corn after Buckwheat.—“P. R.,”’ Osh- 
kosh, Wis. There is no good reason why corn should 
not produce a good crop after buckwheat, if the soil is 
good. Buckwheat has no injurious effect upon the soil. 





Difficulty in Making a Cistern.— 
“1.” Troy, N. Y.—It frequently happens that in dig- 
ging fora cistern, surface or spring water enters from 
th side or bottom, and hinders or prevents success. We 
have recently experienced such an obstacle, and sur- 
mounted it as foJlows: A floor of hard brick was laid in 
cement, after spreading a layer of concrete of cement 
and gravel three inches thick. The water was kept dip- 
ped out. This was left to harden for two days, then the 
wall of brick laid in cement was raised, and a backing of 
concrete put in, and rammed, but not so hard as to dis- 
place the bricks, between the wall and the earth. This 
was carried up to the surface, and a perfecty water-tight 
cistern, both inside and out, was the result. 





Shepherd’s Dog.—We have an unusual 
number of inquiries for trained shepherd’s dogs, but 
unfortunately have no knowledge of any competent per- 
son who makes a business of training them. Any one 
who would undertake the rearing and training of good 
dogs, would find ample demand for his animals from the 
readers of the American Agriculturist alone, provided 
he made the fact known in the usual manner. 


Wow to fecd Fodder preserved by 
Ensilage.—‘T. M, H1.,” Whecling, W. Va. In the 
American Agriculturist for June, 1875, was given an il- 
lustrated article on the preservation of sour fodder in 
silos. The word “silo” is defined in Webster's Dic- 
tionary, as a subterraneous pit for keeping feed. It is 
precisely the same in the French. The fodder is cut 
from the silo with a long knife, or a spade, ground sharp, 
in upright slices, leaving a compact smooth face. A 
smooth, closely fitted shutter, or several of them, are 
placed closely against this face and pressed tightly to it 
by braces against the sides or the floor. In this manner 
access of air to the open side is prevented. 


Grass for Reclaimed Marsh Land. 
—*T. J. C.,” Wood Co., Wis. If the soil of the marsh is 
yet very moist, Red-top would be the best grass to sow. 
If it is only moderately moist, Timothy will succeed very 


well. No clover but Alsike would do well on it. 





Kiow to Treat an Injured Foot.— 
“W. L.,”’ Tallapoosa, Ala. A mule’s foot, that has been 
crushed, may be cured by proper treatment. The mule 
is by no means beyond future usefulness. Dress the foot 
with cold water, and keep it bandaged; cut away the 
torn pieces of horn, and as soon as the inflammation has 
subsided, dress the wounds with tow or lint, steeped in 
cotton-sced-oil, to which a little carbolic acid has been 
added, applying every morning to the wounds, before the 
tow is used, some compound tincture of myrrh. In course 
of time the horn which has been removed will be re- 
placed. Of course the animal must be kept at rest, 





Ce 

Composition for Welding Iron.— 

“WwW. S. B.,” Barnwell Co., S.C. A composition Tor 

welding iron at a very low heat is made by Delamater & 
Co., 18th st., N. Y. 


Book on Sheep Raising.—“§.,” Terre 
Haute, Ind. Stewart’s ‘‘Shepherd’s Manual” js the 
most useful book on sheep breeding and keeping, It 
contains all the information needed that can be learned 
from books, and very full and plain directions for a)| the 
different operations connected with keeping sheep, with 
many illustrations. It can be procured of the Orange 
Judd Co. for $1.50, post-paid. 7 

Wool Manufacturer’s Bulletin,— 
“A, 1.S.,”” Terre Haute, Ind. The Bulletin of the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association is published quarterly in 
Boston. This address is sufficient to reach it. It con. 
tains much information, of value to those who grow 
wool, as well as to those who manufacture it. 





Salve for Cracked Teats or 
Wounds,—‘‘T. A.G.” An excellent salve for dress. 
ing cracks, cuts, or wounds, in cattle, sheep, or horses, is 
made as follows: Melt together, with a gentle heat, 2 oz, 
each of bees-wax and rosin, add half a pound of lard, 
and when melted and removed from the fire, four ounces 
of turpentine; when this is well mixed and while liquid, 
stir in thoroughly one ounce of finely powdered verdigris, 
and continue stirring until cold, and keep in ajar. This 
should be applied after washing the parts with warm 
soap and water. 

Rye amongst Corn.—“ W. H.S8.,”’ Peoria, 
Ill.—If rye is sown amongst corn at the last plowing in 
July, it will probably head out before winter, and be 
lost. This is too soon. if the corn is cut as soonas ripe, 
and shocked inrows 30 feet apart, the field may be plow- 
ed early in September, and sown to rye in the usual man- 
ner with success. When the corn is moved, the vacant 
rows may be plowed and sowed also, and although later, 
these will produce a crop of straw, if not of grain. 





Peas and Oats for Fodder.—“C. W. 
F.,” Princess Anne Co., Md. The common northern 
ficld pea is the one used with oats for fodder crops. Any 
kind of pea will de, Tares or vetches are equally useful, 
The object is to get a heavy burden of foliage and stem 
along with the oats. Very nearly the quantity of seed 
used of cach when grown separately, may be sown. 

Lime for Composting Swamp 
Muck.—‘ A. W.,” Cecil Co.,Md. Lime newly slacked, 
dry, and in fine powder, is the best material for compost- 
ing with muck, to prepare it for use. Gypsum is a neu- 
tral salt, and cannot combine with the acids of the muck, 
or aid in decomposing the vegetable matter. The mild 
lime usually imported into Maryland from the Pennsyl- 
vania lime kilns, or oyster shell lime, may be used. 





Diseases of Cattle.—“H. F. H.,” Hope- 
dale, Ohio. Dr. Dadd’s book on Diseases of Cattle, (price 
$1.50), is one of the best works on this subject. Prof. 
Law’s ‘‘ Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser,” is a new and very 
valuable work. The price of this book is $3.00. 

Brewer’s Grains not Good for 
Horses.—‘ A. §.,” Manchester, N. Hf. Brewer's grains 
are not to be recommended for horses. Sloppy sour food 
is to be avoided, as well as dusty feed, such as malt- 
sprouts. But cows do well on such feed, and for them 
both the grains and sprouts are useful. A horse requires 
concentrated and dry food, as its stomach is very small as 
compared with that of a cow. 





Sawdustin Manure.— Reader,” Orange 
Co., N.Y. Manure made of sawdust for bedding, is not 
worth so much as that made with straw. It is apt to 
‘*burn” or fire-fang in heating, and contains very little 
of the most valuable component parts of straw. The 
manure is reduced in value from one-third to one-half. 

Hungarian Grass.—“ A. §. S.,’” North- 
umberland Co., Pa. This should not be sown until June. 
Tlalf-a-bushel of seed per acre is ample. Thecrop should 
be harvested before the seed begins to ripen, and cured 
in the same manner as timothy hay. 

Gypsum on Corn.—“ Elmwood,” Peoria 
Co., Il. Gypsum, or plaster, should be applied to corn, 
when the plants are about six inches high. A handfal 
may then be scattered sbout each hill. About 300 lbs. 
per acre will give one ounce for each hill. 





How Peat Muck may be Used.-— 
“§, J.,”’ Bayou La Fourche, La, To use muck as a fer- 
tilizer, dig it and let it drain for a few weeks, then com- 
post it with cotton-sced, adding a bushel or two of shell 
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Jime or burned marl to the wagon-load. Keep plenty of 
muck on the top of the heap. 


Chicken Cholera,—“ J. C. E.,” Morgan 
Co., Ohio. The cause of chicken cholera is undoubtedly 
a disease of the liver, and not of the intestines, until 
these become affected in course of time. To prevent it, 
the fowls should be kept dry, and have pure water, pure 
air, and not an excess of wholesome food. Corn, fed 
continually, is not wholesome; either wheat, barley, 
oats, or peas, should be given at least once a day. Over- 
feeding, and forcing the fowls, tends to produce this dis- 
ease as much as anything. When first taken, a pellet of 
“blue pill,” the size of a duck shot, given twice in one 
day, followed by half a teaspoonful of castor-oil the next 
morning, has been found effective. 

Paralysis in Pigs.—“J. B ,” Hosensack, 
Pa. High-bred pigs, especially Essex and Berkshires, 
are more subject to paralysis of the hind-quarters than 
pigs of the common kinds. The disease is due to a soft- 
ening of the spinal cord, and effusion from the surface of 
the affected parts, which occasions pressure, and conse- 
quent inaction of the nerves which start from the spinal 
cord. These nerves are connected with the digestive 
organs and the muscles of the hind parts, consequently 
these organs and muscles become partially or wholly 
paralized. When the paralysis is complete, nutrition is 
suspended, and the animal dies. The remedy is, toapply 
mild blisters, mustard plaster or spirits of turpentine, to 
the loins, give one dram doses of nitrate of potash, dis- 
solved in some bran slop, daily, and feed light nutritious 
food. Keep the animals warm and dry. : 


Legislating Backwards,.—The North 
Carolina Legislature recently enacted a law, by which 
any manufacturer or dealer of commercial fertilizers is 
compelled to pay a license tax of $500, under the penalty 
of indictment if he should sell, or offer for sale, any fer- 
tilizer without having paid the tax. A farmer who may 
bring into the State any fertilizer in evasion or violation 
of this law, is held to be guilty of a misdemeanor. 





Proper Food tor Fowls.—“W. 8.,” 
Memphis, Tenn. Corn is by no means a sufficient food 
for poultry. Itis rich in starch and oil, but deficient in 
nitrogen, sulphur, and lime, all of whieh are contained 
in considerable quantities in eggs and feathers. If corn 
is the most convenient food, it may be used by having 
some of it ground coarsely, soaked in warm water, and 
a small quantity of powdered burned oyster shells, or 
bones, mixed with equal quantities of sulphur, salt, and 
ground pepper, and some chopped lean meat added to it. 

“Brazilian Artichoke.’’—A corre- 
spondent in Iowa asks where the “‘ Brazilian ’’ Artichoke 
can be had. It is bad enough for the plant to be called 
“Jerusalem ’’ Artichoke, a name which is a corruption 
of Girasole, the Italian for sunflower, and it has no 
claims to the title Brazilian. In various works Brazil is 
said to be its native country, but as we have already 
stated, it is not known there, and Prof. Gray has shown 
that there is but little doubt that it is a native of our 
Western and Southern States. We have noticed that in 
some Western agricultural papers the plant is mentioned 
as the ‘‘ Jerusalem or Brazilian Artichoke”; this sup- 
plementary title is needless, and leads to confusion. 
There are several seedling varieties, differing in the 
shape of the tubers and the color of the skin; besides 
the common white,there are purple,red,and yellow kinds. 





“Qne Man’s Meat is another man’s poi- 
gon,” isan old prover) that is frequently illustrated in our 
correspondence. Recently we have had a number of Iet- 
ters relating to cultivating, and getting rid of the same 
grass. We have been asked how to cultivate and how to 
destroy Bermuda grass so frequently, that this is no 


novelty, but it seems strange to get letters from Wash- 
ington Territory, asking how to get rid of ‘* Blue Grass,” 
while within a day or two we have inquiries from Eastern 


States, asking how to establish a meadow of it. In March 
we described the Guinea-grass, which is much esteemed 
in Florida ; and letters have come from the South, asking 
where it can be procured. Buta friend in Louisiana has 
quite too much Guinea-grass, and his letter asks how to 
get rid of it. All this shows what a wonderful variety 
there is in our agriculture, and that a plant is valuabie or 
otherwise, according to circumstances. 


The Hardin Method of Buttcr- 

‘ Making.—The method of setting milk for cream, 
known as the Hardin Method, in which a close refriger- 
ating closet with ice and deep pans are used in summer, 
is becoming popular in both large and small dairies. Its 
economy of room is a great advantage, making the use 
of a special milk-house or room in small dairies unneces- 
sary. Recent experiments, made by Eastburn Reeder, 
of Mount Hope, Pa., who has heretofore favored shallow 





pans, have resulted in favor of the deep pans and low 
temperature of Mr. Hardin’s method, and Mr. Reeder ad- 
mits the inferiority of shallow pans, as compared with 
the deep pans. It is possible that the low temperature 
and close closet of the Hardin system may have some 
beneficial effect, at any rate the advocates of the deep 
can system are greatly reinforced by the results of Mr. 
Reeder's experiments. During the fall and winter the 
use of ice for cooling, or fire for warming the milk, is 
unnecessary in the Hardin system, and those who have 
adopted it will be spared the trouble and expense of 
these additional appliances to the ordinary method of 
setting milk for cream, 





The Tribune Horticulturally and 
Agriculturally.—The “N. Y. Tribune” has long 
been a source of amusement by reason of its horticul- 
turalitems. A collection of those published during the 
past six or eight months would be quite as funny as 
anything in Josh Billings’ ‘* Alminax.’’ On March 14 it 
informs us that ‘ Florists are said to have been 100 years 
perfecting the Lily of the Valley,” which will be news to 
florists. Some time ago it informed us that “Sago 
palms, now so much desired for in-door decorations, are 
natives of Southern Egypt,’’—to which we would say, 
firstly, that, however much the Sago Palm might be “‘ de- 
sired,” it would be very difficult to gratify the desire, as 
we do not know of any on gale in the country ; secondly, 
that it is not a native of *‘ Southern” or any other part 
of ‘‘Egypt,’’ and, thirdly, that the plant that this writer 
is evidently trying to talk about, is not a palm at all.—Its 
agriculture is as droll as its horticulture. It says: ‘“‘ Not 
in all climates can spring wheat be raised [which nobody 
can deny]. But the golden grains which lie hidden in 
the ground through a long and dreary winter, bring forth 
not the less richly when the glad spring-time comes.” 
That is very pretty talk, but mighty poor farming. We 
wonder if the “‘Tribune”’ folks have the seed of that 
wheat with “golden grains,’ and stays all winter in 
the soil, In the same number with this absurdity it sets 
forth the value of its Weekly, which, of course, has all 
the best things of the daily, as a rural paper.—Zater. 
The above was crowded out last month, but we do not 
regret it, as it allows us to add information which “is 
important if true.” The ‘‘ Tribune” says: ‘ Kale is the 
most plentiful salad now in the market.”—Kale salad! 
The * Tribune” is the only paper that had the news, and 
probably the only one in which this could be published. 





Heavy Fleeces.—“M. J. P.,” Salem Co., 
N.J. The Merino sheep produce the heaviest fleeces, 
some of them yielding 18 to 30 pounds of wool, in the 
yolk. The Cotswold yield the next heaviest fleeces, these 
being from 11 to 18 pounds. The best market lambs are 
a cross of Southdown with Merino, and the heaviest 
lambs across of Cotswold with Merino. 


Heavy Hogs in New Jersey.—A cor- 
respondent from Burlington Co., N. J., gives the foliow- 
ing weights of hogs, recently slaughtered in his neigh- 
borhood, as follows: Richard Harrison, living near Reck- 
lesstown, slaughtered 28 hogs, which weighed as follows: 
505, 575, 575, 577, 577, 579, 579, 579, 583, 585, 585, 595, 595, 
603, 605, 605, 619, 619, 629, 635, 639, 655, 665, 677, 709, '715, 
735, and 749—making an aggregate of 17,338 pounds, and 
an average of 6193-14 pounds. Joseph Carter, on the 
farm of Anthony Bullock, in the same neighborhood, 
killed 20 head, weighing as follows: 561, 565, 579, 591, 
597, 601, 625, 649, 655, 665, 677, 695, 705, '705, 713, 721, 737, 
774, 865, and 905 pounds. Total weizht, 13,565 pounds. 
Average, 678} 1bs. The five heaviest weighed over 4,000 
Ibs. Some of the last lot were 21} months old. 

Stable Floors.—“ A.C.,” Franklin Co., Mo. 
Plank floors are not injurious to horses’ fect, if not too 
slanting. The floor should not slope more than one 
inch in 6 feet, which wili give plenty of drainage. This 
will not strain the tendons, by throwing undue weight 
upon the hind legs. But if the rear half is of plank, and 
sloping, and the floor beneath the fore feet of earth, the 
front may be made lower than the rear, which will be the 
best form of floor. No earth floor can be kept clcan. 





Gathering Lucern Seed.—“C. D.J.,” 
Brighton, Mich. Lucern may be cut for seed at any time 
when the seed is ripe. It is not cut as clover is, once for 
hay and a second time for seed, but is kept for cutting 
fodder or hay for many years continually, and not per- 
mitted to seed. It should, if manured, last eight or nine 
years when thus cut, but if allowed to ripen seed, the 
plant would probably be exhausted much sooner. The 
seed for an acre costs only $6 or less ; 8 to 12 lbs. bcing 
used, at 50 cents a pound. 

The American Rotary Plow.—‘E. 
W. D.,”” Bloomington, Ill.. The plow referred to is as 
yet only an experiment, and we know little ofits merits, 
except from newspaper reports given by interested parties. 





Bommer’s Method of Managing 
Manure.—“D.,” Bloomington, Ill. The method of 
making manure described in Bommer’s pamphlet, pre- 
serves everything of value in the materials used, and 
saves all the ammonia; it also works up waste materials 
into a condition for profitable use. The method is appli- 
cable everywhere, in the West as well as in the East, 





Preserving Corn-Fodder.—“C. G.,” 
Guilford, Ct. The whole process of preserving green- 
fodder by ensilage, is intended to prevent access of air to 
to mass. The success of the plan wholly depends upon 
this. Ifair is admitted, allis lost. Any plan, therefore, 
that does not exclude air, will fail. There is no better 
method than those described in the American Agriculturist 
of June, 1875, and October, 1873. The latter is a very 
simple, easy, and cheap method. 
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Bee Notes for June. 


BY L. ©, ROOT, MOHAWK, N. Y. 
——~ 


Just what the operations for the present month should 
be, will depend upon the honey-producing plants of the 
different localities. In most sections in this latitude, 
this will be the best time to expect swarms, and the best 
colonies, if left undisturbed, will probably swarm before 
the last of the month. In my own apiary, I endeavor to 
have my swarms nearly equal in strength. This may 
easily be done, by taking combs of brood from the best 
ones, and changing for combs from lighter colonies. 
The necessity of having hives and frames uniform in 
size is here very apparent. The combs not containing 
brood, which are taken from the weak colonies, should 
always be placed in the center of the heavy ones, 

During the season of 1874, I continued this process of 
equalizing and building up swarms, until the 20th of Ju- 
ly, before which time no surplus honey was taken. At 
this date, Basswood commenced blossoming, andI took 
an average of 100 Ibs. from a hive during the remainder 
of the yield. Other years, a large part of the surplus 
honey would be taken, before the date in which the yield 
began in’74. I mention this to show the necegsity of 
each beekeeper understanding his own locality, and the 
forage he may expect from time to time. I also desire 
to show the absurdity of the very common practice of 
some writers of fixing the date when swarms shall be 
made, boxes put on, etc. My advice would be, make the 
swarms when colonies ure strong enough to spare them, 
and put on boxes when bees will commence work in 
them. One season it may be in June, another in July. 

Questions and Answers. 

“Is THERE NO WAY TO PREVENT SWARMING ?”-—Where 
the honey is taken from the hive with the extractor, I 
seldom have them attempt to swarm. If run to box- 
honey it is more difficult to prevent it. Removing the 
old queen, and furnishing them with a new one, will 
have the desired tendency. Natural swarms may be pre- 
vented if artificial ones are made in time. Full direc- 
tions for this operation, may be found in Quinby’s 
‘- Beekeeping,” page 188. [Price $1.50, post paid, by the 
Orange Judd Company.] 

Tue Bee-motu.—“ Is there any preventive for the moth 
or miller? *—‘‘If bees were placed 20 or 30 ft. above the 
ground, would the miller affect them as much as if they 
were nearer the ground ?”’....The best preventive is to 
keep swarms strong in bees. It isa generally acknowl- 
edged fact that the Italians defend themselves from the 
moth much better than the natives. I have never known 
a good strong swarm to be much disturbed by the moth. 
Swarms usually become reduced from some other cause, 
when the moth takes advantage of their weakness, 
and is charged by the inexperienced with being the pri- 
mary cause of their destruction. The fact that to secure 
strong swarms, a position near the ground is preferable, 
is proof taat it would be a hindrance rather than an ad- 
vantage to raise them, to avoid the ravages of the moth. 

A Room For Bres.—‘‘I have fixed a room for bees 3 
ft. high, 4 ft. wide, and 5 ft. long, on the east side of a 
wood shed, and just under the roof. I have left a hole 
15 in. square through which to take the honey out. Ide- 
sire to put the first swarm in it and prevent swarming.” 
.... There isan impression that a place arranged as above 
is very desirable for bees. There is no reason why bees 
can be better prevented from swarming, in such a place, 
than in a properly arranged hive. Ifa place of this kind 
is to be used, a door should be made at one side, large 
enough for a person to pass in, and closed-end frames, or 
a hive should be so arranged that the space the bees oc- 
cupy may be enlarged or contracted at pleasure. My 
opinion is, that one reason why bees do not swarm when 
placed in one corner of a room as above described, with 
no means of confining the warmth to the brood-cham- 
ber, is the fact that they are placed under so many dis- 
advantages, that they cannot get strong enough in num- 
bers to swarm. 
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SHEEP DIP. 


Patented May 28th, 1867, Re-issued July 50th, 1872. 
A Sapona-ceous Compound with Cresylic and 
Carbolic Acid. 
For Preventing and Curing the Scab and all — dis- 


e ses of the Skin. Will destr oy Lice, Tics, Fleas 

Is beneficial to the general’ ——_ and condition of the 
flock, The use of this DIP will cleanse and whiten the 
Fleece—also increased the growth or weight sufficient to be 
a full equivalent for the cost of the Compound. 

This Preparation is Warranted to be entirely harmless 
and free from all poisonous Compounds, and will posi- 
tively do all that we claim for it. Put up in packages of 1, 
5, 10, 50, 100, and 200 pounds, 


Buchan’s Cresylic Ointment. 
Certain Death to the Screw Worm or Grub, 


It not only destroys the worms, but cleanses and quickly 
heals up the offensive sores made by it 

No fly will attack a wound to which ‘this preparation has 
been applied. Sheep which rarely recover from the attack 
of the worm under the ordinary treatment, are quic kly 
cured by this application. In solution, this ointment will be 
found invaluable for healing Saddle G: alls, and all abrasions 
of the skin of animals. 

For further particulars, send for price lists and circulars to 


KIDDER & LAIRD, 
83 John Street, New York. 


AMERICAN | 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


INCORPORATED i875. 


141 West 54th St., betw. 6th & 7th Avs, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The regular course of Lectures in this In- 
stitution will commence on Wednesday, 3d 
of October, 1877, and terminate late in Feb., 
1878.—The Spring course will begin on March 
and last until middle May. 

Apply for Particulars and Circulars to 


A. LIAUTARD, M.D.V.S., 
Dean of the Faculty. 


FARMER’S 


VETERINARY ADVISER, 


By Pror. I. Law, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
“The best work on the diseases of animals in the E sl 
language.”— Country Gentleman 
Sent by mail from the ‘Author for $3. 


A long felt Need supplied. 


The SENSIBLE COLLAR 
PAD is just what its name suggests, 
erfect Leather Pad,combiningt he 
r¢ vantages of Firmness, Elasticity, 
and the medicinal properties of 
tanin. No pad ever before intro- 
duced gives such universal satisfac- 
tion. They are warranted to curesore necks and to prevent 
galis. Ask your harness maker for them. : *; es by 
fhe SOLE LEATHER PAD CO., of Olean, N. 


BEACON FARM, Northport, Long Island, 


BREEDERS OF 
Alderney and Ayrshire Cattle, 
COTSWOLD SHEEP & BERKSHIRE SWINE. 
Also FANCY POULTRY of choicest kinds, bred from 
the best stock. Address 

















J. N. ROBINS, Manager. 


N. CUILBERT, 


Evergreen Farm, Gwynedd, Pa., 


Importer and Breeder of Improved Blooded Live Stock, 
Horses, Cattle. Cotswold and Southdown Sheep, Chester, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire Pigs, Toulouse, Bremen, Hons «Kong, 
White China and Wild Geese, Cayuga, Ronen, Aylesbury, 
Pekin and Musk Ducks, Bronze, Blue, Buff and W hite 
Turkevs, Dorkings, Brahma, Cochin, Guinea and all other 
Fowl, Deer, Swans, Peacocks, Pigeons, Eggs. &c.. at low 
prices. Best Breeds of Dogs and altese Cats, R: ibbits, Fer- 
rets, Guinea Pigs. White Mice, &c. Song Birds of all kinds. 

Fine Milch Cows always on hand. 

Ferrets at five dollars each. Swan and Deer wanted. 


G. W. FARLEE, CRESSKILL, N. J. 
(1 hour from New York) for past_ twelve and breeder of 
JERSEY CATTLE. Also ESSEX PIGS for sale. 











OR POLAND CHINA. 


MAGI 





D. M. “MAGIE, Oxford, Butler ( Co., Ohio, 


Originator and monater of the Famous Magie 

or Poland China Hogs. 

Pigs for sale at all seasons of the year, Sows in pig tomy 
best boars, for sale. Premium show stock of the finest 
quality, for sale at reasonable prices. Parties wanting the 
Magie vr Poland China stock pai'e should send to head- 
quarters, and .ddress me as above. 

Please state where you saw this advertisement. 


Premium Chester White Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 
Some fine specime ns now ready for shipment, in pairs not 


akin. Send for Price 
JAMES YOUNG, Jr., 


& CO., 

Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 

x T TONNE 7 N PEC 
PREMIUM CHESTER WHITE, BERK- 

SHIRE and ESSEX PIGS, bred and for sale by 

GEO. B. HICKMAN, West Chester, Chester Co., Penn. 
Also fancy poultry. Send stamp for circular and price list. 
durebred Calves, Chester White, Berkshire and York- 
shire Pigs, Scote h, Skye, and Shepherd Brel Poultry and 
Pigeons, all of the finest imported strains, _ and for sale 
by Francis Morris, Morton, Del. Co., Pa. nd for cireular, 

FRANCIS MORK Is, P. 0. Box oor, Philadelphia, 


FOWLER’S PATENT 


“ECONOMY ” 
Iron Feeder & Water Dish. 


s Economy Dish, 




















We take our _ i and drink from Fovrler’s 


it keeps soc lean and holexome. 











Three sizes, for all ages, from chicks to full grown fowls. 
Keeps food or water clean, no chance for waste, and cannot 
be overturned.—No poultry-house or run is complete with- 
out aset of these dishes. 

Send for Circular. Agents can make money selling them. 


Address, SANFORD & KELLOGG, 
Manufacturers’ Agents, 
Room 4, No. 337 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 


EUGENE B. PENDLETON, 
Breeder of White Leghorns, 


WESTERLY, R. I. 

Having bred White Leghorns exclusively for 
16 years, Iam now prepared to furnish Eggs at $2.00 per 
doz., or 3 doz. for $5, from as fine Stock as any in the country. 
te My Fowis have always taken Premiums wherever shown. 
Received ist and 2d Preiniums on Fow]s at Providence, R.L, 
Feb., 1877, and Combination Premium for Best Cockerel. 


High Class Poultry. 


Light and Dark Brahmas, Partridge and White 
Cochins, Brown and White Leghorns, Houdans, 
and G. 8. Bantams. For sale at all seasons, at 
reasonable prices. Eggs, securely ny acked in 
new baskets, $5.00 per 13, or $5.00 for ¢ Please 
state whi: uty on want. Send for Cire ul: ur. 


EE GEO. S. JOSSELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. 


DAY’S 
AUTOMATIC INCUBATOR. 


Highest Centennial Award. Chickens hatched and 
rei | summer and winter. Machine used as Incubator and 
Artificial Mother at same time. Capacity, 220eggs. Price, 
$50. See July Agr iculturist, 1876. Address 

A BROS. & CO., 
92 Linden Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 

















lack Bass for ening ponds—Pekin 

Ducks, Bronze Farkeys, Juck’s and Hen's eggs 
Jersey Cattl Cr 4 C.R., and_Cotswolds, 

CLIF 7. Mystic Bridge, Ct. 


jn season. 


at low prices. Address 





WILLIAM CROZIER, 


BEACON HILL, Northport, L. I., N. Y., 
Received a Medal and Diploma on his stock at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Importer and Breeder of Clydesdale Horses, 
Ayrshire and Jersey Cattle, South-down Sheep, and Im- 
proved Berkshire Hogs—and English Dorking Fowls. 

or Saleat Fleetwood Stock Farm, 


near Frankfort, Ky., Thorongnbse Trotters, Jerse 
Cattle, &c. Address J. HUNT REYNOLDS, 








SMITH’S 


A safe and ingenious device for 
catching fish, animals, game, &c, 
Sample, 50 cts., by mail, or send 
stamp for circular, 

EAGLE CLAW CO., 
713 Sansom St., Phila... Pa. 





Address 
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le HE STE R W HITE PIGS, 
iY OR K SHIR E PIGS, out of our os lebrated “ Duke" 


and other noted si: es, 
BERKSHIRE PIGS, from our great Imported Prize 
PO. 





Se 
= ae fine as ever 


Winner The Collies, and others equally choice, 
LAND CHINAS and ESSEX, «- good as the Ddegr, 
Farmers desiring the best pigs, Witt find it to their interest 
to correspond with us, This spring’s pies are remarkuh] 
fine. Also choice Thorongh-bred CALVES, SE HEEP, 
POULTRY, PIGEONS, and DOGS 

The Second Edition of our elezant De seriptive and 
lliustrated Live Stock Catalogue is now in press. Price 2¢, 


Read Seed advertisement. puge 231. 
BENSO BURPE 
223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN & 

EST COWS AND HORSES.—tThe undersigned, 

for many years breeder of Jersey Cattle and Hamble. 
tonian Horses, offers for sale, on reasonable terms, 1¢0 head 
of thorough- bre dand grade "Jersey heifers, cows and bulls, 
and 25 horses and colts of all ages. I prefer that all pur. 
chasers shonld examine my herd for themselves, ag any 
written description of such stock, to me, by an unknown 
seller, would not’ be s: — ictory. All stock sold by me ig 
guaranteed as represented 

THOMAS FITC Hf, New London, Conn, 








AME FOWL. Red Irish Setters, 
and Carrier Pigeons, shipped by J. C. COOPER 


Cooper Hill, Limerick, Ireland, winner of Gol 
Medals at Paris and New _York; also Thorough-bred 
Hounds, hee and other Dogs. ’J. C. can likewise 


select Sheep, Cattle, and Horses for clients, 
had long and large experience in them. 


HAVE YOU COT LICE? 


on your chickens or fowls, or any other insects troubling 
vou. If so, send 25 or 50 cts. for the Continental Insect 
Powder—the surest cure known. Also Houdan eggs at 
$2.00, and Spangled Leghorn at $3.00 per doz. Send for Cir- 
cular. L. HALLWORTH, Box 1770, Boston, Mass, 


|W eee FACE BLACK SPANISH, White and 
Brown Leghorns, $5 to $ each. kggs, $2 per dozen; 
3 dozen, $5, carefully packed. Imported Lop-eured Rabbits $3 


having 











to $l0eac “a a stamn for Circular. Orders shipped prompt, 
t=" Lreceived 185. Premiums at 5 Fairs in 1876. 
WM. 10k 1: 1S WENDELL, 445 Madison Ave., Albany, N.Y, 





PEKIN DUCK and BROWN LEGHORN 
Eggs, at prices to suit the hard —. | apg for my circular 
before purchi aA elsewhere. Addr 


AN LEWIS, Scarlet’s Mill, Pa, 





Brown Leghorns a Specialty, 
Eggs for hatching = 1st Preminm birds. Send stamp for 
Price list. . L. BANKS, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Ha Bros.,, Ann Arbor, Mich., make aspecialty of brecd- 
jug the finest strains of Essex, Suffolk, Berkshire,and Po- 
Jand China pigs. Prices ¥ off card rates. Satist: \etion guar: in- 
teed. A few splendid pigs, gilts, and fine boars now ready. 


remium Pure, ODORLESS, Fine 

Ground RAW BONE, produces luxuriant grass, 
Sow now on land newly seeded. Perfectly Inoffensive. 
Very popular with Ladies and Gentlemen for house plants, 
Lawns, Gardens, and the Grapery. It never fails in pro- 
ducing grain crops. Send 20 cents for invaluable book, 
—ows ing oo of cereal grains, and howto grow 
them. 
EXCELSIOR FERTILIZER WORKS, 


SALEM, OHIO. 
WYCK, 











CHAPMAN & VAN 


(Established 1849), 
DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GUANO 


EXCLUSIVELY, 
170 Front Street, New York. 


GIANT POWDER. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 
ATLANTIC CIANT POWDER CoO., 
61 Park Place, New York. 

Prices, pert Thy, ..«s00008 50 cts, | Caps or Exploders, each 02 cts. 
Fuse, per 160 fect......45 cts, | Nippers, per pair......... 50 cts. 

Pi unphie ig mailed on application to above address. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Dexter Spring 


Is one of those inventions that commends itself to the 
PRACTICAL MAN the COMMON-SENSE 
SPRING, being a side-spring without the unpleasant and 
and obviating the 











as 


dangerouns side motion of the Concord, 
jerking of the Elliptic. Being without perch, 
pendent action to each wheel, making them much more 
durable. The SPRINGS are made of special CRUCT- 
BLE STEEL, and are fully warranted. 

The DEXTER supplies a want long felt by the Farme 
er, Business Man, and Physician, as it gives them 
the easiest riding and most durable SPRING VEHI- 
CLE known, and much less liable to break than the 
ordinary spring, on account of quality and form. 

Please examine carefully the editorial and advertisement 
in Dec., 1876, American Agriculturist, and send for circular to 


DEXTER SPRING CO., 
Hulton, near Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR LANDSCAPE GARDENING, 


Address E, J. P. BAUMANN, Rahway, N. J. 


gives inde- 
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PATENT STEEL BARB FENCING. 


A STrEL Thorn Hedge. 
7 Never rusts, stains, “decays, shrinks, nor. warps. 
ood. 


No other Fencing so cheap or put up so easily or quick- 


Unaticcted by tire, wind, or 


A complete barrier to the most unruly stock. Impassabie by man or beast. 





The Farmer’s Comfort; 


the Gardener’s Security; the Gentleman’s Safe-guard. 


Three or four strands of this Wire, with our Patented Iron Post, making « most 


impregnable fence. 
TWO 


THOUSAND TONS SOLD AND PUT UP DURING THE LAST YEAR. 


For sale at the leading hardware stores, W ith Stretchers and Staples. Send for Descriptive Pamphlet to 


WASHBURN & MOEN MF’G CO., 


Of Worcester, Mass., Sole Manufacturers East of Chicago. 


Warehouse: 42 CLIFF ST., New York. 





Galvanized Cable Fencing. 


Proof against Cattle, Fire, and Rust. Hundreds of 
Handsome, durable, cheap. 

PHILIP 8S. JUSTICE, 
14 N. Sth St., Philadclphia, Pa. 


EUREKA 
Tree & Post Hole 
Digger. 


Best Yet Invented. 
Digs a Hole of any 
Size or Shape in any 
kind of Soil—Stony, 
Clay, or Quicksand. 
No Clogging—No Knee 
Work—No Back Ache. 


Work Done four 
Times as Quick 
jand Easy as by 
the Old Way. ~ 


See what this paper said 
yor it in _— number. 
any 
att of the U.S. on 
receipt of $5.00. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

Send for Circular. 
EUREKA DIGGER C0., 
. 84 William St., N.Y. 
P. O. Box 3715. 


miles erected. 













HALLADAY 
STANDARD. 


The first Self- Regulating 
Wind Mill offered the markets 
of the world, and when mate- 
rial used, workmanship, power 
and dur ability are considered, 
it is acknowledged to be 

THE CHEAPEST. 

It has been manufactured 
under imme li:te supervision 
of inventor for more than 
twenty- 00 years. 


$3,000,000 Worth , 
NOW IN USE. | 
A 58 page Illustrated Cata- | 
logue with Price List will be 
sent free to all who 
mike application. 
Agents wanted in 
all unassigned coun- 
ties. 
U. S. WIND EN. 
GINE & PUMP CO. 
Batavia, ILL. 














Victor Cane Mil 
COOK EVAPORATOR 


The BEST, and only 
standard machines. 
pine cEEMiey AT 123 

E FAIRS. 
nied Medal at Cen= 
tennial Exhibition. 


Over 44,000 sold. 
Safe, Reliable, Economical. 


Cane Growers can't afford to risk Crops 
With light, weak, unfinished mills, liable to break in tha 
midst of the season. They can’t. afford to waste crops 
with mills that don't press ousall the juice, or evaporators 
at make syrup and su, fit for market, and too 
little in Tote gg ned to the a and Ss 1 go 
er Manufacturinz Co., ti, O. 
“ngines, Threshers, Bells. Circulars sent Sree. 





Steam E 








Established in 1844, 


BOLTI 
MILLERS SUPPLIES 


ADDRESS 


STRAUB MILL CO., 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 








ae 1S MILES 







8 fee 


Tuns with belt 4 inches wide. 
Flours 3 to 6 bushels 


Scourer, Grinder and 


Grand Medal at Centennial. 


Standard Grinding Mill. 
For all substances wet or dry. 
Built of burr stone and iron. 
Tor heavy or light power. 
Capacity of 20 inch stones, 


Mill. 


‘olter. 






tlong by 4 fect high. 


r hour. 


Tas double ventilating bolter. Equal to any larger size. 







For flour, middlings -nd bran. 
Gives every one his own 
Makes the best flour ot yield. 


Is a rel 


Thickest Frenc 
Double discharge spou 
Ror hee babbitt boxes, 
self-adjusting burrs. 


burr stones. 
rist. 





iable flouring mill. 


Centennial Judges award medal on §™these port- 


able, vertical milis for solidity and good workman- 


ship, 


economy and adaptability. 
EDWARD HARRISON, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 








BURR STONK GRIST ee 


The Centennt 
unbhenss & SILLIMAN, 


Catalogue 
and Price 
List ee 


al Prize Medal ona Diploma; : 
ridgeport, Conn, 








COTTON 


D. Kal 
Mills. 
through 
hibition, 


Used by 


AND FEED-MILL COMBINED. 
inweiler’s celebrated Patent for Plantations and Oil- 
Planters, the Oil-Mills in New Orleans and 
the country. Highest awnrd at the Centennial Ex- 
Grind and crack Corn, Peas,ete. Planters Power 


Huller, 15 bushels per hour, $175. H: ind Huller, 5 bushels per 


hour, $75 
itself in 





‘ssa.1p 


“py ‘o[dweg puv svino 


‘Ava ‘£9 


*{asiae *N ‘uapurg 


*p& 10d *849 cp 


od.) 107 


5. Send for Circulars and Judges Report. Pay for 
afew weeks. 120 Centre St., New York. 
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$1,200 a YEAR. CLEAR, FAMILY NECESSITY. 
Vienna Pressed Yeast ; makes world-renowned Vi- 
enna Bread, etc. AGENTS in every county to 
wholesale ond retail. as for family use. Sample 
and circulars, post-paid, 10 cts. 

NNA YEAST CO., 622 ine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


Latest and Most Valuable Improvements. 





SCALES 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


RECEIVED HIGHEST MEDALS AT 


World's Eair, London..... ---- ....... 12 
World’s Fair, | ork.......-....4. 1S8 
World’s Fair, Re gceccccetevarnnee i 
World's Fair Se enna 50 ( Chili... 
World’s Fair’ B it adelphi ED 


COFFEE AND SPICE MILLS, 
TEA AND COFFEE CANS, 
STORE TRUCKS, &e. 


AGENTS FOR MILES’ ALARM MONEY DRA WERS. 
FAIRBANKS & CO. Broadway, N. Y. 
= AIRBANKS & Co., 166 Baltimore ste Baltimore. 
TYAIRBANKS & Co., 58 Camp St., New teen, mg 
FAIRBANKS & Co., 216 Main St., Butfalo, N .Y. 
AIRBANKS & Co., 388 Broadway, Alban 
RBANKS & Co., ay St. Poul St., Montr 
AIRBANKS & Co., Eng © Hillam o 
RBANKS, BLOWN & 0., 2 Mil 
NKS & EWING, Masonic Hall "Philadelphia. 
& Co., Chicago, ‘Ills 
S, MORSE € Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
q leveland, Ohio. 
ttsburgh, Pa. 
plore e, Ky. 


BANKS & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco. 
For sale by leading Hardware Dealers. 


W. S. BLUNT’S 
UNLVERSAL 


FORCE PUMPS, 


Secured by letters patent. 
These pumps have enormous 
ower, and are for the house or 
or outedoor wells of any 
depth. They are constructed 
with special regard to strength, 
ease of working, and durabili 7 
They can e immediately 
changed from lift to force pumps, 
and the air chamber can re- 
volved, 80 as to allow the handle 
to work at any desin ed angle with 
the spout. aving close tops, 
they Tannot be tampered with. 
Attentionis called to our TL 
elegant pattern DEEP Rat 
nqn-irooning FIRE Zi 
A Bi unt s Sand are 
ambers.—A comp lete 
fate against sand or gritty 
water in dug or drivea —— 
its mines, and rivers. 
r hand or steam pumps. 
all "slsral from 13¢-inch to 4inch 
suction pipe 
Send for cireule-», te to 


A G. co, 

71 Fultgn and 7 Boeke 
man St. ork. 

Western Agency, Newton & Hale, 


ago. 
Pacitic ( oast Agency. Dunham, Ca: 
rigan Pon, San Francisco, Cal. 


THE DRIVEN WELL. 


Town and County privileges for making 
Driven Wells and selling Licenses under 
the established American Driven Well 
Patent, leased by the year to responsible par- 
ties, by 

WM. D. ANDREWS & BRO., 
EW YORK. 


Garven Exoine anv Fire Extin- 
GuisuerR.—Protects Buildings from 
Fire, an Vines, ete., from 
Insects. Throws water 50 ft. | asily 

No — Country 
Home, or Factory eae shoul be ss 
the Fountain — Send for 
Illustrated Circular. J. A. W Hit. 
MAN, Sole ie “and Manu- 
facturer, Providence, R. I. 


eal, 
London, 





 Leshecleclecleslactas 
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7] RTURE— eling and local sal; 
— Mens) fs TURE cli NO 0! PEDDDING. 


m 
. Hotel and traveling e: 
Salar a month Hote el and travelin pak oo 


& CO 
PAPER, 2, 4. 6, and 8 Home St., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


SOLD G need from wounds ord 


iseases, 
TRS anil ental Wasae 
of pension, by addressing Mo ashing- 
tou De C., enclosing stamp. until pension secu pivonanes 9 
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THE “SARATOGA” pP I T THE 
A N ; Lancaster 


Slices and Peels at one 
Operation. 
Removes the Eyes Com- 
pletely. 
Vegetalles Cook <ryer, sweeter, 
quicker, more even, and drain off 

dry when cooked. 

Are Cut uniformly in less time, and 
an absolute saving of 50 per cent 
in waste. 

The Spiral Cut prevents adhering, 
and allows the bitter parts to cook 
or soak out, asin Potatoes, Onions, 
Cucumbers, etc. 

For Drying, Curing, Evaporating 
or Preserying Vegetables, is un- 
equaled. 

For Hashing, Stripping, Soups, 

: Mince-meat, Pickles, Dressings, 
&c., Fruits and Vegetables—chop 
even and quick, avoiding lumps, 
which will not cook through. 

In short, is a simple, desirable, 
cheap and useful household ma- 

i chine, which housekeepers should 
have 

Sent by mail, prep:id, on receipt ef $1.00. 


GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H,, 


and 95 Reade St., New York. 


S, 


Potato Peeler and Slicer, 
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it turns with hal? the labor of the old 
style Wringers, 


SaaS 
THE PURCHASE 
causes the wringer to turn with half the labor of other 
wringers. 

Be satisfied as to the merits of a Purchase Gear before 
buying an old-fashioned cog-wheel wringer. Sold every- 
where. N. B. PHELPS, Manufacturer, 

102 Chambers St., New York. 





COMMON... 7. : 
CKING CHay 
RO OLD comronS 


| 
re | 
ia 
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NORNY’S 
Fruit Preserving Powder 


Is tasteless, and preserves all kinds of fruit, either with or 
without being air tight. This powder has been used for the 
last seven years in all the States of the Union, with perfect 


success. It retains a finer flavor than any other process. 
Price, 50 cents a box, which preserves 60 pounds of dressed 
fruit. Three boxes for One Dollar. Sent by mail, to 


any address, with full directions. Usual discount to the trade. 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 
602 Arch St., Philadelphia, General Agents. 


TO THE LADIES!! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes that have 
become rough and red, and Ladies’ Traveling Bags which 
look so old and rusty that they are ashamed _to carry them, 
look just as good as new. It will not rub off or smut when 
wet. Softens the leather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware of imi- 
tations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


A FASHIONABLE CORSET, 


Constructed in strict accordance with Anatomical Law, 
Superior to any corset of American or Foreign make, sent 
post-paid on receipt of $1.50, and your size—Guaranteed ! 
Agents wanted. Send stam P, for circulars. 

WM. H. HYDE & CO., New Haven, Conn. 


EVERY WOMAN WANTS IT. 


Eureka Hand Bread Kneader and Butter Worker. Sent 
by mail for 30 cents. Men and Women Agents wanted. 
G. NICHOLSON, 84 William St., N. Y. 


By GANT PHOTOGRAPHS of MOODY & SAN- 
KEY, the Great Revivalists. The two sent, post-paid, 
for 10 cents and 3 cent stamp. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
LEECH, JR., P. M., Pomeroy, Chester Co., Pa, 

















Use None but that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL 


Received the Highest Award from the Cen- 
tennial Commissioners. 


MIXED READY FOR USE. 


“The paint L got from you four years ago looks as fresh 
and glossy as if put on last tall.’”’ 
Rev. THOS. DRUMM, Rochester, N. Y. 
“We have used large quantities of the Averill, and are so 
well satisfied of its superiority that we cheerfully recom- 
mend it to the public for general use.” 
CHENEY BROS., South Manchester, Conn, 
Send for Sample Card and Testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. 
171 East River St., Chicago. 
132 East River St., Cleveland, O. 


S. B. JEROME & CO. 


Extra Quality Clocks. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
(Established 1856.) 
Manufacture various special, 

novel and tasteful styles of 


Detatched Lever Time Pieces 


i” 6S They have substantial and durable 

metal movements, with balance wheel 
likea watch ; will run in any position, 
f#and are of especial value to the 
i@ traveller. 

They are suitable for the Library, 
the rn A Room, the Dining Room, 
the Sleep ng Room, the Shop, the 
Store, and the Cabin, and any place 
where correct time is desirable. 











The Souvenir. 


The “St. Nicholas,” imitation morocco, (4}4x4)......... $2.00 
The “Souvenir,” turkey morocco, (4}¢x4), 8ee cut..... - 2.50 
The “ Cabinet,” black walnut, (6X4}4)........ ss sreeeees oe 

The * Boudoir,” octagon, morocco, (5 iN.)........ saseeen 3.50 
The “ Roslyn,” Scotch plaid, (6x444)........ Sh cipwenennee 4.00 
The “ Melrose,” Scotch plaid, (6x4), mantel............ 4.00 
The “Holyrood,” polished white holly, (6x4)4).......... 4.00 


Accuracy and Durability Guaranteed. 
Carefully packed and sent safely by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 





, BR Nea FOOT POWER 
» MACHINERY. 

different machines with 

which Builders, Cabinet 

Makers, Wagon Makers and 

Jobbers in miscellaneous 

work can compete as to 

QUALITY AND PRICE with 

steam power manufacturing; 

also Atmateur’s supplies, saw 

blades, fancy woods and designs, 

Say where you read this and send for 

catalogue and prices. W.F.& JoHn 

BaRnEs, Rockford, Winnebago Co.,II1, 


y ANTNP Immediately, to 

500 AGENTS OL NEW PATENT articles, and 
the new combined VICE and 
JOCKEY WRENCH. 














Works in peculiar corners, where other © 
Wrenches cannot go. Adapted to agricul- 
— a fits all yo = a, 
and ca s; the azie nut inc e 

as e = or soiling Ge apy tered cone: 
and for tightening or removing ox . 
By mail,post-paid. 7c. G.J. CAPEWELL & CO., Cheshire, Ct. 


MOUSTACHE PROTECTOR. 
—agGENTS DELIGHT. 
3)The best selling novelty 









Circulars free 
STOREKEEPERS 
send for it. 

Cc. H. BARROWS, 


Patentee, 
Willimantic, Conn. 











Keep's Custom Shirts made to measure. 

The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
Keep’s Patent Partly-Made Dress Shirts. 

The very best, 6 for $7, delivered free everywhere. 

An elegant set of Gold plate collar and sleeve 

Buttons given with each half dozen Keep’s shirts. 
Samples and full directions mailed free to any address. 
Merchants supplied at a small commission on cost. 
Trade circulars mailed free on application. 

Keep Manufacturing Co., 165 Mercer St., New York. 


RUFUS L COL PRODUCE COMMIS- 
r] 5 SION MERCHANT, 
141 READE ST., NEW YORK. 
Established in 1852. Market reports and shipping direc- 

tions sent free on application. 

Corperon HOUSE of F. HOPP & CO., 
317 Washington St.,N. Y. Good sales and — re- 

turns. Send for Weekly Price Current and Shipping Plate, 





er el 

















Butter 
Carrier 


with a CUP fo 
every print or 
pat, will enable 
you to market 
your butter in 
the best possible 
condition. Aly 
sizes and forms 
ot Box and Cu 


made. Price $16 
tor A rece 
carrier, with 
center Ice-box, 





E. L. RE 
‘Lancastes’ 


a 
Sole Mantifact, 


ILT-EDGED BUTTER AS MADE BY 
@) COOLEY’S SYSTEM, 
Uniformly, without regard to season or climate, A pamphlet, 
descriptive of this newly-discovered system, sent free to any 
one sending address, with 3ct. stamp, to the 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows’ Falls, Vt. 


Centennial Medal Awarded. 
KOEHLER’S 


IMPROVED BUTTER TUBS AND COOLERS, 
" with movable Ice 
Chambers. Patented 
Jan. 12th, 1875. Best 
in the market. Are 
made of white Cedar, 
bound with galvan- 
ized iron or brasg 
hoops. Within the 
tub is fitted a tin Cool- 
er, having a movable 
Chamber for ice at 
each end. On the tin 
is constructed a series 
of ledges, on which 
rest the shelves for 
= = supporting the butter 
(Print Butter); are used without shelves for Roll Butter, 
Can be locked tor shipping. Hinges, Hasps, and Fixtures, 
are tinned, to render them rust-proof. J. G. EHLER, 
Manufacturer, 508 North 2nd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Rectangnlar Chorn 


Butter-worker, 


Simple, efficient, and always 
reliable. No inside fixtures’ § 
sizes made. Endorsed by leading 
Dairymen. Agents wanted where 
we have none. Send for circulars, 

CORNISH & CURTIS, 

Fort Atkinson, Wis. 






























Warranted to be exactly as represented. 
dealers in really first class Farm Machinery. 
Made only by PORTER BLANCHARD’S SONS, Concorp, 


N.H. Send for Circulars. 
SEARS r The most Effective, Simple 


and Convenient Yet Invent- 
ed Works 30 Ibs. in 
less than 5 minutes, 
thoroughly working out the 
buttermilk and mixing in 
the salt. Send for circular 
and price lists. 

t A. H. REID, 
No. 6 North 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FARMING 


WITH GREEN MANURES. 
On Plumgrove Farm, by C. HARLAN, M.D. 


CONTENTS. 
Nitrogen. Phosphor- Chap. e White Mustard. 





Sold by al 














Chap. 1. 
ic Acid, Potash. 3. Turnips. 

2. Covering the Soil. ” ie hoy Manure. 

3. Surface Manuring. “ 15. Feeding Grain for 
= 4, Water asa Solvent. Manure. 
5. Tillage a Manure. “ 16. Forage for_ the 
6. Green Manures. Horses on the Farm. 
7. Green Corn as aj “ 17. Loss of Manure. 
Mulch for Wheat. “18. John Johnston and 


” 8. Hungarian Millet. others on Raising 
“22 9. Green Clover. heat. 
* 10. Green Rye. “19, The Preservation of 





“ 11, Green Buckwheat. Health on the Farm. 
Price, post-paid, 50 cents. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


E, & 0. WAR PRODUCE COMMIS- 





SION MERCHANTS. 

Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby’s Steam-cooked White Wheat 
and Oat Meal. o. 279 Washingtonest., N. Y- 
(Est'd 1845.) Ref., Irving National Bank, New York City. 
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CENTS W R's "8G NEW 
OOK. 
full information on all_kinds of Farm-work, Drain- 
Giveertilizers, Rotation of Crops, and Farm-Stock. In- 
clades a most valuable and practical treatise on House- 
building, and book of Legal forms and Laws for farmers. 
The most ay ped Sot 1 Book ever published. For full 
ipti nd terms, address 
—-° J. C. McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


EING DONE ALL 
é 1S ROUND YOU. 


Youne Men! Youne Women! Are you anxious to strike 
out for yourselves? Send for pgm may of our publications 
and select one tosell. You can make from $50 to $200 per 
month clear. Salaries gold after short trial. : Try once. 

Address AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 
Hartford, Ct.; Chicago, Il. ; Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“Daltiser’s Model Homes for the People.” 


ages, 40 engravings of houses and plans to suit every 
See peat-pal , 2 cents. Every reader of the American 
Agriculturist should have it. It gives rices of houses and 
cost of plans and specifications. Send for one. 
GEORGE PALLISER, Architect, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DR. OX’S EXPERIMENT. 


By JULES VERNE, author of “ Tour of the World in 











80 Days,” “Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea,” &c., 
&c. The present volume is a most interesting account ofa 
wonderful “ Experiment” by_an eccentric savant. It also 
contains **A Winter amid the Ice by Verne, being 
a description of an adventurous life in the Polar regions, 


Illustrated with 39 tine Engravings. Price only 10 cents 

by mail 12 cents. Sold by all Newsdealers, or sent postpaid 
y DONNELLEY, LOYD & °. 

Publishers, Chicago, Ill. 


BEAUTIFUL PORTRAITS from 
gcommon Card Photographs, &c. Description 
and Prices free. We want Agents and will 
pay them well. A splendid business, 
Address TEN EYCK & CO., Auburn, N.Y. 











RTIST’S Manual, a practical guide to oil and water 
color painting, crayon drawing, &c. Illustrated. 50 

cts. Elocutionist’s Journal, gives best standard and new 
jeces for professional and amateur readers and _ speakers, 
0cts. of any newsdealer or by mail. JESSE HANEY & CO., 


119 Nassau St., N. Y 


Herald of Health for 1877 


and 4 back Nos. free $1.00. Samples 10 cents. 

Eating for Strength, or how to feed ones self soas to main- 

tain health, $1.00. Liver complaint, Headache and Nervous 

Dyspepsia, their Cause, Prevention, and Cure, by Hygiene, 

$100. Ak the above, $2.50. Circulars free. See Ded. Agri- 
i OOD & HOLBROOK, 

13 & 15 Laight St., New York. 


SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNiL. 


A large, handsomely illustrated Magazine, devoted ex- 
clusively to Poultry. Price only $1 per year. Send 10 cents 
for sample copy to 





culturist. 








SOUTHERN POULTRY JOURNAL CO., Louisville, Ky. 
CENTS AND A 3-CENT STAMP for 12 
beautiful Glass Cards; or 20 Snowflake, Marble, 
Repp and Damask; or 50 White or Tinted (15 
colors), with your name neatly printed. SENT 
BY RETURN MAIL. None nicer in the 
world at any price. The largest variety of Visit- 
ing Cards on earth at my office. One says, “I 
know of more than fifty places to get cards and like yours 
best.”—Another, “The ne plus ultra of visiting card print- 
ing.”"—** Neatest and best we ever saw.”—"* Never was so 











well suited before,”--are almost unanimous expressions. 

TRY THEM AND YOU WILL SAY THE SAME. 

W. C. CANNON, 712 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass. 

30 VISITING CARDS, no two 

alike, with your name finely printed, 

and a neat card case, postpaid, for 20c. 

| 6 packs $1. Agents wanted. Try us. 

J. A. MORRILL, Fulton, N. Y. 

Mixed Cards, Damask, Repp, Granite, Etc., with 

name printed on all for 10c. and stamp. Outfit, 25c. 
Address CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 

VISITING CARDS with name 10c. and 

§ stamp. Agents Out- 

fit 10c. L. C. COE & CO., Bristol, Ct. 

Finely Printed Visiting Cards, 

your name on them all for only 10 cts. 

STAR PRINTING CO., Northford, Conn. 
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VALUABLE INFORMATION 
That will enable any Reliable, Re=- 
fy : spectable man to establish a PAY= 
. G_ BUSINESS in his own town, 
may be obtained by addressing the undersigned. 
Manager A. C. CO., Auburn, N. Y. 


Wg) ee 


WORK, 
and 
WORKERS. 

This is the latest, most attractive, largest, cheap- 
est, and best illustrated book on this wonderful man 
hat has yet been published. It contains Life of Moody, 
Sankey, Bliss, Whittle, and others. Also, Moody’s 
best Sermons, Bible Portraits, Outlines of Doctrine, Bible 
Readings, and addresses in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Brooklyn, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Boston. 


AGENTS Sold only by Subscription. 











scriptive terms and circulars to 


(9 tints,) with 


Vassar College, 


For the Higher Education of Women, 


POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK. 
J. H. RAYMOND, LL.D., President. 
ADMISSION. 


Applicants for admission to the College must be at least 
sixteen years of age, and must present satisfactory testimo- 
nials of character. None are received for a shorter period 
than till the close of the current collegiate year. 


RECULAR STUDIES. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy, The Greek, Latin, French, 
German and English Languages and their_Literatures. 
Rhetoric, Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics, Natural His- 
tory, Chemistry, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


ART STUDIES. 
Vocal, Piano and Organ Music, Painting and Drawing. 
Every department of instruction is under the direction of 
an able Professor, assisted by competent Teachers. 


THE COLLECE HOME. 

The College is situated two miles east of Poughkeepsie. 
Street-cars run regularly to and from the city. The Western 
Union Telegraph Company has an office in the College. 

‘rhe College buildings are warmed by steam, lighted with 
gas, and supplied with an abundance of pure water. Bath- 
one and other needful conveniences are amply 

rovided. 

” All the students are members of the College yr and 
are subject to its regulations. The domestic and social life 
is under the supervision of the Lady Principal. 

The grounds, embracing two hundred acres, with several 
miles of gravel walks, a flower-garden, lake, and the well- 
furnished Gymnasium, afford ample scope for healthful 
recreation. 

A regular physician, residing in the College, devotes her 
entire time to the care of its health. 

There are daily prayers in the Chapel, and a religious 
service and Bible classes every Sunday. 


EXPENSES. 


The uniform price of Board and Tuition for all students, 
whether regular, special, or gine gt A is $400 for the Col- 
lege year; of which $300 is payable in advance, and the 
balance on the first day of March following. 

No extra charge is made, except for private lessons in art 
studies; for which the additional charges are as follows, 
pee three quarters in advance: 

ianoforte, two lessons a week and one 
practice period daily...............++ 

Organ, two lessons a week and one prac- 

tice period daily..... eccocccces eesees 

Solo Singing, two lessons a week and 

one practice period daily............ 

Thorough-Bass and Composition, two 

ee 

Drawing, Painting, 

lessons a week...... tgssaceseuns evecse 
A nominal charge is made for medical attendance. 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 


The entrance examinations for the year 1877-78 commence 
on Wednesday, September 19, 1877, and continue three days, 
from 9 a. m. until 5 p. m., with an intermission of one hour 
and a half for dinner. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Letters respecting departments of instruction, admission 
or dismission of students, etc., should be addressed _to the 
President ; Letters respecting Finances to Matthew Vassar, 
Jr., Treasurer; other business letters to William F. Forby, 
General Superintendent, 

CaTALOGUES containing full particulars may be ob- 
tained by addressing WILLARD L. DEan, Registrar, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A COMPLETE HISTORY 


OF THE 


Great Centennial Exhibition. 


Boru 1n ONE Book FoR $3.00. 
pe | Stee 


The great popularity of this splendid book is attested by 
the sale of over 


100,000 COPIES 
IN THE YEAR 1876. 


The revised and enlarged edition of “ Ridpath’s History 
of the United States” is now ready. Besides embracing an 
account of the Sioux War, including Custer’s death, and the 
particulars of the late exciting Presidential Election of 1876, 
a full and complete History of the Centennial Exhibition 
has been added to the work. 


The Pictorial Family Bible, 
The Lord’s Land, 
The Great Men of God, and 
The Ilustrated Child’s Bible, 


are books worthy the attention of all who wish to assist us 
in distributing throughout our country a pure and enter- 
taining literature. 

To persons desiring profitable and agreeable employment 
we offer what we firmly believe to be as good books as are 
now being sold in the American market on subscription. 

Send for full descriptive terms and circulars to 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


$100 per annum. 
100 - 








WANTED. Send for full de- 
NELSON & PHILLIPS, 805 Broadway, N. Y. 


805 Broadway. New York. 


TEMPERANCE REVIVAL SONGS, 


A new book of Temperance Music, sparkling as crystal 
fountains. Reform Clubs everywhere are delighted with it, 
A 50 page book for 25 cents, sent post-paid to any address by 

WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, Mass, 


“Ci 


STEEL PENS, 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
No. 91 Joun St., New York. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 








“The more knowledge a farmer has, the more his 
land is worth.””—Old French proverb. 


The Commercial Value of the Dairy— 
The Moncey in Milk, Butter, and Cheese. 


WILLARD’S 


Practical Dairy Husbandry. 


546 Octavo pages, and nearly 200 illustrations. Post-paid, $3. 

CONTENTS.—The American Dairy Belt; the Dairy com- 
pared with other Husbandries; Home and Foreign Con- 
eumption ; Value of the Milk Crop; Dairy Farms; Pastures; 
Dairy Barns; Farm Barns; Butter and Cheese Factories; 
Creameries, &c., with Plans.—Feeding, Grasses, Root Crops; 
Varieties of Stock; Selection, Care, and Management of 
for the Dairy; Dairy Utensils of every kind illustrated ; 
Milking; Qualities of Milk; Associated Dairying; English 
Dairy Practice.—-MANUFACTURE OF CHEESE; Factories; 
Statistics; Qualities; Varieties; Commercial Value; Uten- 
sils; Machinery; Packing, etc. 

Over 200 illustrated pages, thorough and practical on 
cheese making. A thorough book, abreast of the times, de- 
scribing and illustrating every improvement in the manu- 
facture and management of dairy products, 





WILLARD’S 


Practical: Butter Book. 


171 12mo. pages and 50 illustrations. Post-paid, $1.00, 

A Complete Treatise on Butter Making at Factories and 
Farm Dairies, including the Selection, Feeding, and Manage- 
ment of Stock for Butter Dairying, with Plans for Dairy 
Rooms and Creameries, and Illustrations of Dairy Fixtures 
and Utensils, The approved practice of the best butter 
makers at home and abroad, 


Twenty-ninth Edition Now Ready, 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd. 


A Complete Treatise on the Breeding, 
Management, and Diseases of Sheep. 
452 Post-octavo pages, fully illustrated. Post-paid, $2.00. 
Fine-wooled Breeds of Sheep; Merinos, British Long, 
Short and Middle-wooled Sheep; Points to be Considered; 
Adaptation of Breeds to different Situations; Profits of Wool 
and Mutton ; Principlesand Practice of Breeding; Breeding 
In-and-In ; Cross-Breeding ; Spring, Summer, Fall, and Win- 
ter Management; Prairie Sheep Husbandry: Anatomy and 
Diseases ; the Head, Digestive Organs, Circulating and Res- 
piratory Systems; Generative and Urinary Organs; Dis- 
eases of the Skin; Locomotive Organs; Other Diseases; 
Wounds, etc.; List of Medicines. The Dog, Races and 

Management with Sheep, &c. 








LEWIS’ 
Practical Poultry Book. 


Over 100 Illustrations. Octavo, 224 Pages. 
Extra Cloth, post-paid, $1.50. 


CONTENTS.—Fowls, their General Management.—Breed- 
ing and Mating.—Setting Hens and Incubation.—The proper 
Food and Feeding.—Rearing Fowls for Market and Eggs.-- 
Fattening and Packing Poultry for Market.—Varieties of 
Fowls, all illustrated.—Turkeys, Management and different 
Breeds.—Ducks, their Varieties and Manag t.—Geese, 
Management and different Breeds.—Diseases of Poultry.— 
Poultry Houses, Yards, and Runs, with Plans.—Poultry Ap- 
pliances, with Plans.—Caponizing Fowls, illustrated.—Ana- 
tomy of the Egg.—Incubators.—Rearing Chickens by Arti- 
ficial Means.—Variations of Plumage.—Enemies.—Packing 
Eggs for Transportation.—Eggs as a Commercial Commodi- 
ty.—Care of Poultry in Winter.—A South American Poultry 
Farm.—The English Standard of Excellence for every Va- 
riety. 


Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 





245 BroapwarY, New Yorx. 






























































































AMERICAN AGRICULT abel 
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TEAS and COFFEES | 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 
In Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 


SEND FOR NEW IlRICE-LIST. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


(P. O. Box 5643.) $1 and 83 Vesey St., New York. 








Grant’s XLCR Hay Fork, only Medal at Centen- 
Medal|@": al, strongest : competition. Best Hay Fork in the 





Hay world. for simplicity, strength and durability, is 
without a rival. For territory and supplies 
Fork, |address PETER GRANT, Clinton, Ontario. 





Made rapidly with Stencil and Ror Shock 
Outfits. Catalogues and Samples RE 
M. SPENCER, 112 Washington St. ,Boston, Nis A 


MONEY 








Steam - Engines. 


More effective and: more complete, and more readily 
adapted tothe various mechanical and agricultural uses 
than any other in the market. Practical improvements 

ccumulated from tw enty years’ manufacturing experience, 
with reputation maintained and suecess established. 

for Circulars, descriptive. and containing testimoni- 
als concerning our’ PORTABLE STATIONARY 
and AGRICULTURAL STEAM-ENGINES. 


WOOD, TABER & MORSE, 
Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y. 


.. “ECLIPSE” 
Portable Farm Engine. 


Field Trial 

of Engines, &c., 

near Phil: viel. 
hia, 





» under 
the auspices of 
the Centennial 
Commission, 
ow from them 

eived tiie 
Hi GHEST 
Centennial 
ward and 
Special Men- 
tion—two Mee. 
dals and two 
Diplomas. — 
Sve Judges’ Re- 
ports. 

Also_| First 
Premiums at 
State Fairs and wherever else exhihite The most | 
complete engine for Threshing Grain, Ginning Cotton, | 
Sawing Lumber, Mining, Running Printing Presses, Mills, | 
&c. New, simpie, durabie. economica uaranteed. 

Send for ¢ atalozue and Centennial Jude +8’ Reports to 


FRICK & CO., Waynesboro, Franklin Co,, Pa. 











CLIPPER Vertical Engines, off and on wheels! 

ce on wheels, 6 Horse Power, $185. 8 Horse on wheels, 
Price $700. Dry Steam Horizontal Engines, 8 Horse Pow- 
er Climax, on wheels, $925. Builders of Stationary Engines, 
4 styles, from 6 to 20) Horse Power. Corlis’s Engines, Extra 
Finish and cut off Engines. Crank Stationary, and Plain 
Finished Engines. Boilers. Circular Saw-Mills, &c. Succes- 
sors to Utica Steam Engine Co., formeriy W ‘ood & Mann, 
Established 1857. W€ have the largest line of Engine Pat- 


terus in United States. 
AYLOR MANUFACTURING CO., 
Vestminster, Maryland. 
Good responsible Agents wanted. 


- SKINNER 


PORTABLE ENGINE 


2% to 10 H. P. 
Made by Special tools. 
All parts duplicated. 
Send for circular. 
SKINNER & WOOD, 
Erie, Pa. 


CEORCE PACE &CO. 
No. 5 N. SCHROEDER ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patent Portable & Stationary Engines 
Patent Circular Saw Mills, 
Gang, Muley & Sash Mills, 
mn Grist & Flour Mills, Water 

~ Wheels, Shingle, Barrel & 
Woodworking Machinery, 
Tanite Emery Wheels and 





















Grinders. Saws, Mill Su upolics. fo &e. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE & SbACES, 











Une STATEN 


IITE*E: 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


261, 262, 263 Broadway. 


——>— ORGANIZED 1850 —»—— 


ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wus oe JOUR a> >. 


ON PRESENTATION. 
JAMES BUELL, - - PRESIDENT. 
Cc. M. MARVIN, General Agent, 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


HO! FOR IOWA!!! 


TO FARMERS, RENTERS, HIRED MEN, 
and all those wanting better lands in a climate 
unsurpassed and at cheaper prices than can be 
found elsewhere in the world. Send and obtains 
descriptive pamphlet with maps and location of our 1,200- 

000 acres of RR. land in Iowa, all adjacent to lines run- 
ning direct to Chicago. Price only § $5 and $6 per acre on 
It. R. time amd terms. Half fare tickets from Chicago to the 
land ‘and return. Cost allowed to purchasers. Call on or 
address JOWA R.R. LAND CO., Offices 92 Randolph 
Street, Gateago. ' ae or Seen Rapids, ~e.. 


TH! LANL 


E BE BEST TRY, BEST TERMS, AN D 
we LOWEST PR PRICES. 
Send for Pamphlet of the Reliable Burlington snl 
Address, Land Commissioner,B. & MB. 2. 
IN THE unite IOWA. TE 3 


E UNITED STAT 
The Farmer’s Favorite 
































CIDER & WINE MILD. 








Only perfect grinder in_use,. Simplest, cheap- 
t and best Mill made. 
Send for Iliustrated Circalar.. 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING 00,, 


HIGGANUM, CT. 


POWER 
Cider and 








Bend on 
om] 
cD 
a=) 
3 
cD 
TA 
TR 


WITH 
Double Platform. 
BOOMER & BOSCHERT 


PRESS (0., 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 1 





The Equitable 
LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


120 Broadway, New York, 





HENRY B. HYDE, President, 


Assets - - - - - - $31,734,934.41, 


Surplus - - = = = = $5,503,793.41, 





The Report of the Superintendent of the 
Insurance Department of the State of New 
York, in relation to an examination into the 
affairs of the Society which has just been 
made, concludes as follows : 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and 
** searching character, and the Superintendent believes 
* that no corporation doing an insurance business has 
** becn subjected to severer tests than this Society has, 
* nothing having been taken for granted, but every item, 
* both of assets and liabilities, conscientiously and ex- 
** haustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of 
** ten persons, under the Chief Examiner of the Depart- 
“ment, has been steadily engaged for nearly three 
‘“*months. The Superintendent is much gratified at be- 
“ing able to state that the result of this investigation 
* shows the complete solvency of the Institution ; and 
* that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its 
“management and conduct from this time, as in the 
“ past, a career of solid commercial prosperity is beforeit. 

* JOHN F. SMYTH, 
** Superintendent.” 


The Report of a Committee a Policy-holders 
and Representatives of Policy-holders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more 

han two months, assisted by a full corps of.ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows: 

‘“‘ The business of this Society has been conducted with 
“ energy, ability and system, and its unparalleled growth 
“5 Pet incorporated in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly 

$32,000,000 assets, and about $5,000,000 surplus profits, 
“7 accordifig to the Society's statement, shows uncommon 
“ industry and vigor on the part of its chief officers and 

‘ directors, and, in the opinion of this Committee, places 

“ the Equitable Life Assurance Society in the front rank 


* of institutions of its kind.” 
“All of which is respectfully submitted.” 


“ E, D. MORGAN,” 
“ WM. A. WHEELOCK, “ B, B. SHERMAN, 2 
“ CIARLES 8S. SMITH, “ MORRIS K. JESUP 
“ CORNELIUS N. BLISS, ‘J. M. MORRISON, * 
“CG. G. FRANCKLYN, “F. D. TAPPEN.” 


The full Report of the Superintendent of 
Insurance, and the full Report of the Committee 
of Policy-holders and Representatives of Poliey- 
holders, have been printed, in pamphlet form, 
and may be obtained by application to the 
Society or to any of its agents throughout the 


| United States and Canada. 


. W. ALEXANDER, 
Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BorRowWE, Sccretary. 
Epwarp W. Lambert, M. D. t Medical 
Epwarp Curtis, M. D. Examiners. 
E. W. Scorr, Sup’t of Agencies. 





